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FOREWORD 


FTER an interruption of one year, 1945, when because of the 

war all large conventions were ruled out, the National Pro- 

bation Association resumed its annual conference in Buffalo. 
May 19—23, as usual meeting in advance of and as an affiliate 
group with the National Conference of Social Work. 

The papers in this Yearbook are chiefly those given at the Buffalo 
sessions of the Association but include two given at the National 
Conference of Social Work and two from our sessions at the Annual 
Congress of Correction which met in Detroit in October 1946. 
We regret that three excellent psychiatric talks given at our con- 
ference do not appear in this volume because we were unable 
to persuade the speakers to prepare manuscripts for publication. 

Postwar printing difficulties have unfortunately delayed publica- 
tion of the Yearbook. We hope that next year these conditions will 
be cleared up. 

CuaRLEs L. CHUTE 
January 1, 1947 
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I LOOKING BACKWARD— 
AND FORWARD 


Cr” wD 
Twenty-Five Years and a 


Look Ahead 


CHARLEs L. CHUTE 
Executive Director, National Probation Association 


N this anniversary occasion I have been asked by some of our 

members who remember the early struggles of the Association 

to present a brief historical review of our organization and a 
statement of where we are and where we are going. My statement 
will be in the nature of a report to our members, but of interest, 
I hope, to all who believe that strengthening the forces working 
for individual treatment and for the prevention of crime is one of 
the great needs of our day. 

This Association was started informally by a group of fourteen 
probation officers who met at the National Conference of Charities 
and Correction (now the National Conference of Social Work) in 
Minneapolis in 1907. Two years later a similar group adopted 
a constitution under the present name and admitted to membership 
judges and all persons interested in advancing probation and 
juvenile courts, then developed to any degree in less than half of 
our states. As more and more states adopted probation and juvenile 
court laws the conference expanded though its membership re- 
mained small and its resources almost nil. But it was rich in its 
juvenile court and probation advocates; Judge Ben Lindsey of 
Denver who popularized the juvenile court movement; Roger 
N. Baldwin, then the young and dynamic chief probation officer 
in St. Louis; Bernard Flexner, attorney of Louisville. The last two 
served on a committee of this Association which prepared the first 
juvenile court standards, afterwards published in book form in 
1914. Then there were other famous judges, Pinckney and later 
Mack of Chicago, Hulbert of Detroit, Adams of Cleveland, Waite 
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of Minneapolis and Baker of Boston. New York contributed the 
leadership of Homer Folks, then president of the State Probation 
Commission, also Arthur W. Towne, first secretary of the com- 
mission who served as secretary of this Association, and started 
its early development. The writer succeeded him when at the 
conference in Baltimore in 1915 he became secretary. At this 
meeting the Massachusetts Commissioner of Probation, Edwin 
Mulready, plead eloquently for the establishment of a national 
office with a paid executive, but this was not to materialize until 
1921, just twenty-five years ago. Herbert C. Parsons of Boston was 
then introduced as the new state commissioner, succeeding Mr. 
Mulready. In 1921 Mr. Parsons became one of the original in- 
corporators of the Association and afterwards its president. In 1916 
there first appeared a young and aggressive advocate of individual- 
ized justice, Judge Charles W. Hoffman of Cincinnati, who soon 
became the leading national exponent of domestic relations courts. 

The membership of the Association gradually increased from less 
than 100 in 1915 to over 1000 in 1921 and the outlook for support 
of a national organization was favorable. And so the writer took 
leave of absence from the New York State Probation Commission 
early in 1921. The time was ripe for launching a new national 
service in crime treatment and prevention. There was not then, 
nor is there today, any competition in this field. Then as now there 
was increasing crime after a world war, talk of a crime wave which 
never did materialize. There was also awakened public interest 
in the age-old unsolved problem of preventive treatment of the 
delinquent child and adult. 

Good friends of our movement in New York, Boston and other 
cities were importuned for assistance and a budget of a few thou- 
sand dollars was secured, enough to establish a one room office 
in New York and to employ an executive and one stenographer. 
Then we went to work, 

Twenty-five years ago this month our conference was held in 
Milwaukee under the presidency of Herbert C. Parsons. The con- 
ference discussed juvenile court standards and voted to appoint 
a committee to draft a model juvenile court law. It also discussed 
adult probation, then developing in many states, and perhaps 
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most significant of all, voted to incorporate the Association. This 
was accomplished in the fall and a proposed budget of $10,000 
was voted. The next year the new president of the Association (in 
those days we elected a new one each year) Judge Charles Brown 
of Philadelphia (still on the job there) raised about $3000 among 
his friends which enabled us to meet the conditions of a grant © 
from the Milbank Memorial Fund, and the Association was safely 
launched, 

The developments in these twenty-five years have been marked. 
Each year, except for a temporary setback in the dark days of the 
depression, the budget and staff have grown. We secured the aid 
of the Commonwealth Fund to establish a field service division. 
We began to make local surveys and consultation visits. State, 
county and city surveys have now been made in a majority of 
states. Assistance in drafting and supporting legislation has been 
given to most states and many new or extended services in proba- 
tion, parole and juvenile courts have resulted. Today every state 
has a juvenile court law, many of them modeled on our standard 
act, and all but five have adult probation. 

Favoring state supervision or participation in probation work 
from the start, and advocating since our earliest conferences the 
closer cooperation of the dovetailing services of probation and 
parole, we have supported plans for state aid and administration 
now developed in whole or in part in twenty-seven states. 

Regular publications, special studies and reports, advisory service 
through office consultation and an increasingly heavy correspon- 
dence, have reached almost every city in the country. National 
conferences (two a year except last year when we had but one) 
and participation in many local conferences and training institutes 
have increasingly occupied our staff. Membership and financial 
campaigns have been successful. We have today 31,000 members 
and contributors scattered in every state. We have attained a staff 
of fourteen professional and twenty-one clerical workers. We have 
a budget of $234,000 for the current year. 

Regional offices have been established in San Francisco for the 
western states, and at Chicago for the midwest.’ A southern field 

*Opened in October 1946. 
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consultant was employed last year and a regional office is planned. 

So much for the report. I have given you only a bare outline 
of developments. I want to point out that now at last we are in a 
position to get results and to give much more service than in the 
days of gradual growth of the work from scratch. 

What of the future? We cannot present a full prognosis for lack 
of time. More adequate laws are being passed, state aid is devel- 
oping and local staffs improving. Probation and parole services 
have been extended and enlightened public interest has grown. 
There has come marked improvement in recent years in staff train- 
ing and personnel among all agencies dealing with crime, even 
the police and prisons. We ought to make progress now and I am 
sure we will. There is no evidence of increase in the permanent 
amount or marked severity of adult crime. We are merely getting 
back to the pre-war level, taking into account increasing popula- 
tion, greater mobility, and industrial dislocation due to the war. 
As to juvenile delinquency, the inevitable wartime increase of 
court cases is definitely going down. At its peak in some of our 
larger cities we did not reach the number of court appearances 
recorded in past years, and it is well to consider, as the U. S. 
Children’s Bureau has suggested, that increased juvenile court cases 
may, in part, be due to greater public concern and demand for 
earlier action. 

Lawlessness always has been characteristic of this country due to 
our individualism and other factors. Our newspapers are still filled 
with crime news, The problem has certainly not been solved. Much 
more science is needed, more research into crime causation, and 
we still have far to go in relieving the economic, social and moral 
conditions which lie at the roots of crime. We need more equality 
of opportunity, more regard for human life and rights, including 
the rights of childhood, not only more knowledge but more altruism 
and more democracy. 

The opportunities to serve communities and entire states in 
developing good systems of probation, parole and socialized courts 
are unlimited. There is enough know-how to do this. There is the 
will and certainly there are the means. The Association has a 
tremendous opportunity to give aid, but we of course cannot 
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advance far alone. We must work and establish state agencies in 
this field, public and private, and we must not fail to cooperate 
with other broader agencies of social reform and education. We 
must all go forward together. 














CI XB SD 
The Future of Socialized Justice 


Roscoe Pounp 
Dean Emeritus, Harvard Law School 


NSTEAD of the term “socialized justice” (which I accept from 

my friends whose primary interest is in social work) I should 

prefer to say “individualized justice.” In either phrase the word 
“justice” is used not to mean the ideal relation between men nor 
to refer to an individual virtue but to mean the regime of adjust- 
ment of relations and ordering of conduct through a politically or- 
ganized society to the end of maintaining the inner order of that 
society. This regime may be carried on with an eye chiefly to the 
general security, as it was in the nineteenth century, or with an eye 
chiefly to the individual life as it is coming more and more to be 
carried on in the present century. In either event there is a social 
institution set up and maintained to uphold the social order. The 
difference is in the social interest on which the stress is laid— 
whether on the social interest in the general security or on the social 
interest in the individual life. Just as looking chiefly to the general 
security was carried too far in the last century, I suggested in an 
address before this Association at Cleveland two years ago (printed 
in the Yearbook for 1944) that looking to the individual life may 
be carried too far in the path in which we are now going. In the end, 
we must bring about and maintain a balance between the two which 
will uphold each. But I have spoken to you of this heretofore. To- 
day I shall consider the immediate future of that individualization 
through juvenile courts, youth authorities, probation and parole, 
which are our interest as an organization. 

Individualized justice cannot operate itself effectively simply be- 
cause it is individualized. When we have adopted a principle of in- 
dividualization and have set up tribunals empowered to individual- 
ize the administration of justice, and agencies of individualizing 
execution of the directions and orders of those tribunals, we cannot 
stop at that. When this has been done we have but made a begin- 
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ning. Perhaps the hardest part of our task is still before us. We 
must go on to direct our energies not only to setting up tribunals 
and agencies of individualization where they are still lacking, but 
even more to development and provision of techniques, of person- 
nel, of training, and of adequate facilities. 


Techniques 


While good beginnings have been made in many directions, there 
is still a great deal to do toward working out techniques which will 
make individualization effective for its purposes. Individualization 
is not an end. It is a means. We must have techniques to make it 
achieve the end of adjusting relations and ordering conduct in 
civilized society with the least of friction and waste so as to main- 
tain, further, and transmit civilization. Techniques are needed to 
keep a balance between the general security and the individual life. 
They are needed, on the one hand, to make individualization sys- 
tematic and thus keep it directed to its goal instead of being de- 
flected by the personal impulse of the magistrate or official for the 
moment and so productive of friction and waste. On the other hand, 
they are needed to prevent individualization from lapsing into an 
ineffectual routine. As a process of prevention and salvage, indi- 
vidualization is quite as difficult and requires quite as much skill 
and intuition born of experience as the application of legal precepts 
designed to maintain the general security. 

In America we have had a relatively short experience of indi- 
vidualized justice. The methods of administering justice which we 
inherited from England were fashioned in the mold of the strict law 
which in medieval England was shaped to the exigencies of the gen- 
eral security. The development of equity in the Court of Chancery 
was not complete in England till the fore part of the nineteenth 
century and conditions in the colonies and in our formative era 
after independence were such as to lead to distrust of equity in 
more than one state. The maturity of law in the nineteenth century 
had much of the spirit of the strict law. As we put it, equity 
crystallized in that era. It was only at the end of the nineteenth 
century and jin the present century that the rise of administrative 
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agencies and administrative justice made us begin to feel the need of 
techniques of individualization. Thus administration of justice with 
an eye to the general security has had the advantage of a long 
continued experience resulting in well worked out techniques born 
of experience developed by reason. As I said to you on a former 
occasion, it was fortunate that the juvenile court was set up as a 
court of equity with the powers and processes developed in such 
courts and thus had a substratum of experience of individualization 
on which to build. But there is much to our problem beyond the im- 
mediate procedure in the court. The technique of treatment outside 
of the court and of probation and parole has had to be worked 
out from the bottom by trial and error. Moreover, the technique 
of the individualized justice which is our immediate concern is but 
part of a larger problem of the technique of administrative agencies 
of every sort who adjust relations and order conduct in the course of 
providing the services which the state is more and more called 
upon to render in the urban industrial society of today. The problem 
is perhaps more acute there than in our field. But it is at bottom 
the same problem. 

Relaxation or even removal of the checks with which regard for 
the general security has surrounded the operation and agencies of 
the ordinary courts calls for some effective substitute if the balance 
is not to be lost. Administrative agencies have not developed an 
ethos as to their quasi-judicial functions and their technique is at 
best formative. Zeal for the immediate purposes of administration 
readily leads administrative officials to see their task out of pro- 
portion and to fee] that all considerations but the one task before 
them are negligible. In consequence, excess of zeal and what may be 
called a crusading spirit have become the bane of American admin- 
istrative justice. Misguided zeal may lose sight of and well meant 
blundering may defeat the purposes of individualization. It is true 
that at the other extreme, system and method may be allowed to de- 
cay into a routine which equally defeats a real individualization. But 
it is a grave mistake to assume individualization involves throwing 
over system and method. Individualization, in order to achieve its 
purpose, may and ought to be systematic, as Saleilles pointed out 
a generation ago in his classical book on the individualization of 
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penal treatment. It should be systematic in the sense of being guided 
by principles, i.e. starting points for reasoning. Experience no doubt 
leads to intuition as to effective method. But it is a reasoned employ- 
ment of experience yielding a technique. It is wasteful to expect 
each magistrate and official to discover techniques for himself out of 
individual experience, repeating the self training of his predecessors. 
Good intentions and sentimentality are no substitute for proved 
techniques. A technique may be sympathetically employed, which 
means in individualized justice that it is employed intelligently with 
an eye to its purpose. Method may be systematic without being 
mechanical. Technique and technicality are not the same thing. 


There is nothing new in what I have been saying on this point. 
It has long been well understood by social workers and has been set 
forth repeatedly with full exposition of the experience which veri- 
fies it, if it needs demonstration, in such books as Pauline Young’s 
Social Treatment in Probation and Delinquency and in many pub- 
lications of this Association. Why then do I repeat it now? I do so 
because development and application of the technique of individual- 
ized justice call for a highly competent and thoroughly trained per- 
sonnel and for adequate facilities without which it must at best fall 
far short of achieving its purposes. The public has learned to appre- 
ciate the need of individualized justice but is far from realizing 
what individualized justice requires. In setting forth its require- 
ments one must begin at the beginning. Lack of sufficient provision 
for study of and training in the technique of individualization is a 
serious drag upon development of the subject. This Association has 
done and is doing much to compile and systematize and promulgate 
that experience. But institutions all over the land are called for if 
the purposes of individualization of justice are to be fully achieved. 


As one looks back over the achievements of socialized adminis- 
tration of justice during a generation, what is perhaps most hearten- 
ing is the progress which has been made in cooperation of public 
agencies with each other and of public agencies with private and un- 
official agencies. Cooperation of the juvenile court and its officials 
with schools and school authorities, with churches and religious or- 
ganizations and their agencies, with organizations for social work of 
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many kinds, and the organization in some cities of superorganiza- 
tions to foster cooperation among all groups and societies and 
agencies of social control toward their common ends—these phe- 
nomena of the present century are in significant contrast to the 
tradition amounting almost to a settled habit of non-cooperation 
which was characteristic not only of our polity but of our unofficial 
activities a generation ago. Faith in cooperation and a practice of 
cooperation have grown continually stronger. Not the least factor 
in this beneficent movement has been the enlistment of all types of 
social work agency in reinforcement of the juvenile court. But ef- 
fective use of the cooperation of extra-legal agencies of social con- 
trol calls for a large measure of experience, knowledge of the dif- 
ferent agencies, their possibilities, limitations, and particular ob- 
jectives, and a technique taking advantage of them. As I have said, 
it is cheering to witness the improvement which has been made. If 
much has been achieved, however, we must not sit back and expect 
some miracle of perpetual motion to keep a general regime of co- 
operation operating itself. A generation of magistrates and officials 
educated under such a regime and brought up on a creed of faith 
in it may some day be able to see it as established in self-suf- 
ficiency. But we have by no means reached such a stage. Moreover, 
I doubt whether at least in such time as we can foresee, the juvenile 
court and our other agencies of individualized justice can become 
absolutely self-sufficient and may dispense with assistance of other 
agencies of social control. If the law backed by the state has become 
since the sixteenth century the paramount agency of social control, 
yet there are many things it cannot do and many other things which 
other agencies may do not merely as well but sometimes better. 
Institutional waste is a serious matter. When all our groups and 
organizations, religious, educational, charitable, philanthropic, fra- 
ternal and professional, can be mobilized for preventive justice, I 
suspect the court will only be one more institution moving with 
them to the common end of raising human powers to their highest 
unfolding. Thus it may well be that the technique of cooperation we 
have been developing will be the significant permanent phenomenon, 
and the regime of general cooperation of agencies of social control 
the real permanent institution. 
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Personnel 


I have said on another occasion that the three chief factors in the 
administration of justice are: the men by whom it is administered, 
the machinery of legal and political institutions by means of which 
they administer justice, and the environment in which they do so. 
But these are not all. We must take account also of certain practical 
limitations and practical difficultigs inherent in the adjustment of 
human relations and ordering of human conduct, at least by any 
legal institutions thus far devised. The purposes of law, as we know 
them, and the very nature of legal institutions as we have received 
and fashioned them, involve certain obstacles to our doing all that 
we should like to do through them, and even to our doing well many 
things which we have been trying to do by means of them for gen- 
erations. Hence we must add a fourth factor, namely the bounds 
within which law and legal machinery may function effectively as a 
practical system. 

Individualized justice in America has learned increasingly how to 
meet these practical limitations and practical difficulties and the 
regime of cooperative use of all the agencies of social control in 
the community is a great step forward in the administration of 
justice. But that step has to do with the machinery factor. Let us 
turn to the man factor in its relation to machinery. Here we re- 
quire a competence made up of character, training and experience. 
We must have character. But we cannot stop there. 

There is a not uncommon assumption that legal and political and 
social miscarriages resolve themselves into a matter of good men 
and bad men and that our task is a simple one of discovery and 
elimination of the bad. This assumption is based upon a deep-seated 
human characteristic. Primitive man interprets everything in terms 
of benevolent or malevolent powers whom he must placate and to 
whose caprices he is subject. He seeks to understand things in terms 
of personalities with wants and wills and desires like his own. This 
interpretation of the occurrences of nature in terms of personality 
*- closely connected with a primitive instinct (if one is allowed to 
use that word) to hurt somebody or be avenged on something when 
things go wrong or one is crossed in his purposes or meets with 
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some injury. An instinct of pugnacity reacts at once to such situa- 
tions. In the Mosaic law if an ox gored a man, the ox must be sur- 
rendered for vengeance. In Athens when a man was killed by the 
falling of a branch from a tree, the kinsmen of the dead man were 
allowed to chop down the tree. In Rome if a domestic animal did 
an injury, the owner of the animal must surrender it to the venge- 
ance of the injured person or pay a penalty for standing between 
him and his vengeance. When Huckleberry Finn’s father stumbled 
over the barrel he promptly kicked it. So when things go wrong or 
fall short of what is desired in the conduct of government or admin- 
istration of justice the instinct of pugnacity is aroused and the pub- 
lic cry out for some one to be removed. 

In truth the matter is much more complicated than the bad-man 
interpretation of social and political difficulties assumes. At one 
time we sought to understand history by means of a great-man in- 
terpretation, History was the record of the actions of great men and 
of the effects of their actions upon social life. This was long ago 
given up, but there have been signs of reviving it. In the same way 
we need not ignore the importance of good men in public office of 
every grade while insisting that much beside individual character 
needs to be considered in order to understand shortcomings in the 
administration of justice. For officials must work in the social, po- 
litical, and legal environment and with the legal and administrative 
tools of the time-and place. The best of men may be the victims of 
bad or inadequate machinery or facilities which hamper their earnest 
efforts and may even constrain them to do what they would not do 
freely. Easygoing men of the best intentions become caught in the 
machinery and become part of it. Moreover, those who make their 
livelihood by their wits are unceasingly vigilant to take advantage 
of the opportunities which outworn or inadequate machinery affords. 
Where the best are impeded by the instruments with which they 
must work, the easygoing give up effort to do things in the face of 
impediments and let the machinery take its own course; and even 
the well-intentioned drift. Constant vigilance is called for to reduce 
these hindrances to effective administration of justice to a minimum. 

All this has been apparent in a long course of experience of ad- 
ministering justice with an eye to the general security. But there is 
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special need of the highest quality of personnel in individualized 
justice because it is guided and directed by few rules and so needs 
exceptional qualities on the part of those who administer it—not 
merely the magistrates, but the officials whose preventive work may 
go on so that cases never come to court, who also must carry on 
after the magistrates have acted. 

From colonial America there has been much experience of at- 
tempts to temper administration of justice according to law or in a 
measure to individualize its application by different devices. Thus in 
some of the colonies the whole decision of cases both at first instance 
and on review was left to juries, and in some states the jurors were 
judges of the law till relatively recent times. Some states in our 
formative era had lay judges sitting on the bench with a lawyer 
judge, and in one state today the two lay judges who sit with a law 
judge at first instance may determine the judgment of the court 
against his opinion. Generally until the present century (although 
with some notable exceptions) justices of the peace and magistrates 
for petty causes were not required to be and mostly were not 
trained or at any rate well trained lawyers. But everywhere ex- 
travagant powers of juries have been curbed, lay judges have been 
given up in almost all jurisdictions, and the court of the old-time 
justice of the peace has been or is being replaced by municipal 
courts or equivalent tribunals manned by trained lawyers. Experi- 
ence has shown the need of them even where a minimum of law is 
involved. In other words, expertness in the task of the tribunal and 
a high type of magistrate trained for that task have proved necessary 
to sound results even where the untutored magistrate has the guid- 
ance of an elaborate body of authoritative models of determination 
and the weak magistrate is bolstered up by the authority of rules. 
Moreover, the need of the highest quality of personnel and of well- 
trained personnel has been made clear by experience not only as 
to the bench but as to the administrative staff of the courts. For 
example, some of the most serious defects of our administration of 
criminal justice in the courts grow out of the large powers of the 
district attorney, necessary to the conduct of his office in the large 
city of today, and his subjection to the pressure of politics, in the 
exercise of them. 
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I dwell a bit on this experience in justice with an eye to the gen- 
eral security because if we sometimes feel that we have by no means 
achieved our ideal in individualized justice, it is evident that the 
far longer experience of the older type has done no better. Adequate 
personnel is a perennial problem not only of the administration of 
justice of either type, but of all administration. It is a problem of 
all public service in a politically organized society. We must not al- 
low it to be lost sight of because of pressure of political activities 
more in the public eye but by no means of more importance to the 
public welfare than the preventive justice which is the goal of in- 
dividualization. 

There has been steady improvement in the generation since this 
Association was organized. But there is still a long way to go before 
attaining the reasonable ideal of a well-trained probation officer at 
hand in every court in which delinquency is dealt with, adequate 
social diagnosis of every case, and effective treatment individualized 
to meet the condition of every offender to whom it is appropriate. 


Training 


Justice with an eye to the general security has had the advantage 
of growing up along with adequate training of the personnel admin- 
istering it. The common law of England grew up along with the 
training of the common-law lawyers, and from the thirteenth cen- 
tury English judges have been chosen from experienced practition- 
ers who have had that specialized professional training. It has been 
highly systematized since the Middle Ages. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury a number of lawyers in a majority of the thirteen colonies had 
been trained in the Inns of Court in England and others trained by 
them carried on the tradition which had been taught them. After the 
Revolution there was for a time a movement to deprofessionalize the 
lawyers. But the taught professional tradition persisted, law schools 
were set up and taken over by the universities, and in America today 
a long period of prescribed preliminary general education and a 
further period of professional training is exacted. Well endowed or 
state maintained and well equipped law schools are at hand in all 
the states to provide it. 
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Individualized justice, in the short time of its rise and growth 
in the United States, has not achieved much more than a fore- 
shadowing of what in the way of professional training is required for 
its purposes. In a number of states the public have come to appre- 
ciate measurably the importance of special training of probation 
officers and of looking upon probation work as a profession. There 
is increasing demand for trained or qualified personnel and for se- 
cure tenure of those appointed. Not one-sixth of our jurisdictions 
apply the civil service system to these officials. In too many of them 
the positions are matters of political patronage so that development 
of a true profession is made impossible, if the ends of individual- 
ized and preventive justice are to be achieved the probation and pa- 
role officials no less than the judges must be recognized as members 
of an honorable profession; of a profession to which well educated 
men and women may look forward and for which they may train 
themselves with assurance of opportunity, secure position, chance of 
advancement, and reasonable retirement after long service. 

We should not fail to lay stress upon the development of a pro- 
fessional spirit. A profession is a body of persons practising a com- 
mon calling as a learned art in the spirit of a public service--none 
the less a public service if incidentally a means of livelihood. In a 
profession the livelihood is incidental. In a trade it is the main con- 
sideration. Professor Wambaugh used to say that a teacher should 
take monastic vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience. Just as in 
teaching, in such work as that done in preventive justice there is 
need of a spirit which holds down the tendency to regard the call- 
ing as a money-making one only, to be pursued for the salary rather 
than for its own sake. Training which leads to steadfast pursuit of 
the purpose of the calling for its own sake, to thinking in terms of 
the purpose of the job and not of the job simply as a means of live- 
lihood is demanded in a profession. No doubt training needs to be 
supplemented and developed by experience. But learning the task 
in all its bearings by experience alone, although the most we can 
exact in many localities under conditions of the present, is a waste- 
ful process. 

Schools of social work have been organized in many cities and 
an increasing number of them are preparing men and women for 
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the work of probation and parole. But our great endowed and great 
state-maintained universities, which have many and diverse profes- 
sional schools, for the most part neglect what may be not the least 
significant item of their function of professional training. 


Adequate Facilities 


In comparison with the agencies of punitive justice, of justice 
with a sole eye to the general security, almost if not quite every- 
where the agencies administering individualized justice are in- 
adequatly staffed and inadequately provided with facilities essential 
to their best functioning. Competition of claims upon public rev- 
enues from the ever-growing demands upon government for services 
of every sort makes it difficult to secure for preventive justice facil- 
ities demanded for efficiency but not obvious to those who have 
been accustomed to think in terms of punitive justice. Matthew 
Arnold tells of a schoolboy who, in writing an essay on Lord Nelson, 
asserted: “His last words were, ‘Every man expects England to do 
his duty.’ ” When the state is called on to do every man’s duty, many 
primary duties of the state are likely to be scantily provided for, 
even if they are well understood by the public. But ideas of the 
treatment of delinquents which grew up out of conditions of the 
past may make many things required for individualized treatment 
of delinquents in the urban industrial society of today seem super- 
fluous or of secondary value. Thus, for example, the detention home 
in connection with juvenile courts is not unlikely to be thought of 
by the public on the analogy of the jail, taking us back to the point 
from which we started when the juvenile court was set up fifty 
years ago. We must bear in mind the strong hold of the retributive 
idea on the public mind; the prevalence of a feeling that when any- 
thing goes wrong it is necessary to a fundamental justice that some- 
one be hurt. The development of preventive justice has to struggle 
against this resistant idea. Even among jurists a law is widely 
thought of as a threat. In the lay mind the penal code with its 
scale of punishments stands generally for all there is of the legal 
order. Punishment is the first measure of social control to be ex- 
perimented with in any new legislative project. It is the most ob- 
vious means of maintaining the general security. Gradually, when 
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criminal prosecutions and punishment fail to give effect to legis- 
lation designed to meet new situations, we have learned to turn to 
the preventive agency of a court of equity by injunction or to ad- 
ministration. Prevention through individualized justice, even if in 
the end more effective for the general security, with the added 
merit of securing the individual life, is less immediately impressive 
and does not appeal so readily to the lay mind. Not the least task 
before us for a long time to come will be to continue the education 
of the public in the idea of individualized justice, its purposes 
and its needs. 

Any program for bettering our administration of punitive jus- 
tice must seek to take prosecutions out of politics, and that means 
to take off the burden of politics from the agencies of investiga- 
tion, prosecution, adjudication and penal treatment. In respect of 
this burden of politics, individualized justice is no worse off than 
our everyday criminal justice. Perhaps in one respect it is better 
off since it does not provide so lucrative a field for those who bring 
political pressure to bear upon the agencies enforcing the law. But 
throwing of even the least details of everything into politics, and 
subjection of everyone and everything to political pressure, are 
traditional in America. This is, however, a pioneer rather than a 
necessarily democratic tradition. It is not inevitably required that 
an urban industrial democracy have the same methods of achiev- 
ing its purposes as sufficed for a pioneer, rural, agricultural de- 
mocracy. Two wars of the first magnitude in a generation have 
shaken the cult of incompetence which was an unhappy by-product 
of pioneer democracy. But that and the pioneer faith in versatility 
are by no means things of the past. The ex officio expert is an 
everyday phenomenon in administration. 

If we consider all that has been achieved in what is substantially 
a half century since the inception of the juvenile court, we may well 
feel that the future of individualized justice in America is assured. 
I well remember how when I began, at the beginning of the present 
century, to urge preventive justice before bar associations, and 
when as late as 1912 I began to lecture on the administration of 
justice in the modern city, I was looked upon as an impractical 
theorist when I spoke of what everyone now accepts. Such indeed 
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has been the experience of all of us. But education of the public to 
faith in individualized and preventive justice is only the beginning 
of our task. We must educate the public in the needs of the justice 
they have come to believe in. If we do not falter in urging our 
ideal, if when the first glow of enthusiasm dies out we do not allow 
the system which has grown up to slip back into perfunctory 
routine or become infected by politics or lose its vitality and ef- 
fectiveness, there is no reason why we should doubt that it has 
before it a future worthy of the promise of its beginning. 
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Fashions In Crime Prevention 


EpwIn J. Lukas 
Executive Director 
Society for the Prevention of Crime, New York 


Wee I have written about fashions in crime prevention does 
n 


ot pretend to be complete; it is no more than an array of 

generalities, intended as a commentary on trends, a fragmen- 

tary critique on the dogmatism of the past, the uncertainty of the 
present, the enigma of the future. 

Some crime preventive enterprises today are like proprietary drugs 
of, say, fifty years ago. Most adults recall with a kind of painful nos- 
talgia the era in which unprincipled manufacturers of patent medi- 
cines advertised their wares as curing any and every human ill from 
cancer to dandruff. Indeed the extravagant claims colorfully put for- 
ward for those nostrums ofttimes suggested to the unwary buyer that 
the same foul-smelling liquid could be used interchangeably to cure 
both dandruff and cancer. It may be apocryphal, but I am told that 
even a dog’s colic or fleas were not excluded from the catalogue of 
conditions for which the medicine was said to be a “sure-fire” 
remedy. 

That many people died or, at least, were made desperately ill as 
the result of the unadvised use of these nostrums is well known. An 
embattled medical profession, outraged by the unregulated distribu- 
tion of positively dangerous substances held out as beneficial medi- 
cines, succeeded finally in securing the government’s partial control 
of the industry. 

Not long anterior to the patent medicine era, barber-surgeons 
were plying their trade. They were treating bodily ills by unbeliev- 
ably crude and brutal methods which today, in the still imperfect 
science of medicine, would be considered barbaric, Then, too, the 
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resultant rate of mortality was high. And at long last the barber- 
surgeon was legislated out of existence by a culture that regarded 
such unscientific ministrations as hazardous to life and limb. 

Now it happens that overlapping the period in which both exag- 
gerated and false claims were being made for barber surgery and 
for syrups and poisons parading as medicines, there were offered 
also many child-saving nostrums, By “child-saving” in this context 
is meant those agencies which had as their purpose the prevention of 
the disease of delinquency and the reclamation of the children. For 
a few hundred years there have been as many varieties of methods 
for handling the problems of such youngsters as there have been 
theories concerning the causation of those problems. In short, there 
have been fashions in crime prevention. What a rich storehouse of 
criminological doctrine has been fashioned and abandoned over the 
span of mankind’s history so far. Consider some of the earlier think- 
ing on the subject. When people believed that crime proceeded from 
seduction by an evil spirit or demon they tried to exorcise that 
spirit through unspeakably severe punishment. When people of a 
later and presumably more enlightened age considered tattooing as 
an unmistakable sign of instinctive criminality, an association of 
ideas was developed, the last vestige of which has not yet disap- 
peared, For men who are tattooed are still regarded as “tough.” 

When some early behavior scientists advanced the notion that 
certain physiological configurations: the cauliflower ear, the crooked 
nose, the prognathic chin, the large jaw, etc., were indices of crimi- 
nal tendencies, people became self-conscious in a mild anthropolo- 
gical way; they marked their criminal-type neighbors for close watch- 
ing and offered embarrassed excuses for children who bore one or 
more of these tell-tale stigmata. 

To be sure there is growth implied in each succeeding doctrine. 
But as fashions in clothes have turned full circle and the fashions of 
today are reminiscent of those of many years ago, we sometimes 
wonder whether—where crime and its prevention are concerned— 
there may not be a similar danger lurking in the passing parade of 
current modes. 

For example, during colonial times if it was believed that anti- 
socia] behavior in a youth was due to economic underprivilege and 
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an imbalance in the distribution of labor, then the child-savers used 
a severe system of indenture to artisans and craftsmen. A dual pur- 
pose was thus served: the boy would be given employment which 
ultimately would make him less dependent, and a labor problem 
would be solved. 

If, on the other hand, it was thought that delinquency was simply 
the manifestation of a strong-willed spirit that needed breaking, the 
child-saving authorities would “correct” that strong will by whipping 
(the “sturdy rogue” got twelve stripes; the “weaker” only six), or 
by chains, collars of iron or manacles. 

In the sense that punishment was supposed to be reformative, all 
of this was conveniently placed under the canopy of prevention. 
Discipline was then considered a certain preventive of recidivism. 
But the trend toward increased severity of discipline, which marked 
that early era, was not unmixed with other techniques, initiated by 
some experimental and sentimental people. In the late seventeenth 
century in Germanv the scholar Francke started his school for the 
destitute. There followed Falk’s institution in Weimar for children 
“who were in the path of crime and destruction”; Boston Harbor’s 
farm school for the “reformation of boys exposed to extraordinary 
temptations and who were in danger of becoming vicious and dan- 
gerous”; and Griscom’s Quaker institution in New York for children 
of tender years who were to be kept “under a course of discipline 
severe and unchanging but alike calculated to subdue and conciliate.” 
The latter institution soon blossomed into the well-known House of 
Refuge, with all the unpleasant recollections which the mere name 
refreshes in the minds of those still not too jaded to be shocked. 


Retribution and Repentance 


The foregoing samples of so-called preventive enterprises are 
offered only as symbolic of an epoch in the development of some 
empirical dogmas in relation to crime. It is not at all singular that 
what was done by these pioneers in the name of crime prevention 
clung closely to what was thought to be the cause of crime. They 
possessed one virtue, at least — they were forthright. They held 
that, as all people were creatures of free will, their behavior and 
destiny were self-controllable, with a little help from the outside now 
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and then. Consider the prevailing idea of crime causation when 
secular courts first became empowered to administer criminal justice. 
That function had been entrusted to — or more accurately, arrogated 
by — the Church. The Church had, since the days of Constantine, 
prosecuted for violation of moral sanctions as well as of ecclesiastical 
edicts, And the Church had established a simple rule of thumb in 
relation to behavior: the culprit was possessed of an evil will; evil 
conduct called for retribution; and retribution must be swift, certain, 
and severe. 


When the Church surrendered to courts the power to prosecute, 
judge and punish culprits, this concept, entertained generally by 
people in those days, was not abandoned. On the contrary, though 
there was a gradual weakening of the theory of retaliation and ret- 
ribution, it was replaced by a doctrine even more dangerous, namely, 
expiation: to offend was sinful, hence the sinner must repent. And 
what more suitable inducement to repentance was there than suffer- 
ing? The more grievous the offense, the greater the need for repent- 
ance. That in turn required more suffering. And inexorably, that 
meant more punishment. 


Hence the logic of what courts did to punish offenders, and what 
people did in the name of crime prevention so long as they nourished 
the notion of free will, was unassailable. Under either concept—tre- 
venge or expiation—it was a simple matter to regard non-conforming 
behavior as blameworthy. And the doctrine of blameworthiness, so 
firmly entrenched in the muddy stream of thinking which then and 
since characterized much criminologic and penologic activity, made 
it possible to rationalize the change from revenge to expiation with- 
out so much as the loss of a night’s sleep. 


And when one looks about him today he gathers that this notion 
did not pass with the Middle Ages. Its deep roots survived, and 
found flower in the nineteenth century as well. Indeed, during each 
new upsurge in crime in the twentieth century the notion takes 
flower again. It is a hardy perennial. 

It is in this perspective that the present era must be regarded. 
For it is a melancholy fact that the dominant philosophy of most 
of the crime-preventers who established the first private agencies 
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to save children, prevails with some notable exceptions in the con- 
temporary scene as well. 

To be sure, later practitioners of the unique art of prevention 
did succeed in mollifying the harshness of that early rule-of-thumb 
at least in one respect. They realized that free will might be in- 
fluenced by surrounding circumstances, such as poverty and a 
broken home. The first poorhouses and orphanages must have been 
gestures of recognition that, left to their own devices, the destitute 
and the homeless might behave desperately. For thus, it was then 
reckoned, the will became weakened. To strengthen the will re- 
quired no more than the satisfaction of a few physical needs. The 
formula for modifying behavior patterns was that simple. 

The vast majority of the agencies were anchored to the archaic 
doctrine which the secular courts inherited from the Church. There- 
fore, as might be expected, the program of the crime preventers of 
those days took on the color of the criminologic creed of the times 
which gave them birth. It didn’t occur to them that physical care 
was but one facet of preventive work. The emotional factors in the 
background of the child were being largely overlooked. The psy- 
chological disciplines were either not yet born or had barely begun 
to use their mystical jargon, then—and frequently now—so incom- 
prehensible. The parochial attitude of those crime preventers toward 
behavior rendered impossible the acceptance of the concept, so out- 
rageous, so tenuous, that antisocial behavior could be caused by 
anything except the perverseness of people. 


SPCC 


Consider the days in which societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children were organized. Scarcely a large community 
was without one at the turn of the century. These organizations 
had two main functions: to enforce various laws designed to pro- 
tect children, and to provide a temporary detention home or shelter. 
While many have since been implemented with more humane and 
modern procedures, the preponderant number of the societies for 
years followed the easier path of harsh discipline and minimal 
custodial facilities—nothing more. The rough philosophy applied to 
delinquent children was frequently extended to neglected and de- 
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pendent children. The workers in some agencies seemed not at all 

disturbed by the notion that, as their purpose was to prevent 
cruelty, they should not practice cruelty. Perhaps you have read 
Lilly Crackell, that poignant diatribe against this species of welfare 
organization. The author, Caroline Slade, describes the vicissitudes 
of a young unmarried mother who became the first “client” of a 
slightly reorganized SPCA. Because of a substantial falling off in 
its activities in animal-saving, the SPCA transformed itself into an 
SPCC without any more significant modification in program or per- 
sonnel or plant than was entailed in the mere substitution of 
“children” for “animals” in its title. 

One of the oldest of the SPCC’s is the New York Society, organ- 
ized in 1874, It was a private, non-profit corporation, and enjoyed 
semi-official status. Although the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare had the power of visitation and report, its recommendations 
were not mandatory on the Society. For years this organization was 
free from interference by the courts or other public agencies. Its 
aloofness from public control was extraordinary. For a while it was 
even impossible to gain access to the building which it maintained. 

A few studies of the work of that Society were made. In 1936 
testimony was elicited to the effect that the Society’s agents were 
incompetent; that the Society’s affairs were improperly admin- 
istered; and that the methods of the Society were antiquated. The 
commissioner of accounts in New York City investigated the law 
enforcement work of the Society and found it “unsatisfactory and of . 
poor calibre.” 

In 1944 a Committee of the Justices of the Domestic Relations 
Court of New York City jointly with the Department of Investiga- 
tion of the city conducted another investigation. The findings emerg- 
ing from that study indicate that the agency had failed in its obliga- 
tions to the children in every aspect of its shelter program. It was 
charged that: a) the Society perpetuated an antiquated system of 
classifying children which dates back to the days of Commodore 
Gerry; b) the Society pursued a “know-nothing” policy, whereby 
the staff was forbidden to learn anything of the personalities of the 
children; c) the Society fostered overcrowding in some of its 
groups and an otherwise unsound utilization of space; d) it empha- 
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sized discipline in the form of threats and corporal punishment, 
which was often administered capriciously, unfairly and incon- 
sistently; e) the food served the children had been insufficient 
nutritionally and often unpalatable; and f) its medical program 
was thoroughly inadequate and there was no recognition of the 
symptoms of children who might be physically or mentally ill. 

I have referred at some length to this exhibit of outmoded tech- 
niques in child saving because it is no longer arguable that child 
care agencies cannot justify their existence today on the basis of a 
child-rearing philosophy which was obsolescent when the agency 
was created, What has been said should not be interpreted to mean 
that the mere age of an agency determines whether it can gracefully 
wear the current fashion in welfare work or crime prevention. But 
the passage of time does require being flexible and muscular enough 
to adapt current practices to latter-day findings. 


The Society for the Prevention of Crime 


Shall I be forgiven if I offer a contrasting and relevant exhibit? 
The Society for the Prevention of Crime, whose director I am 
privileged to be, was organized in 1876 by some outstanding citizens 
of New York City. Its original grants of purpose were broad enough 
to include the whole gamut of activity implied in the title it took. 
Its interests and coverage were widely diversified, but they were 
also narrowly conceived, for the founders were naturally wed to the 
prevailing belief that crime can best be prevented by enforcing laws 
rigidly. In 1882 it reported colorfully that a large number of dis- 
reputable places had been licensed as hotels which lacked the qual- 
ifications to so operate. The Society had been active in cultivating 
public sentiment against the “injurious tendency of pool selling” 
(a form of gambling) ; it vigorously pursued and prosecuted keep- 
ers of gambling houses, “which had the effect of producing a 
marked curtailment in the revenue of those establishments.” While 
the Society deplored the fact that the “field was not entirely sup- 
pressed”, it was encouraged to know that “gambling was being con- 
ducted in a less open and extensive manner than formerly.” More- 
over, the Society inspired the police authorities to restrict the sale 
of liquors at “walking matches” given at Madison Square Garden. 
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It reported another year that it had procured ten indictments 
against “parties for violations of the law”; it had “one man sent 
to the penitentiary for 30 days and fined $250 for violation of the 
Excise Law”; also “one other party sent to the same place for 150 
days and fined $100.” It also “raided and broke up two large 
opium dens.” It was responsible for closing a number of saloons 
and complained to the superintendent of police “against a police- 
man in full uniform for being found in a poolroom and engaged 
in the game.” 

In 1888 the Society reported to the public “that there was con- 
siderable improvement in New York City in regard to the observ- 
ance of the law” and in the “conduct and number of liquor saloons 
which have always been a terrific source of disorder and crime.” 
In 1896 it was responsible for the inauguration of the famous 
Lexow Committee inquiry into political corruption in New York 
City. It claims to have brought about the defeat of Tammany Hall 
in 1894 and the reconstruction of the police and other departments. 
It was also responsible, in part, for the well known “rackets” in- 
vestigation conducted by Governor Thomas Dewey when he was 
county attorney. 

You will have noted that the Society’s emphasis in those days 
was chiefly on law enforcement. That reflected the chief preoccu- 
pation of those estimable people who shared the belief that if you 
would prevent crime you must find where it is being committed and 
descend on those places with implacable force. Prevention of crime 
meant simply detection of and prosecution for crime. 

Within the last ten years a notable transformation has taken 
place in the Society’s philosophy and activities. It is now a com- 
mon belief that if we would prevent crime we must ameliorate or 
abolish those conditions which cause it; if we would prevent crime 
we must first prevent criminals. Hence the Society is now a gadfly; 
it is dedicated to the improvement of preventive and treatment prac- 
tices in existing public and private agencies. It attempts to interpret 
to the public the largely overlooked causes of delinquency and 
crime, to the extent of our limited knowledge of causes. It utilizes 
all modern media available to it—radio, circulars, newspapers, 
magazines—for the dissemination of such information as will illum- 
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inate the public’s attitude toward causation and toward individual- 
ized rehabilitation. It is a promoter of legislative and administrative 
reforms, and tries to be uncompromising in its efforts to secure 
those changes which coincide with modern thinking. 

Progress in bringing these about is discouragingly slow. We con- 
stantly encounter cynicism, indifference, ignorance and prejudice. But 
we have faith in the soundness of a policy whose objective is closing 
the yawning gap in the criminologic thinking of a public which 
countenances so many outmoded methods in human relations while 
it sports new automobile models each passing year. 

This I believe is an alteration in methodology deserving of men- 
tion at this juncture because the Society is a contemporary of many 
other private agencies which have adhered to archaic preventive 
notions while all about them significant changes have been wrought 
—in the physical sciences, the social sciences, and in the gadgets 
needed for prosperity in a precarious world. 


Community Activities 


Now to shift to a quite different aspect of what purports to be 
preventive work. There was a dearth of community activities in 


the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. There were few or no such 
things as coordinating councils, boys’ clubs, family guidance or 
mental hygiene clinics. The settlement house or community center 
was initiated in London sixty years ago. It grew out of the convic- 
tion that contact between university men and slum dwellers was a 
desirable experience—for university men. By 1890 several settle- 
ments in the United States had been founded. This later develop- 
ment followed the principle of providing meeting places for local 
groups, organizing clubs and recreational facilities, rendering per- 
sonal services to their neighbors, cooperating closely with casework 
agencies, and often taking the lead in organizing neighborhood 
councils. 

What of their role in crime prevention, a function often claimed 
for them? To the extent that the settlement has made itself at- 
tractive to and has welcomed pre-delinquent and delinquent young- 
sters and has devised therapeutic techniques for those youngsters, 
it justifies the claim of a preventive function. On the other hand, 
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insofar as it pursues a policy of exclusion of such youngsters or 
fails to maintain a program adapted to their needs, it is not a factor 
in crime prevention, though it may fulfil other useful purposes. 

In any case, the settlement was not initially an enterprise de- 
signed to ameliorate the conditions in which pre-delinquents were 
steeped. Deep and widespread concern for the welfare of children 
first found organized expression in the White House Conference of 
1909. Since then White House Conferences on child welfare have 
been held approximately every ten years, viewing the need of 
children from increasingly broad perspectives. Today child wel- 
fare agencies are governmental and voluntary; local, state and 
national. The national agencies function in a consultative capacity 
for the adoption and promotion of standards. The statewide and 
local agencies function on two levels: 1) protective services to 
children in their own homes, and 2) parental care in foster homes 
and institutions. Though there had been a differentiation between 
services to families and services to children, the present trend is 
toward the closer integration of these two fields. 


A Policy of Exclusion 


But there can be no blinking the grim fact that where delinquency 


prevention is concerned some of these agencies would be more pre- 
ventive in character if they were less selective in intake policy. I 
refer to agencies specializing in foster home placement and institu- 
tions for long term care. We are disturbed by the degree of selectivity 
exercised in some of these places, which incidentally are custodial 
primarily. Many organizations will take only a child of the same 
religious faith as the governing board of the agency. Others refuse 
to make their services available to Negroes, even of the same 
religious faith. And still others reject children presenting behavior 
symptoms of a severe nature. The more or less normally endowed 
child, physically and emotionally, is of course acceptable. Screen- 
ing processes are employed which result in leaving inordinately 
large gaps in placement and care of a large group of children. The 
very children most in need of placement and care frequently lack it. 
And these gaps are not filled readily by somewhat helpless public 
agencies which cannot get appropriations to establish their own 
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institutional facilities, or what is worse, have adopted the poten- 
tially hazardous ideology that government should not invade what 
supposedly is an exclusively private function. It is safe to predict 
that these practices will not continue indefinitely. Tax-exempt 
private agencies will one day soon reform their policies or be sup- 
planted by public enterprises. The trend is unmistakably in that 
direction, if we correctly interpret a recent bulletin issued by the 
U. S. Children’s Bureau. 

Another instrumentality claims a share of the credit for crime 
prevention, namely the group providing leisure-time services for 
elementary and high school boys and girls. One characteristic of 
a large number of these agencies is that they require their partici- 
pants to qualify under rules of membership. These rules inevitably 
result in a policy of exclusion. The so-called “problem child” has 
been excluded from participation in the activities of many of these 
organizations. 

To be sure, the inclusion of such children would pose administra- 
tive problems. Wouldn’t their program be prejudiced by the par- 
ticipation of problem youngsters? That depends of course on how 
disturbed they are. But on the whole I think not; an emotionally 
stable and secure child cannot be so easily corrupted. He has the 
protection of his security and stability; he is thus insulated against 
the “shock” of contact with youngsters whose patterns deviate from 
an established norm. The larger question is whether it is not desir- 
able from the viewpoint of prevention to attempt to integrate into 
more or less normal groups those presenting symptoms of mild 
behavior disorders. This proposal is not as radical as it seems; it 
has already been effectuated, with varying degrees of success in a 
few places. It serves two purposes: 1) exposes them to the benefi- 
cent effect of group activity with children possessing conforming 
behavior patterns; and 2) furnishes an opportunity—all too rare in 
the community—to reach the problem case more readily and stra- 
tegically on an individual basis, thus implementing a faulty system 
of diagnosis and treatment. 

We recognize the difficulties involved; it is nevertheless a challeng- 
ing project that some brave souls have undertaken. The effort should 
be multiplied. Each excluding organization pursues its policy to- 
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ward vulnerable youngsters on the theory that the formidable task 
of rendering them less vulnerable should be delegated to others. 
But as this policy dominates the practices of so many agencies, soon 
the disturbed children become nobody’s children in an atmosphere 
charged with elaborate claims of what is being done for needy 


children. 


Police Juvenile Bureaus 


A word about a typical public program of prevention. Some 
police departments in larger cities operate juvenile aid bureaus. 
They screen those complaints of acts of delinquency which may be 
adjusted without court action from those which require court inter- 
vention. But they also sponsor playgrounds and athletic leagues; 
and they establish coordinating councils of civic and social work 
organizations. Doubt has been expressed concerning the efficacy 
of any such plan of prevention under the auspices of a law enforce- 
ment agency. A phenomenon exists in this country, namely, a dis- 
trust of the police on the part of young people. That this is unfair 
in most places need not be argued. Its origin may be traced to a 
practice by which position and tenure on a police force once were 
rewards granted to unfit beneficiaries of a political spoils system. 
And you may well imagine the motley types assembled in a police 
department while such a system of recruitment flourished. 

In New York City until a few years ago, the Juvenile Aid Bureau 
was, but is no longer, staffed by people with casework training who 
vere sensitive to the aid of the social sciences and psychological 
disciplines in determining which pre-delinquents and delinquents 
should be referred for diagnosis and treatment. Now the function 
of casework is vested in uniformed policemen, 

Often it is the child, not the complaint, that requires adjustment. 
Until police departments find people who possess the skills requisite 
for that specialized operation the goal they fix is being compromised. 
Dependence upon untrained police or even neighborhood volunteers 
to initiate coordinating councils which undertake work with indivi- 
dual children, ultimately leads to a misguided reliance upon well- 
intentioned but dangerous amateur diagnosis and treatment of 
socially unacceptable behavior. We wouldn’t tolerate this in a 
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public health program; we cannot imagine why it should be tolerated 
in crime prevention. Successful prevention of crime must be related 
to the nearest we can come to cause. This is true of somatic diseases; 
it is equally true of behavior. It is not possible to overestimate 
the baneful implications of any ill-considered plan, or one con- 
ceived in a spirit dominated merely by the desire to “do something” 
about crime and delinquency. The roots of crime are deep; and they 
will be enduring so long as the probing and extirpating are carried 
on in a climate of unintegrated effort. 


Area Project 


In striking contrast to a police-inspired and administered enter- 
prise of community-wide proportions, is the “area project” idea, 
first given impetus in Chicago some years ago. It is not, as opposed 
to the coordinating council, primarily a crime preventive, though 
prevention is bound to be one of its by-products. The virtue of this 
plan—the organization of all the people of an area into a congress 
to find a common vital interest in the improvement of the neighbor- 
hood—is that it includes all creeds and varieties of people. The 
only qualification for membership is that the person—of whatever 
age—reside in the area. It is a genuine “grass roots” movement. 
Its program revolves around health, child welfare, employment 
and housing. One of the characteristics of this plan is the minimum 
of adult supervision to which young people are subjected in both 
planning and effectuating their projects. The natural qualities of 
leaders in the group are exploited. To be sure, there are some 
children who, because of their limited capacities, need a modicum 
of supervision. But often supervision has been carried to such 
extremes that it is somewhat destructive of the child’s personality 
and faculty for self-management. 

The ideal neighborhood council, concerned with all aspects of 
community life, starts with the people of the area. Inspiration for its 
creation comes close to being spontaneous; and when that happens 
the enthusiasm is constant and genuine. This movement is dis- 
tinguished from a project imported into the neighborhood under 
outside auspices whose primary objective is crime prevention. To 
conflict groups especially the police symbolize despised law 
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and order; professional social workers represent abhorred sup- 
ervised activity. And if we would deal constructively with conflict 
groups we ought to acknowledge that both of these are anathema to 
the very local elements whom the council is trying to reach. The se- 
cret, then, resides in the source from which the inspiration comes. At 
most, the seed of the idea may be planted by others; the nourish- 
ment must be local. Sir James Barrie, in his play What Every 
Woman Knows has one of his characters say: “Every woman knows 
that every man likes to think he is doing it all himself.” And in that 
concept one will find the magic ingredient for success in this type 
of venture. 

While on the subject of conflict groups, though it probably will 
be regarded as heresy for me to say so, I think the handling of the 
street gang problem is symbolic of how fuzzy we are in our tech- 
niques. Every now and then conflict gangs are invited by social 
agencies to attend a youth conference. There they are harangued on 
the error of their ways by a soldier, or a well known prize fighter 
or baseball player, a bandleader or crooner, or the conductor of 
the children’s column of the local newspaper. After the “conference” 
word goes out that the gangs “pledged” a truce in their warfare. 
Indeed for a few days peace reigns. But shortly conflict breaks out 
again. This happens—as it is bound to—because the roots of the 
behavior of the gang member cannot be explored in a mass meeting. 
Nor can behavior patterns be modified by such naively conceived 
expedients as “pep talks”. The process by which we shall prevent 
the depredations of the conflict gang is much more complicated 
than that because the motivations of individual gang members are 
complicated. The conflict gang is an ancient phenomenon. Through 
it its members find escape and can channel aggresiveness engend- 
ered in impossible home situations. 

It would be impossible in this short space to cover the legion 
of other community programs, school programs, police programs, 
recreational programs, intramural and extramural programs which 
have as their purpose the control of delinquency and the prevei:tion 
of crime. But I cannot close this branch of the commentary without 
enumerating a few more projects that have been instituted in the 
name of crime prevention, There are “youth canteens” dotting the 
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landscape from Maine to California, established by churches, boys’ 
clubs, and beverage companies. There are summer camps, play- 
grounds, job-finding agencies, special schools and special classes 
(for truants and probationers), farms, big sisters, big brothers, 
scout and ranger organizations, and a potpourri of others. 

Many of those organizations selected for mention or comment 
have already been criticized because they reject the particularly 
vulnerable child. It ought also to be observed that in some respects 
they ignore or fail to treat constructively those vulnerable children 
who do have access to their programs. An example may be cited 
at this point. Several years ago a fourteen year old youngster liv- 
ing in New York City, who possessed an incipient psychosis of 
which several agencies were aware, was sent by a social agency to 
a summer camp for two weeks. Toward the end of his two weeks 
stay he raped and killed the young daughter of a neighboring 
farmer. It developed that what he needed was not the routine of a 
typical summer camp, but rather some intensive therapy at the 
hewdq of a skilled psychiatrist. 


Concepts of Causation 


Perhaps the fault lies in the multitude of theories advanced these 
days concerning crime causation. Each so-called preventive enter- . 
prise has its own concept of causation to which it adheres with a 
tenacity that would evoke more admiration if the concept were more 
valid. Thus it has been said that crime is due to: empty churches, 
broken homes, poverty, parental neglect, cheap commercialized re- 
creation or not enough recreation, comics, mystery stories, radio 
thrillers, sex-stimulating movies, excessive mobility of population, 
illiteracy, malnutrition, glandular imbalance, feeblemindedness, bad 
eyesight and infected teeth. 

In pursuance of those beliefs there have been myriad schemes: 
the prohibition of intoxicating drinks, of coffee, of some soft drinks, 
of tobacco, of juke-box machines; the control of movies and radio, 
the abolition of comics; and believe it or not, the installation of 
more electric lights on street corners. It has been proposed that 
parents be prosecuted and sent to prison. In San Francisco parents 
have been “sentenced” to parental schools to “learn” how not to con- 
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tribute to the delinquency of their children. And in New Jersey 
parents are being invited to attend classrooms with their children. 

We have also had “boys and girls weeks”; and someone re- 
cently offered a large sum of money to finance an annual “crime 
prevention week”. Judges have placed children on probation on con- 
dition that they read certain prescribed literature, and it has been 
proposed that piano-playing is an antidote to antisocial behavior. 
Meanwhile, newspaper editors, district attorneys and police com- 
missioners are convinced that the only genuine crime preventive is 
the certainty and severity of punishment, swift punitive justice. 
Legislation has been passed to require the sterilization of hopeless 
idiots and imbeciles, and to limit immigration on the theory that 
the foreign born are more criminalistic than the native born. 

A well known national magazine with an enormous circulation for 
some years has had a monthly feature devoted to “techniques of 
crime prevention”. Of the fifty-two important men who, in as many 
months, contributed articles on the subject, one was an ex-president 
of the United States, two were mayors, seven were law enforce- 
ment officials, nineteen were congressmen, one was a rear admiral, 
sixteen were governors, five were prison wardens, and one was the 
judge of a civil court. There were no criminologists, sociologists or 
psychiatrists among them. 

From all of the foregoing it appears that there is no end to the 
proposals for prevention because there is as yet no clarity of think- 
ing on the genesis of the phenomenon we are trying to prevent. The 
clarity of thinking we hope for may be impossible to achieve until 
behavior scientists have elicited greater exactness from the veritable 


mountain of confused and confusing material accumulated each 
passing decade. 


Outlook for the Future 


Before we solve the riddle of how to manage man as effectively 
as we control the atom, we shall yet be required to know more 
about why men do what they do, or fail to do what our culture 
expects of them. What of the future? Some regard it grimly. I have 
called it an enigma because, though our knowledge grows apace, 
there are discouraging signs of disinclination to expand and apply 
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that knowledge. We know infinitely less concerning the causes of 
crime and delinquency than we know about how to split the atom. 
Perhaps that is because we have lavished more time and resources 
on developing atomic energy than on understanding human be- 
havior. 

Moreover, our attitudes still possess so many palpable defects. 
For too long we have ensconced ourselves in the comfortable notion 
that our conforming fellow human beings are “good” and the non- 
conforming are “bad”. Acceptable behavior we still describe as 
“right”; unacceptable as “wrong” behavior. 

But we haven’t made substantial progress in solving the crime 
problem in that way. In short, modern society’s failure here in the 
United States to probe more deeply into the causes of crime, and its 
failure to relate treatment to those causes, have brought us to the 
point in this atomic age at which our crime rate is the highest in 
the world. Yet we are only a little closer to understanding why this 
is so than we were before the molecule was identified. 

This is not to be interpreted as meaning or even suggesting that 
when we understand crime motivation we shall eradicate crime. 
For wherever people with discrete cultures and personalities live 
together, we may anticipate a certain quantum of antisocial be- 
havior. Many conflicts are engendered and exhibited even in an 
emotionally well adjusted and economically secure society. Hence 
the community of the future will perform its highest purpose if it 
comes close to maintaining the incidence of that behavior at an irre- 
ducible minimum. 

If therefore the future of crime prevention is to take on a brighter 
hue, it is incumbent on us first to acknowledge that the gross over- 
simplifications which have been constructed in respect to causation 
are but shibboleths which have led us astray. Not until those myths 
are destroyed shall we be ready to surrender the old-fashioned 
brooms we use to scare away the ghosts who people those myths. 
We must first know, understand, and be able to deal with the pro- 
found secret of the criminal before we can reduce crime substantially. 

And we are on the threshold of discovery of that secret. Experi- 
mentation, bold and imaginative, is being conducted today which 
is destined to bring us closor to an awareness of the ingredients of 
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that emotional climate in which the criminal thrives best. Among 
others, the Gluecks of Harvard University have embarked on a 
series of studies which will render crime prevention tomorrow, not 
an exact science, but a surer science than it can possibly be in the 
severely limited state of our knowledge today. However, this much 
we know now concerning causes: it is not poverty alone; the vast 
majority of the poor are law abiding. To the extent that poverty be- 
comes a factor, it is relative poverty, not absolute. It is not broken 
homes alone; the vast majority of those who are products of broken 
homes are law abiding. The extent that a broken home becomes a 
factor depends largely on whether the abandoning parent is well out 
of the home. It is not neglect alone; nor solely lack of recreational 
facilities. It is a combmation of factors, the roots of which are deep 
in the past of the offender. 

Some of those factors are predisposing and some are precipita- 
ting. Behavior is only a symptom; if it is antisocial it is a clear be- 
trayal of the existence of these factors. The habitual offender always 
has that curious combination of factors in his history, that hierarchy 
of influences which are always economic, social and psychological. 


To treat one and ignore the others is to fail miserably in our 
gigantic task, 


Modifying Conditions Which Produce Crime 


In its purest sense therefore, to cope effectively with crime and 
delinquency entails a systematic alteration of those conditions which 
produce that behavior. Those conditions are by their nature political, 
social, economic. And when those conditions are modified, there will 
emerge a less crassly materialistic, a more cooperative and mutually 
helpful culture. In that milieu we shall preoccupy ourselves more 
with the prevention of criminals than with the prevention of crime 
in the abstract. . 

Thus in this future we are discussing it would be axiomatic that 
truly effective and enduring crime prevention involves economic 
security, first-rate housing, parental education in advance of parent- 
hood, sensitively operated schools, planned recreation, universal 
medical and psychiatric care of a high order, rising standards of 
ethics in government, business and the professions, and the cultiva- 
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tion of a spirit which would eliminate social prejudices of all kinds. 

But we are not encouraged to believe that full enjoyment of all 
this is possible in our time. It will come to pass only at slow pace, 
and in irritatingly small installments. There are signs here and 
there of significant beginnings, but because of a host of obstacles 
the transition period will likely be long and fraught with much 
strife. 

One such obstacle is the vast gap between soundly and scientif- 
ically conceived recommendations for effective crime prevention 
and control, and what may be effectuated readily. In social work 
and its allied fields, including the behavior sciences, there are al- 
most as many shades of opinion and divisions of belief as there are 
in politics. There are conservatives, liberals, and radicals. There 
are all the familiar lunatic fringes with which modern politics and 
economics abound. And there are those who thwart progressive ac- 
tion by old-fashioned ideas and by narrow self-interest. Some of 
the needs can be met promptly. Some can only be met after the atti- 
tudes of the public, of the vested interests in social work, and of the 
officials in criminal justice administration are altered. We encounter 
and must continually combat ignorance, cynicism, indifference and 
the stubbornness of entrenched ideas that are demonstrably false. 


It would be a fascinating pastime to conjure up a description of 
the crime preventive activities of the foreseeable future. Speculation 
is so luxurious! But though the temptation is great I shall resist it 
because the product of that kind of speculation might resemble an 
H. G. Wells fantasy; the community of the future might take on 
the flavor of Butler’s Erewhon. This one concession I will make 
however to the allurement of prediction: in at least one spot on the 
surface of this troubled area—the elementary school—we perceive 
the possibility, yes even the probability, of a new fashion which 
will be utilitarian rather than decorative. The school being the 
peculiarly strategic place through which all educable children must 
pass, will at intake expose each child to a full battery of psycho- 
logical tests and a psychiatric examination; a complete social his- 
tory will be compiled. This will be repeated at periodic intervals. 
All significant changes will be recorded, and when necessary will 
be made the occasion for referral and adjustment to diagnostic, 
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therapeutic, or other appropriate casework or guidance agencies 
organically affiliated with schools. 

A whole congeries of economic, social and psychological prob- 
lems will thus be uncovered for the first time. In this way we may 
ensure prompt discovery and treatment of many maladjustments 
hitherto unattended. And in this way much crime not now being 
prevented may be prevented. 

However even when that procedure comes to fruition there will 
yet ke at least three prerequisites to any preventive program in 
every American community. First, no program calculated to prevent 
crime and delinquency or to treat offenders holds the promise of a 
substantial measure of success unless the personnel administering it 
is in all respects trained and skilled and warmly sympathetic to the 
needs of children and adults. Just the other day an eleven year old 
boy, despondent over the death of his mother only two months ago, 
was sent out of his classroom by a teacher who admonished him not 
to return until he learned “to behave like a gentleman.” He promptly 
hanged himself with a girl’s jumping rope. 

This child’s protest against indifference should stir us to recognize 
that the art of diagnosis and social action is a delicate and unique 
art. And such an art, like the art of medicine or law or atomic 
fission cannot be entrusted to insensitive people, enthusiastic am- 
ateurs or political hangers-on. Many plans appearing to possess the 
cumulative wisdom of experts in this field, telescoping the virtues of 
the multitude of schemes concocted by man, have literally been 
wrecked by untrained albeit well-intentioned do-gooders, by frus- 
trated misfits, and by politicians who, speaking plainly, have no 
business dealing with young people and their behavior. 


Secondly, it should be by now obvious that every such enterprise 
must maintain a program that is at least as attractive to youngsters 
with antisocial potentialities as to those who in the normal course of 
events would spontaneously refrain from antisocial behavior. “Prob- 
lem children,” as they are frequently called, indeed require more 
facilities than non-problem children. They deserve at least as many 
shrewdly planned activities as do your children and mine who so 
far may have exhibited none of the classic symptoms we label 
“delinquent”. Negro children require at least as many—in some 
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places more—opportunities for character building, vocational and , 
recreational activities as white children. Like the bacillus in tuber- 
culosis the predisposing factors in crime are no respecters of per- 
sons. They attack all impartially; they are unembarrassed by any 
archaic notions of discrimination, The rich and the poor, the tall 
and the short, those who live in big houses and those who live in 
hovels—all are possible victims. 

Therefore we must siphon off all the aspects of autocratic and 
undemocratic procedure which characterize many private and public 
enterprises for crime prevention and treatment. Democracy must 
prevail in the large and in the small community, else it cannot 
spill over in the provinces. Democracy must be practiced, else it 
will never be more than a meaningless word in our lexicon, a word 
relegated to limbo by the atrophy of disuse. 

Finally, it seems trite to say that a program of prevention calls 
for close coordination of all the forces of the community. No one 
yet possesses a patent on a successful technique of prevention; a 
monopoly just cannot be created in this field. There are no nostrums 
for antisocial behavior. The past and the present abundantly prove 


that. No agency can afford to advertise itself as possessing the sole 
formula or weapon to combat crime, because no single agency has 
the genius or the facilities with which to undertake such a difficult 
and delicate mission. Combined operations became fashionable dur- 


ing the last war; they are clearly indicated in the future of our 
war on crime. 





Heads I Win And Tails You Lose’ 


A Note on Delinquency Prevention and Community Organization 


SauL D. ALINSKY 
Executive Director, Industrial Areas Foundation 
Chicago, Illinois 


VERYONE is agin sin and everyone is agin delinquency. The 

Republicans, the Democrats, the Socialists, the Communists, 

the Cotholics, the Protestants, the Jews, the Negroes and the 
whites, the Big Business Men, and the bosses of big criminal gangs 
all stand united and agreed in their opposition to juvenile delin- 
quency. 

This unanimity of opinion and its emotional wrappings provide 
a receptive foundation for a sentimental, non-critical, non-question- 
ing attitude on the part of the general public towards all crime pre- 
vention agencies including those in the field of community organi- 
zation. It should be remembered that the subject of delinquency 
prevention is one which is very dear to the heart of the public. It 
involves the saving of the little boys and girls who have gone astray. 
Juvenile delinquency provides an orchestral score for playing on 
the sentimental heart strings of people to the point where it is 
utterly impossible for them to resist making financial contributions 
“to help the kids.” 

It therefore is natural that the general public should wistfully and 
trustfully assume that crime prevention agencies are doing as good 
a job as possible; that they are spending their resources as intel- 
ligently as possible; and certainly that they are doing what they 
claim to do. Crime prevention agencies have therefore come to 
occupy in the public mind a place of nobility and almost sacredness. 
In the light of this sentimental framework through which the public 
sees the field of crime prevention, it becomes utterly blasphemous 
to even raise the question as to whether crime prevention agencies 
are doing a half way decent job; or whether they are driven by 
wishful thinking to make claims to accomplishment; or whether (to 


*Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work 1946. 
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be as blunt as possible) some of these agencies have not degenerated 
into far worse rackets than the delinquency which they profess to 
treat. 

It is with this in mind that I should like to raise a few questions 
and present a few illustrations of what I mean by the blind unques- 
tioning attitude of the general public to these so-called delinquency 
prevention programs. 

All agencies operating in the field of delinquency prevention are 
armed with a fool-proof approach which guarantees them success 
regardless of what happens. “hese agencies have a magic formula. 
This formula can best be ‘escribed in that American colloquial 
statement, “Heads I win and tails you lose.” 

The simplest and crudest illustration of what I mean by this is 
to be found in the reports of many community councils, character 
building agencies, boys clubs and other organizations working in 
delinquency prevention. If an agency makes claims which are based 
upon its own reports, its own data, its own emotions, it becomes 
almost impossible to query them without questioning the agency’s 
integrity. 

If, on the other hand, the agency is armed with statistics then it is 
truly in an invulnerable position. If after it comes into a community 
the rate of delinquency goes down the workers can always say, and 
do say, “See, figures don’t lie. What more need we say? We came 
in and the rate of delinquency went down.” If the rate remains con- 
stant they can always say, and do say, “We have held the line—since 
we have been working here there has been no increase in juvenile 
delinquency.” If the rate of delinquency goes up they say, “See, 
crime is on the increase and if it weren’t for our work just think 
how much higher it would be. This proves we need more money.” 


A Case in Point 


And so it goes—a perfect “Heads I win and tails you lose” pro- 
position. In one of the largest cities of the United States there exists 
today a delinquency prevention community organization which takes 
great pride in its advanced development of scientific techniques. It 
attacks social service agencies on many grounds including the charge 
that most welfare agencies make their claims purely on the basis of 
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emotion and have no black and white facts and figures to support 
them. 

This agency follows the procedure of selecting a limited com- 
munity for its operations. Prior to beginning activities it makes a 
statistical study of this chosen area determining the statistical trend 
of delinquency over a period of the preceding five years. A similar 
study is then made of an adjacent community which is thereafter 
referred to as a control area. 

After years of operations in the “chosen community” its rate of 
delinquency is then contrasted with the rate in the contro] area or 
that community in which the agency is not working. It then follows 
on a scientific basis that if the rate of delinquency where the agency 
is operating is reduced, while the rate in the control area ciihcr goes 
up or remains constant, or falls—but not as much as it does in the 
working area—it can be logically and scientifically assumed that 
(as the agency puts it), “the work of this organization was a signifi- 
cant factor in the reduction of the rate of juvenile delinquency.” 

If the rate in the working area remains constant but the rate in 
the control area goes up, it can then be safely assumed that the 
agency was responsible for holding down the trend towards increases 
in juvenile delinquency. If the rate in the control area goes up and 
the rate in the working area also goes up but not as far as the rate 
in the control area, then the agency can claim that if they had 
not been operating in that community the rate would have gone up 
further to at least the equivalent of the rate in the control area. 

Let us not question the validity of these premises but assume 
that they are scientifically sound. With this assumption in mind 
I think you will be interested in a situation which developed in 
that organization some years ago. At that time the rate in the 
working area showed a sharp decrease while the rate in the control 
area showed a slight increase. Certainly here was crystal-clear 
proof of the validity of the premises and practices of this organ- 
ization. All was happy and rosy until somebody noticed that in 
a number of communities elsewhere in the city, poor forlorn com- 
munities not blessed with bright sociologists or character building 
agencies and where nobody was working, that the rate of delin- 
quency had decreased far more than it had in the working area. 
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it was quietly decided that it would be scientifically correct and 
ethically honest in any discussion of delinquency problems to con- 
fine interpretations to the sphere of the working area and the 
control area, On the basis of this achievement a substantial fund 
was raised for further development of this new scientific super- 
duper program. Today this organization continues to enjoy a great 
reputation as a research organization as well as a community delin- 
quency prevention agency. It is heralded as one of the brightest 
rays on what every field always refers to as its “new horizons”. 
I cannot resist adding a postscript that this organization is so ultra 
scientific that its statistician can give you the rate of delinquency 
per square foot in the communities which make up its native city. 

Another illustration of the treachery underlying the claims made 
by character building agencies with reference to delinquency pre- 
vention is to be found in the ballyhoo and wide publicity given to a 
nationally known boys club which not only claimed, but “publicly 
proved” its assertion that within one year of its establishment in a 
slum community it had reduced juvenile delinquency 95 per cent. 
A study of the arrest records substantiated the claim of this boys 
club and yet to anyone with a shred of common sense and elemen- 
tary knowledge of delinquency problems it was obvious that unless 
we were living in the age of miracles, there was something so 
rotten in this assertion that you could smell it all the way over 
to Denmark. 

A study of the facts revealed what had happened. Prior to the 
building of this boys club 100 boys in this particular community 
had been arrested, year in and year out. Of these 100 boys approx- 
imately five had committed a serious offense such as larceny of an 
automobile or burglary, and the other 95 were involved in such 
minor offenses as stealing an apple from a fruit stand or other form 
of petty theft, profane and insulting behavior, breaking a window, 
yelling late at night, bothering the neighbors and being a nuisance. 
These 100 boys when arrested were taken to the local police sta- 
tion and all had arrest cards made out for them. Five would be 
held over to the juvenile court, the other 95 would be subjected 
to a severe tongue lashing in the presence of their parents and 
after a threat by the police officer they would be released. 
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Then dawned the millenium with the building of the boys club. 
One of the first actions of the supervisor of the club was to have 
a conference with the juvenile officer. The supervisor pointed out 
that boys who were arrested for minor offenses should be sent di- 
rectly to the boys club rather than to the police station. It was 
much better to have them turned over to the club and brought 
into a supervised program which gave them the benefits of the club 
facilities. This obviously was a sound move. Furthermore, the super- 
visor argued, it was bad to have an arrest card filled out for a minor 
offense of this type because it would give the boy a criminal record. 
So the local police station and the boys club commenced to work 
together in an enlightened, progressive, modern crime prevention 
program. None of us would question this arrangement as a decided 
improvement over previous practices. 

However, at the end of the year while 100 boys had been 
arrested for approximately the same offenses that had prevailed 
prior to the introduction of the boys club, the police records showed 
only five cases, and hence the boys club claimed a 95 per cent 
decrease in delinquency. And so it goes. Countless other illustra- 
tions could be presented along the same line. 


Testimony at Conferences 


Before I leave this particular phase of the subject I cannot resist 
quoting part of the Proceedings of the 1944 Congress of Correc- 
tion of the American Prison Association. In these Proceedings is 
to be found a report of a panel meeting whose participants included 
outstanding individuals in the field of crime prevention from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Various reports were given showing 
the excellent work going on in different communities. The point 
was repeatedly made that in these communities the work was suc- 
ceeding and the delinquency problem was more and more effectively 
coped with. During this discussion a leading police official pointed 
out that he had been very successful in his delinquency prevention 
programs with many boys. To illustrate this point he told about 
how he had taken one young delinquent and helped to “straighten 
him out so that today this boy is paying an income tax on almost 
a million dollars a year.” (I must admit to considerable hesitancy 
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to accept this criterion of a personality change.) However, getting 
back to the main point, all of the representatives emphasized the 
success in their approaches, At the end of the meeting—I quote: 
“Mr. Alinsky, as the meeting drew to a close, propounded this final 
question, ‘Why are delinquency rates going up, when in all meet- 
ings like this it is reported that the delinquency situation is being 
controlled?’ ” 

We can assume with confidence that during this National Con- 
ference of Social Work a number of speakers and agency represen- 
tatives are here who all claim outstanding success in their com- 
munities in delinquency prevention. Certainly this is the case in 
every state conference that I have attended. May I again propound 
the question, “Why is everybody reducing delinquency every place 
in the country and yet the national rate of delinquency has steadily 
mounted?” 

It seems to me perfectly obvious why we who are working in the 
field of community organization and delinquency prevention have 
been unsuccessful in our efforts to make any significant headway 
in combatting juvenile delinquency. In spite of our constant reitera- 
tion that delinquency (like so many other social problems) is symp- 
tomatic of certain basic social ills such as poverty, poor housing, 
disease, demoralization, and others, we nevertheless persist in 
treating the symptom as though it were the cause. Unfortunately 
this holds true not only in community organization but also in 
almost every other endeavor or approach to delinquency prevention. 
In 1938 before the National Conference of Social Work I reviewed 
the sad failures of boys clubs, clinics, character-building institu- 
tions, and all agencies that are involved in trying to cope with 
delinquency. With few exceptions the general practice of all agen- 
cies and their general failure is the same today as it was in 1938. 


Social Action 


In this meeting we are primarily concerned with community 
organization. Probably the greatest hope for crime prevention and 
treatment rests with those working in this field. The reasons are 
to be found in conclusive research demonstrating the enormous 
importance of the social factors in delinquency. It is recognized 
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today that the delinquent boy cannot be viewed simply as an indivi- 
dual but can only be understood in terms of his family, his gang, 
and his community. The preponderance of thinking in crime pre- 
vention is in agreement that the most effective way to attack delin- 
quency is through social action or community organization. 

It therefore behooves us to search for the reasons why community 
organizations currently operating in this field have definitely failed, 
are utterly lacking in vitality and character, and with rare excep- 
tion are paper organizations whose claims are not worth the paper 
on which they are written and whose longevity is that of a skyrocket. 

To begin with, community councils as we know them today are 
not really community councils since they are not representative 
of the people of the community, They are composed in the main 
of a few professional or business men, religious leaders and 
other self-anointed leaders. The councils are almost totally lacking 
in natural indigenous leaders who really possess a following among 
the people in the community. 

Secondly, lacking representation by the small natural leaders 
in the community, and by the same token lacking popular support, 
these organizations do not provide any mediums through which the 
local people can work out a program indigenous to themselves, 
and one which expresses their own interests and desires. On the 
contrary, the usual program is one formulated in the welfare 
agency’s offices in the downtown section. An attempt is then made 
to project it on to the people of the community. I have very little 
patience with the criticism constantly made that these programs are 
“superimposed” upon the people. I say this because I have never 
seen local people really permit a social agency’s program to be 
superimposed upon them. It is correct to say that many agencies 
will attempt to superimpose these programs, but these attempts 
always fail. For a brief period of time they may appear to be ac- 
cepted by the community, but what really happens is that the 
local people, observing the introduction of certain resources into 
their community in the form of such a program, will not hesitate 
to exploit those particular resources for their private purposes. 
They may have to give the impression of “cooperating” and in a 
very true sense they are responding to this superimposed program 
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but with the same motivation which leads the social agency to be 
responsible for it. A deep appreciation and respect for the people 
in the local slum community would not tolerate even the thought 
of superimposing a program upon them. When one operates in 
such an undemocratic, arbitrary fashion, the motivation for such 
action is closer to dictatorial exploitation than to democratic 


Segmental Thinking 


Fundamental to the dismal failure of the community council 
approach to delinquency is static segmental thinking. The refusal 
of these councils to recognize the functional relationships of all 
problems and all communities, has resulted in the complete sterility 
of their procedures. Anyone with an elementary familiarity with 
delinquency and crime knows that they are products of certain 
basic social ills such as poor housing, economic insecurity, disease, 
demoralization, and a host of other fundamentals, It is therefore 
quite obvious that for any community council to effectively attack 
delinquency or crime it must of necessity carry on a general offen- 
sive against all these known causes. 

Community councils must recognize that the problems of life 
are not classified and wrapped up in separate cellophane packages. 
Every single social problem is related to every other problem. One 
cannot become involved in housing without entering the arena 
of economics. The conventional community council which is set 
up to prevent or treat juvenile delinquency cannot confine its 
efforts simply to the issue of delinquency. If it is to strike at the 
causes it must of necessity embrace within its program every 
issue and every problem which combine and contribute to the 
creation and continuation of delinquency and crime. Very few 
community councils are so designed that they can participate in 
all the problems of their people. In order to do so the community 
council must enter into bitter controversies and in a very definite 
sense, social warfare. It means becoming involved in the dispute 
between private health programs and government health programs; 
private housing and public housing; organized capital and organ- 
ized labor; and every other critical issue which bears upon the 
welfare of the people of this nation. Community councils generally 
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abstain from these conflicts. They reject participation in life and 
hence their organization dies. 

Another major fallacy underlying the conventional community 
council approach is its assumption that successful organization of 
the local community provides opportunity to deal effectively with 
the problems of that area. What is constantly being overlooked 
is that many of the basic problems which seemingly arise out of 
the disorganized life of the community, in reality have their 
origin in forces far removed from community life. A simple illus- 
tration is to be found in the common economic experiences of this 
nation. If the people of the eastern states working in the textile 
and steel industries become unemployed they will of necessity 
have to drastically reduce their purchases of many commodities 
including (for purposes of illustration here) their purchases of 
meat. This action inevitably results in curtailment of meat pro- 
duction in the Chicago stock yards, which would then express itself 
in unemployment among the Chicago packinghouse workers. The 
problem of unemployment would then become the most important 
issue in the life of the stock yards community. There would be 
very little that a local community organization could do to meet 
this problem when its roots lie far outside of the community. If 
we trace down the causes of many of the problems in local neighbor- 
hoods throughout the nation we find that in many instances their 
origin is remote. 

All that we are saying here is that just as problems are related 
to each other, so are communities related to each other. The welfare 
of one community is dependent upon the welfare of other com- 
munities. We recognize this inter-relationship in a world scene 
when we talk about one world, but we reject it by our actions in 
community organization. Here we think and operate in the most 
extreme forms of isolationism. We isolate each problem and try 
to deal with it as though it were apart and unto itself, and we 
also isolate each community and assume that by working in that 
community by itself we can successfully resolve its major problems. 
Regardless of denials from representatives of the field of com- 
munity organization, they do operate upon this fallacious thesis. 

These are the basic fallacies in the present approaches in com- 
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munity organization with particular reference to delinquency pre- 
vention and treatment. It is for these reasons that community 
councils have been sterile, ineffective and even utter failures. Their 
claims have been paper claims and their organizations have been 
paper organizations. Any sifting of the evidence with reference 
to the real achievements of the multitudes of community councils 
operating in this country, uncovers little if anything in support of 
their Messianic claims, but on the contrary presents overwhelming 
evidence of the utter lack of any significant success. 

We must begin to face fundamentals. We must realize that 
there is one and only one way in which crime can be attacked. 
Recognition of the functional inter-relationship of all problems 
and of the fact that the etiology of crime involves every social 
issue, every social problem, will force a complete change in the 
direction, philosophy and character of future community organiza- 
tions. We will then build people’s organizations really made up of 
the people, which will plan programs limited only by the horizon 
of humanity itself. We will then recognize that no one or two or 
three or four organizations of this type can deal significantly with 
any of their problems, but that there must be a great many organ- 
izations carrying the fight throughout the country. Each organiza- 
tion will be completely independent and autonomous in carrying 
on its program, but each will have the opportunity to pool its 
strength with others in attempting to cope with those major destruc- 
tive forces which pervade the entire social order and impinge upon 
all local communities. 

If we are to abandon our present Don Quixote procedures which 
characterize the entire field of crime prevention, then we must 
make our actions consistent with our theories. We must realize that 
if we are to successfully combat what we legally call delinquency 
and crime, then we must fight all human crime; the crime of 
economic insecurity; the crime of poor housing; the crime of 
inadequate medical care; the crime of prejudice and man’s in- 
humanity to man. Attack these, all of them, and you really attack 
the cause of crime. 
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HE achievements of the Michigan youth guidance program to 

date represent slightly more than three years of intensified 

statewide organizational efforts, and united, coordinated action 
by various public departments of government and numerous non- 
public or private agencies. During this period continuous emphasis 
has been placed on the responsibility of the local community to 
meet its own problems that directly or indirectly affect the behavior, 
general welfare and protection of all its children and youth. 

It has been authoritatively stated that, largely because of this 
Michigan program, greater advancement in the whole field of child 
welfare and youth services in the state has been made from 1943 to 

240 than during the preceding twenty-five years. Practically all 
laws affecting juveniles have been amended and modernized and 
new and expanded services for children and youth have been pro- 
vided at a cost of over one million dollars. 

The Michigan Youth Guidance Commission, a separate and dis- 
tinct department of state government, has been created by the legis- 
lature to do statewide planning, to cooperate with departments of 
federal, state and local governments, to promote effective programs 
of youth guidance and juvenile delinquency prevention, and to assist 
agencies concerned with youth through appropriate encouragement 
and activities. 

Seventy-four of the 83 counties in the state have county youth 
guidance committees or councils; 165 local communities have formed 
similar groups. Seventy voluntary organizations having statewide 
programs for children and youth comprise the Michigan Youth 
Guidance Advisory Council, which serves in an advisory relation- 
ship to the state commission and as an integrating agency. 


*Paper given at the National Conference of Social Work 1946. 
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It is significant to note that, at the time of inception of 
our youth guidance program early in 1943, the nation was engaged 
in the most tremendous war effort of all time. Michigan, with its 
huge automobile manufacturing plants and many other varied indus- 
tries throughout the state devoted entirely to war production, was 
referred to frequently as the “arsenal of democracy.” The accom- 
penying increase in opportunities for employment brought hun- 
dceds of thousands of war workers and their families to the indus- 
trial centers. This, together with the wrenching effects of the times 
on all homes, families, and on society in general, created obvious 
secial problems and an alarming increase in juvenile, parental and 
community delinquency. 


Established Services 


It seems appropriate to make reference at this point to the many 
social agencies and state departments which had already been in 
existence within the state for varying terms of years. Time does 
not permit naming all of these constructive forces that were oper- 
ating to arouse public concern over juvenile delinquency, and to 
stimulate an improved understanding of child welfare problems at 
the time the youth guidance program was established. However, 
a few may be cited to indicate their scope and variety: 


1) The Children’s Fund of Michigan and its pioneering pro- 
motion of child guidance and health clinics, county and 
school health services and camp for physically handicapped 
children. 

The Michigan Children’s Aid Society with its long years of 
service in the field of child care and foster home placements. 
The Michigan Child Guidance Institute with its child guid- 
ance case-finding program and mobile-unit project. 

The Michigan Welfare League and the Michigan Society for 
Mental Hygiene with their programs for the advancement of 
social welfare and mental health. 

The Michigan Hospital Commission with its mental health 
program including institutional improvement and the estab- 
lishment of children’s clinics, 
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6) The Michigan Juvenile Institute Commission and its efforts 
to improve the institutional services of the Boys’ Vocational 
School, the Girls’ Training School and the Michigan 
Children’s Institute. 

The State Social Welfare Commission with its noteworthy 
development, improvement and expansion of its children’s 
division, the public assistance and general relief programs 
and related services. 

The Michigan Department of the American Legion, with 
its child welfare program, children’s billet, and interest in 
improved adoption laws and practices. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars’ child welfare program. 

) The Michigan Corrections Commission and its program 
promoting an awareness of the relation between children’s 
needs and adult behavior. 

The Michigan Department of Health and its maternal and 
child health program. 
The Department of Public Instruction through its instruction 
programs and special services including recreation, special 
education, referral and guidance activities. 

The probate court through its work with adoptions, depend- 
ent, neglected, and delinquent children and activities of 
county welfare agents. 

The Michigan State Police and other law enforcement 
agencies through delinquency prevention and educational 
programs. 

The Rackham, Kellog, MacGregor, Kresge and other foun- 
dation enterprises with programs of services for children. 


Mobilizing Forces 


The factor which mobilized these forces and channeled them 
toward definite objectives has been the initiative and constant leader- 
ship of Governor Harry P. Kelly. He not only provided the formal 
leadership which might be expected of a state chief executive in a 
program for children and youth, but he also took the initiative in 
creating the committee structures through which the program has 
developed. He participated actively in the work of the committees, 
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on many occasions devoting several days at a time to committee 
sessions. The Governor’s Youth Guidance Committee was a group 
appointed by the governor in 1943 which served until the creation 
of the Michigan Youth Guidance Commission by statutory enactment 
of the legislature, effective July 1, 1945. 

There have been four major stages in the progressive develop- 
ment of the Michigan program: 


A. Under the Governor’s Youth Guidance Committee: 

1) The period of preliminary survey and committee organiza- 
tion, May through October 1943. 

2) The period in which emphasis was on legislative revision, 
October 1943 to April 1944, 

3) The period in which youth guidance organization and edu- 
cation on the state, county, and local level were emphasized, 
April 1944 to June 1945, 

B. Under the Michigan Youth Guidance Commission: 

4) The period of strengthening county and community organi- 
zations, of expanded and intensive field service and develop- 
ment of special state program projects for postwar community 
action, July 1945 to the present. 


The program did not confine itself to one type of activity in each 
of the four periods. The division into four stages of development 
simply points out the changing emphasis of the program as it grew. 


Period I Preliminary Survey and Organization of Committees 


Two surveys were conducted during the spring and summer of 
1943 at the request of Governor Kelly, to provide a basis for plan- 
ning special services to protect children and youth during war time. 
The first survey, A Report on Services Available to Michigan 
Children, was prepared by the Michigan Department of Corrections 
and released in June 1943. The report summarized the function of 
each tax-supported agency on the state level and briefed the law 
under which it functioned. All private agencies operating on a state- 
wide basis were described briefly. Many of the public and private 
agencies dealing with children on the county and local levels were 
covered in the report, but in less detail than the statewide agencies. 
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The second preliminary survey, The Michigan Juvenile Delin- 
quency Report, was prepared by the Juvenile Delinquency Study 
Committee appointed by the governor and was published by the 
State Department of Social Welfare. This survey sought to deter- 
mine the effect of wartime conditions on the extent of juvenile 
delinquency and to find out what local efforts were being made to 
meet the problem. Reports from almost 500 public officials and 
school superintendents indicated that the problem of juvenile 
delinquency had increased significantly, especially in urban areas, 
and that special measures to deal with it should be undertaken. 

At a conference on juvenile delinquency called by Governor 
Kelly in September 1943 the surveys were reviewed and the creation 
of a special program for children and youth considered. The con- 
ference recommended that the governor appoint a committee of 
eleven, representing six state departments and five associations of 
county officials, to be known as the Governor’s Youth Guidance 
Committee. This committee was appointed and served as the steer- 
ing body for the development of the program until it was succeeded 
by the state commission in 1945. 

Revision of existing laws and provision of more adequate services 
were early recognized as problems needing immediate attention. 
In October 1943 the committee assisted the governor in selecting a 
legislative survey committee to prepare specific drafts of bills for 
the coming session. 

In order to bring the private youth-serving organizations into 
participation in the state program, the Michigan Youth Guidance 
Advisory Council, composed of representatives of 70 statewide 
youth-serving agencies, was formed to serve in an advisory relation- 
ship to the commission and to provide a two-way medium for 
channeling information and programs between the state and the 
local agencies. 

To provide youth guidance organization on the county level which 
would parallel the organization being developed on the state level, 
committees were organized in 74 counties. Each county committee 
was asked to encourage the development of ‘city, town, and village 
youth guidance committees, and to date 164 such committees have 
been formed, 
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Period I] Revision of Laws and Services for Youth 


The legislative survey committee worked intensively from October 
1943 to January 1944. Its final recommendations were endorsed by 
the Youth Guidance Committee and the Advisory Council and were 
immediately transmitted by the governor to a special session of the 
legislature. Legislative action resulted in : 


1) Revision of the juevnile court code. 

2) Revision of the laws governing the Boys’ Vocational School, 
the Girls’ Training School, and the Michigan Children’s 
Institute. 

3) Passage of a new law governing licensing and supervision 
of foster homes and private child welfare agencies, 

4) Revision of the law controlling placement of children in 
Michigan from other states. 

5) Provision for admission of minors to state hospitals as vol- 
untary patients. 

6) Passage of a new law to permit local governing bodies to 

make appropriations to children’s centers of the State Hos- 
pital Commission. 
Revision of the school code to require school attendance of 
children who have completed the eighth grade and are not 
yet sixteen, provided tuiton and transportation are furnished; 
to require parents to meet with school officials in regard to 
non-attendance of their children; to permit establishment of 
nursery school programs; to permit state financial participa- 
tion in the payment of salaries for visiting teachers. 


Appropriations approximating one million dollars were passed 
by the legislature to improve youth services, making possible: 


1) The expansion of the facilities of the Michigan Children’s 
Instituté for the care of dependent and neglected children. 

2) The establishment of a foster home program for the Boys’ 
Vocational School and the Girls’ Training School. 

3) The placement of county agents in counties over 30,000 on a 
full time salaried basis instead of a per diem basis. 
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4) The establishment of three new child guidance clinics under 
the State Hospital Commission. 

5) The development of a new visiting teacher program under 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

6) The establishment of a special program and camp for way- 
ward minors under the Department of Corrections. 


Period III Youth Guidance Organization and Education 


During the period from April 1944 to June 1945 the Governor’s 
Youth Guidance Committee turned its attention to strengthening 
the educational and promotional aspects of the program. The legis- 
lative survey committee continued to review future legislative pro- 
posals relative to children and youth. The Advisory Council became 
the focus of youth guidance activity on the state level. It was divided 
into four committees to recommend specific action and to serve as 
standing committees. 

The activities of these four committees briefly have been as 
follows: 


1) Committee on Community Resources for Education, Recreation 
and Character Building The attention of this committee has 
been directed to the development of resources needed by all 
children. Its recommendations included sponsorship of region- 
al institutes, leadership training institutes, preparation of ma- 
terials for use of local committes and radio programs, and 
promotion of character building and recreation programs. 
Committee on Programs for Children with Special Needs The 
attention of this committee has been focused on tae develop- 
ment and strengthening of programs for children in over- 
crowded areas, employed youth, physically and mentally 
handicapped children, children in families with economic need, 
programs for children involved in divorce and separation pro- 
ceedings, facilities for children of m‘erant families, and devel- 
opment of work opportunities for youth. 

3) Committee on Safeguarding Youth Through Law Enforcement 
This committee has focused its attention on the development of 
programs for delinquency prevention and for controlling in- 
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fluences detrimental to youth through effective law enforce- 
ment and cooperation with commercial associations and law 
enforcement organizations. 

Committee on Programs for Children with Behavior Problems 
This committee has focused its attention on improvement and 
coordination of services for delinquent children with behavior 
problems. 

Because of the closely, related interests of committees 3 and 4, 
there has been concurrent action on initiating the following projects: 
a) a system of statewide reporting of services for children and the 
recommended establishment of a central reporting index and statis- 
tical bureau; b) publication of a compilation of all juvenile laws 
for use of police and law enforcement agencies; c) compilation of 
a directory of all resources and services for children; d) publication 
of a series of articles on phases of youth guidance, delinquency pre- 
vention and law enforcement in the Michigan Police Journal and 
other state and national publications; e) a continuing study of 
laws and needed legislation. 


Additional Legislation and Program Expansion 


During this third period from April 1944 to June of °45 the 
program continued to go forward under the able leadership of 
the governor and the chairman of the Governor’s Youth Guidance 
Committee, Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, with the cooperation and support of all members of the com- 
mittee, the Advisory Council, the legislative committee and related 
groups on the local level. 

1) Additional legislation enacted included: a) a new adoption 
law; b) amendments.to the Penal Code in regard to contributing to 
the delinquency of minors; c) provision for increase of salary of 
full time county agents; d) appointment of a special interim com- 
mittee of three legislators to study proposals for amending the 
state’s child labor law; e) creation of the Michigan Youth Guidance 
Commission with statutory powers, duties and functions, and pro- 
vision for administrative personnel. 

2) Problems requiring future legislative action were given com- 
mittee consideration. These problems related to: safeguarding the 
home; regulation of commercial recreation; compulsory school - 
attendance; hospital care for children with less than one year’s 
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residence; commitment of incompetent children; elimination of 
designation “illegitimate” from birth and adoption certificates; 
safeguarding children of divorced parents; juvenile probation serv- 
ice, and numerous other aspects of family and child welfare and the 
protection of youth. 

3) Through the cooperation of the State Department of Social 
Welfare, a staff of eight field workers was employed during ten 
weeks of the summer of 1944. Every county and 205 local com- 
munities were visited by these workers and were given assistance in 
organizing to meet the problems facing their children and young 
people. A secondary achievement of these workers was the compila- 
tion on a statewide basis of statistical data on youth guidance orga- 
nization and programs. This demonstration proved conclusively that 
the successful promotion of our program would be largely depend- 
ent upon our ability to give adequate and continuing field service. 

4) Because of the wide variety of activities developed under 
different county and community youth guidance committees and 
councils during this period, it was difficult to make a meaningful 
tabulation of these activities for the state as a whole. Most com- 
munities, however, reported expanded recreational programs, closer 
cooperation between juvenile court authorities, schools, law enforce- 
ment officials and social agencies, and the promotion of group meet- 
ings, community conferences and institutes for studying problems 
of youth and determining community resources. Youth guidance 
groups have also manifested a lively cooperative interest in local 
youth centers of various types of which there are about 275 in 
operation at present. Numerous instances have been cited where the 
formation of the youth guidance committee represented the first 
effort in a community or county at coordination and planning im- 
proved services for children and youth. 


Period IV The New Michigan Youth Guidance Commission 


The first ten months under the new commission have been devoted 
principally to strengthening county and community organizations; 
expanding and intensifying field services; and developing special 
state programs for community-wide action. 

Apparently impressed by the results of the program during the 
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preceding two years and the continuing need, the 1945 legislature 
gave it more permanent recognition and legal status by creating the 
Michigan Youth Guidance Commission through passage of Public 


Act No. 241 effective July 1. The functions and duties of the com- 
mission as set forth are: 


1) To hold meetings at least six times during each calendar year; 

2) To consult, to interchange information, and to cooperate 
with departments of state government in regard to the prob- 
lems of youth; 

3) To promote effective programs of youth guidance; 

4) To cooperate with officials of the United States government 
and with officials of local governments in promoting the best 
interests of youth and in preventing juvenile delinquency; 


5) To assist agencies concerned with youth through appropriate 
encouragement and activities; 


6) To employ an executive secretary. 


As stated in the act, the commission is composed of the Governor 
who appoints a chairman; the Superintendent of Public Instruc-- 
tion; the Commissioner of ‘State Police; the State Commissioner of 
Health; the Director of the State Department of Social Welfare; 
the Director of the State Department of Corrections; six other per- 
sons to be appointed by the Governor. 

Dr. Eugene B. Elliott, Superintendent of Public Instruction, was 
appointed chairman and Walter M. Berry, executive secretary from 
the beginning of the state program, was reappointed to the same 
position, 

A nominal budget appropriation of $75,000 was made to cover 
necessary staff personnel and facilities for a two-year period. 


Field Service 


The State Commission employs four field representatives who, 
under the direction of the executive secretary, organize and assist 
county and community youth guidance committees and councils; 
assist in the coordination of state services and interpret the com- 
mission’s policies and programs; assist in development of recrea- 
tional facilities; assist communities in improving law enforcement 
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and delinquency prevention and safeguards; assist in coordination 
of local agencies and services and programs for the welfare and 
protection of all children and youth; analyze local organizations and 
conditions and submit reports to the state office; promote youth- 
adult conferences and participate in public addresses and radio 
programs. Additionally, field representatives serve as secretaries to 
the committees of the Advisory Council, conduct correspondence, 
prepare reports, develop printed materials, maintain liaison between 
agencies represented in the council and assist in the interpretation 
and coordination of agency programs. 


Major Statewide Projects 


In order to give statewide emphasis to certain important needs 
in present-day community life, the commission has concentrated on 
two major projects: first, the promotion of community-wide re- 
creation, and second, education for home and family living. 

The recreational promotion program was sponsored by the State 
Commission in cooperation with the Michigan Recreation Associa- 
tion, various state departments, colleges, schools and other agencies. 
special emphasis being placed on the development of organized com- 
munity recreation programs for all people. A brochure, Getting 
Started in Community Recreation, which contained specific infor- 
mation regarding administration, financing, leadership, activities and 
resources, was published and distributed into every community of 
the state. As a result of this project, numerous requests have been 
received for consultative services and planning materials, and man 
communities have expanded recreation facilities and developed new 
programs. 

A statewide observance of Home and Family Week, December 2 
to 8, was sponsored by the State Commission with other state de- 
partments and agencies participating. Following a proclamation by 
Governor Kelly, scores of endorsements were received from state 
leaders of churches, education, service clubs, labor, fraternal and 
veteran organizations, women’s clubs and public officials. 

Approximately 40,000 copies of varied materials were distributed. 
Among these a guide, How to Plan Your Local Observance of 
Michigan Home and Family Week, and a brochure, Teen-Age People 
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Still Need Parents Who Really Understand, were developed and 
published by the commission, 

A radio script prepared by the Western Michigan College of 
Education, “Recipe for a Home”, was transcribed by Michigan 
State College and was used by nearly all Michigan radio stations. 

Through united and cooperative support of state, county and 
community forces, unprecedented interest was aroused and action 
developed throughout the entire state, as evidenced by reports from 


county and community youth guidance committees and other 
sources. 


Youth Guidance, a Community Responsibility 


From the very beginning of the youth guidance program it has 
been repeatedly set forth that the problems affecting children and 
youth today are primarily family and community responsibilities 
that should be locally assumed with all the facilities of state govern- 
mental agencies readily available to assist in the solution. Conse- 
quently, after giving first attention to putting in better order the 
state’s framework of juvenile laws and departmental services, the 
area of major concentration of effort in our program has moved to 
the local level in the belief that any program designed to benefit 
youth must eventually reach parents, children and the family as the 
integral unit of society. To accomplish this end, the state has 
challenged all county and community youth committees and councils: 
1) to have complete public and private agency representation on the 
committee, also members from the ranks of youth; 2) to study, 
survey and evaluate county and community services for all children; 
3) to develop programs for strengthening and expanding present 
services; 4) to coordinate efforts and services of community, county 
and state agencies; 5) to assure over-all cooperation between com- 
munity agencies having interest and responsibility in youth fields; 
6) to strengthen and improve community services to youth and 
adults; 7) to make possible wider use of services available from 
state departments and agencies; 8) to give youth, parents and 
families themselves an opportunity to participate in community- 
wide programming; 9) to develop effective programs for combating 
those influences which tend to create antisocial tendencies in youth. 
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The results of this concentration of organized local effort during 
the past ten months have been gratifying. It has become exceedingly 
difficult for the commission staff, the various state governmental 
departments, and member agencies of the Youth Guidance Advisory 
Council to meet the fast-growing demands from local sources for 
services and especially developed youth program materials. This is 
partial indication, at least, of the development of a new awareness 
throughout the state of the importance of programming for all 
children and young people. 


Improvement of State Services 


Improvement and expansion of governmental services for children 
on all levels of government have resulted from the program. Some 
changes have come about through new legislation and increased ap- 
propriations, others through administrative action on the part of 
governmental and other agencies. Complete data on improvements in 
services on the county and local levels are not available. However, 
improvement and expansion of the programs of some of the state 
agencies can be readily summarized as follows: 


1) Increased state assistance to the juvenile divisions of the 
probate courts has been forthcoming. There are now 51 full 
time county agents and assistants on salary, compared with 
eight previous ones. There are eight children’s consultants of 
the State Department of Social Welfare offering a service of 
consultation and assistance to the juvenile courts as compared 
with three consultants three years ago. Reports on children 
dealt with by the courts are now being submitted to the Ju- 
venile Institute Commission, and tabulation of these reports 
is being carried on by the State Department of Social Wel- 
fare, providing for the first time statewide figures on children 
coming into the courts. 

Special facilities for custodial care and treatment of way- 
ward minor boys and girls have been provided. 

The state training schools for delinquent boys and girls have 
launched a program for placement of parolees in supervised 
homes where this type of treatment is indicated. Supervision 
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of these parolees is provided by the State Department of 
Social Welfare. 

Through the Michigan Children’s Institute the state has been 
able to accept responsibility for nearly twice the number of 
children committed by the juvenile courts to the state for 
long-term foster care. 

Improvement in the administration of the law governing the 
licensing of foster homes for children has resulted from the 
1944 revision of the licensing law. A special unit of eight 
workers has been established in Wayne county by the State 
Department of Social Welfare to deal with the problem of 
foster home licensing in the metropolitan area. 

In the State Department of Social Welfare there has been a 
substantial increase in the number of children’s workers in 
rural counties and counties of special need. Approximately 
two-thirds of all referrals to the workers are made by the 
juvenile courts. 

Nine children’s centers of the State Mental Health Commis- 
sion are now in operation as compared with four centers three 
years ago, and well over twice as many children are now being 
benefited. 

The state visiting teacher program, inaugurated through 
youth guidance legislation, served a total of 7322 children 
during the first eight months of operation. Eighty-four visit- 
ing teachers were employed in the program carrying average 
case loads of 62 children each. Approximately 1.8 per cent of 
all children in schools with visiting teacher service are referred 
to the visiting teacher for help. This proportion would be 
higher if there were enough visiting teachers to handle all 
the referrals which the schools would like to make. For the 
school year ending in June 1945, approximately $165,000 
in state funds went toward the financing of the visiting 
teacher program. 


Serving All Children and Youth — Guiding Principles 


In conclusion, it should be borne in mind that, while the original 
impetus for our program was the widespread concern over the rise 
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of delinquency, the program has been broadened, and now stands 
dedicated to a statewide concern for the general welfare and protec- 
tion of all children and youth under the age of twenty-one and to a 
secondary concern for all parents of these children and youth. 

The state of Michigan is officially accepting its responsibility for 
the prevention of delinquency and the guidance of youth, in accord- 
ance with the following principles: 

1) Adequate resources should be made available to provide the 
best in delinquency prevention and youth guidance, environ- 
mental safeguards, and organizational and institutional facili- 
ties and services to strengthen the paramount influences of 
the home, the church, the school and the community as the 
immediate centers of the citizenship interests of youth. 

The programs of all departments and agencies, public and 
private, national, state, county and local, operating for the 
betterment of youth in Michigan, should work together in the 
closest possible manner to provide the maximum of cooper- 
ative, coordinated, effective service. 

The state youth guidance program should first endeavor to 
strengthen and support all existing agencies to the end that 
a strong unified overall service be established and maintained. 
When this has been accomplished, any additional agencies or 
services required should be provided as a result of careful 
survey and planning to avoid duplication, overlapping and 
unwarranted additional expense against public funds and 
private contributions. 

The program should be sufficiently flexible to meet changing 
conditions affecting the life and development of youth and 
should be ever alert to the securing and adapting of new and 
appropriate constructive programs and resources in the area 
of legislation and enforcement, protective and remedial. 
The program should recognize that the primary responsi- 
bility for guidance of children rests with the parents. The 
state, the county and the community, however, have a definite 
obligation and responsibility to give every possible assistance 
in child guidance to protect children against harmful environ- 
mental conditions, to save children from criminal careers, 
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and to provide services that will help the youth of this state 
to develop into useful citizens. 

Efforts should be put forth to promote and maintain strong, 
active, representative, coordinated county youth guidance 
committees or councils in every county of the state, which 
in turn should promote similar groups in their respective local 
communities. State services should always be made available 
to assist local efforts. 

In further defining and developing specific long-range aims 
and objectives, the commission should solicit the aid of lead- 
ing authorities in order to build the best possible effective 
structure and inclusive program. 


In the words of Governor Kelly: 


“The Michigan program is trying to get people to care — to care 
for youth before trouble begins. The old approach which waited 
for the boy or girl to reach the end of the trail of delinquency be- 
fore official interest was taken, should be reversed so that way- 


wardness will be stopped at the beginning of the trail rather than 
at the end. 


“Youth guidance is a field close to our hearts. It is directed 
toward the preservation of the greatest asset this state and this 
nation have — the men and women of the future. We must not fail 
here because if we do the American home is in peril, and with it 
the structure upon which this great democracy has been built.” 





HI MAKING DELINQUENTS 


Cr” yo ™D 
Family Dissension as a Factor in 
Delinquency 


IRENE Kawin 
Deputy Chief Probation Officer 
Cook County Juvenile Court, Chicago 


OU are probably familiar with the story of the two little girls 
in Hollywood who were on their way to school. 
“How do you like your new daddy?” asked Cecile. 

“Oh, he’s swell! We like him very much,” replied Elise. 

“I thought you’d like him. We had him last year.” 

I cite this old story as an illustration of two children who, bask- 
ing in the sunlight of the simple mores of the movie colony, were 
beautifully adjusted. The tale is probably a myth, a ray from the 
aura of glamour with which Hollywood is invested by the public. 
It may have been invented and circulated as an unconscious 
wish-fulfillment. Imagination turns wistfully to the picture of a 
society where romance flowers readily; where casua! frustrations 
are released by the hurling of egg-shell china, where after a flirta- 
tion at the Mocambo or a vacation in Reno life begins anew. Family 
dissension in the land of sunshine should be reduced to a minimum 
because dissatisfaction is so readily alleviated. 

Family relationships outside this California Eden are so much 
more complex. But being’ realistic, we doubt that even in Holly- 
wood those emotions are casual which are involved in marriage, 
the bearing and rearing of children, or in divorce. 


Concept of the Family 


In our society the family is the most potent force among those 
institutions which shape the destiny of the individual. To quote 
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Dr. James S. Plant,’ “Every child or adult has a clear and concise 
picture of the family.” Let us contemplate for a moment this picture 
which each of us envisages as the family. It comes into existence 
because of the deep love and respect of a man and a woman for 
each other. They create a home and bring children into the world. 
Sharing joys, sorrows and sacrifices day after day, their love and 
understanding of each other ripen. Tenderness and affection give 
their children a feeling of security, a sense of “belonging.”* In the 
family the child is accepted; he is an adequate person. This affection 
and acceptance in the family follow the child and support him as 
he emerges from the home to the playground, the school, and the 
great world beyond. The day begins and ends in the family. Al- 
ways, in time of need, the family is a haven. 

This is our concept. Few families measure up to the ideal. When 
reality in one’s own family falls far short of one’s concept, the con- 
trast of the two lurks in the mind to torment one. 

The essential features of the concept (perhaps a bit tarnished 
and blurred) are found in the normal family. The child finds in 
that circle response to his emotional needs (not always completely 
satisfying). Since all of his time during infancy, and most of his 
time until adolescence is spent with the family, it is obvious that 
this institution is the chief moulder of his personality. 

When, therefore, we endeavor to understand the delinquent child, 
we turn toward his family in our effort to interpret his behavior. 
There we search for the frustrations, the dissatisfactions which may 
have impelled him toward delinquency. Delinquency results from 
the futile striving of the child to adjust to a world in which he 
does not fit; to attain emotional satisfactions which have been with- 
held. Since one’s strongest emotions center in the family, disturbing 
relationships would naturally be a frequent factor in delinquency. 
In fact, one of the most common delinquencies is running away— 
escape from the family. 


Broken Homes and Dissension 


Statistics indicate that a large percentage of delinquent children 


James S. Plant Personality and the Cultural Pattern The Common- 
wealth Fund New York, 1937 p. 166 
*James S, Plant Ibid op. 95 
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come from broken homes. No mere facts, however, not even facts 
which are presented in statistics give us a true picture of situations 
with which we must cope. There is no doubt that the broken home 
fails to give the child full emotional satisfaction. When the home 
is broken by desertion, separation or divorce, dire and prolonged 
dissension has usually preceded the break; and in many cases con- 
tinues after the separation. Separation of parents represents adjust- 
ment of a sort. Dissension is a manifestation of maladjustment. 
Dissension is chronic in many homes which remain unbroken. It 
may be between parents or between parent and child; frequently 
it permeates the entire family. It is so common in families we meet 
in the courts that we tend to merely check it off as an item in the 
constellation of factors in the case. We tend to view it as a factor 
about which nothing can be done. We get the case too late; treat- 
ment should have started years ago; education for marriage and 
parenthood should have preceded marriage. This is true, but not 
the whole truth. With courage and resourcefulness we can attempt 
treatment even when odds are against us. Attempting to treat a 
cause, family dissension, and not the symptom, the child’s delin- 
quency, may lead toward greater success in our casework. Through 


experience and thoughtful analysis of this experience, we may 
develop improved techniques for such treatment. We shall at least 
improve our understanding of the emotional conflicts of delinquent 
children and thus improve our rapport with these children. 


Ambivalence 


It is usually emotional conflict rather than mere adverse emotion 
which causes both dissension in the home and antisocial behavior 
in the child. One may adjust to a persistent clear-cut emotional atti- 
tude. One may manage to establish a fairly placid relationship with 
a person one thoroughly dislikes or despises. It is much more difh- 
cult to stabilize a relationship to a person whom one both loves and 
hates, alternately or perhaps simultaneously. 

The average individual does not easily gain insight into his 
conflicting emotional . attitudes; and even with insight, finds it 
difficult to remedy them. The caseworker’s first obligation is to 
apprehend the deep-seated attitudes behind the words and behavior 
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of his clients—the delinquent and members of his family. We 
acquire our understanding of their problems by sympathetic listen- 
ing and observation. As a rule we do not tell them what we learn 
because they cannot face it. They must feel only that we are friend- 
ly and acceptant of them and their problems, although we take a 
firm, authoritative position against their antisocial behavior. 

I have chosen for discussion two cases in which I regard family 
dissension as a leading factor in the delinquency of children. | 
have endeavored to search for roots of the family dissension, I feel 
that treatment used in each case has necessarily been superficial. 
I speculate upon methods of treatment which might prove effective. 


The Harpers 


The Harper case should be hopeful. Both parents and boys are 
young—Arthur eleven, Richard ten. The boys are healthy; have 
high average intelligence; their delinquencies have not yet assumed 
serious dimensions though they have persisted over a period of six 
years. The parents are attractive and fairly intelligent. Mrs. Harper 
is a bit of a reader. She has read some books on care and training 
of children. 

The police referred this case to the juvenile court when Arthur, 
age five, was wandering the streets at midnight while his parents 
were out at a party. At the time of this early contact with the fam- 
ily, Mrs. Harper charged her husband with infidelity (nothing 
definite, just suspicion) ; he charged her with drinking and keep- 
ing late hours in homes of friends. During the six years of their 
marriage he had left home four times. His work record was poor. 
He had lost a good position because of negligence and the family 
was on relief. 

Problems of the Harpers have some of their roots in two other 
families—those from which the parents came. Mr. Harper’s family 
was socially inferior to that of his wife. His mother, a poor widow, 
reared her children by supplementing scrubbing with relief. Mrs. 
Harper’s father worked at a skilled trade, saved, bought well- 
selected property. His three older children entered professions. 
Marian, the youngest, was ready for college when he died. Her 
mother was left financially able to send her away to a small col- 
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lege. At the end of her sophomore year she returned home and 
secured work in an, office, She renewed friendships with a group 
of her old high school friends, among them Charles Harper, who 
had left high school at the end of his second year. They fell in 
love. Marian’s mother disapproved the marriage but consented when 
she discovered that the girl was pregnant. Arthur was born six 
months after the marriage. 

Charles Harper’s mother also disapproved the marriage. She re- 
garded Marian as a spoilt, extravagant girl who looked down upon 
the Harpers because her family had more money and education. 
Soon after the wedding she realized that the ceremony had been 
too long delayed and from that time on, she regarded Marian : 
“had”. 

So in spite of youth and genuine love for each other, the Harper 
marriage began under the cloud of a deep sense of guilt, feelings 
of inferiority in regard to both of their families, Charles’ feeling 
of social and intellectual inferiority to Marian. Both were far from 
ready for the responsibilities of parenthood when those responsibil- 
ities descended upon them. 


It is not surprising that Arthur is a rejected child; perhaps more 
so than the three children who followed him at rather brief intervals. 
The mother (having read books) informs us that her husband 
rejects Arthur. At the age of nine, the boy, already a chronic run- 
away with a very bad record at school, was referred to a psy- 
chiatrist, who reported that he was consciously aware of his mother’s 
rejecting attitude and was trying all kinds of techniques, including 
aggressive destructiveness as well as infantile regressive behavior. 
to get emotional response from his parents. Obviously both parents 
rejected the boy. Later Richard was diagnosed by a psychiatrist as 
suffering from “complete rejection due to parental discord.” It was 
felt that the mother identified the boys with her feeling toward 
her husband. 

I would remind you that the attitudes of Marian and Charles 
Harper were in conflict. They did not hate each other; they loved 
and hated, admired and disapproved. If they were vaguely conscious 
of their rejection of the children, they felt guilty about it and tried 
to compensate, an effort which resulted in utter inconsistency in 
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treatment of the children. How could these children feel secure? 

It is doubtful that Charles Harper’s accusation that his wife 
drank was true. She did, however, escape from home by spending 
much time visiting with friends. Mr. Harper’s drinking seems to be 
on the way toward becoming a serious problem. 

The wife’s mother has urged separation although she has stood 
sturdily by the family with personal and financial assistance. The 
need of accepting this assistance is the basis for increased feelings 
of inferiority and guilt on the part of both the Harpers. 

Arthur and Richard are in constant conflict with parents and 
teachers. It is said that at the age of three Arthur remarked as his 
father reeled into the home, “Oh! drunk again”; at which his 
father threw him against the wall. Both boys are at present robust 
and good-looking. Arthur has enuresis, and it is reported that at 
one time Richard had chorea and suffered from night terrors. 
Richard at six began to run away and once started a fire. He told 
his mother that he wanted to leave home because of noise and 
arguing between his parents. But when both boys were placed in 
an institution for dependents, they ran away three times and came 
home. Then the parents, yielding to parental love and their feel- 
ing of guilt, asked permission to keep them at home. Their request 
was granted; necessarily, since the institution refused to readmit 
them. 

Things came to a climax while Mr, Harper was in the army. 
The boys left home and not only burglarized a food shop but dam- 
aged the shop to the extent of several hundred dollars. Being on 
their own, it was natural for them to steal food. The vandalism 
can be explained only as catharsis for pent-up frustrations. Both, 
especially Richard, were very defiant when brought in by the police. 
When questioned as to why they left home, Richard blurted out, 
“Our Mother is worried and she takes it out on us.” 

Mrs. Harper, through the Red Cross, secured the release of her 
husband from the army that he might assume responsibility for the 
discipline of his boys. There was a conference at the juvenile court, 
which ended with assurances all around: “Daddy’s home now and 
there will be no more trouble.” 

Several months later the mother brought Arthur to the court for 
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emergency placement. He was insolent and disobedient at home and 
refused to attend school. Arrangements were made for placement in 
the only institution available at the time. After these arrangements 
were completed, Mrs. Harper proceeded to discuss her own prob- 
lems. Her husband was working but spending money on liquor. Two 
weeks before they had separated; but last night he begged for re- 
concilation and had been readmitted to the home. It seemed to the 
caseworker (but she did not reveal her thoughts) that Arthur was 
being shoved aside so that his problems should not intrude upon 
the reconciliation of his parents. 

Mrs. Harper expressed grave doubt about prospects for her mar- 
riage. She said, “My mother thinks I should separate. Most of my 
friends think he won’t reform and I should leave him. Only one 
friend thinks I should stay with him. She says I love him.” At that 
she paused and looked at the worker with a question in her eyes. 
She was silently asking the worker, “Do you think I love him?” 

The immaturity of this young woman is appalling. She is a mere 
adolescent, revelling in a hectic romance which she mulls over with 
her friends. But she is the mother of four children, two of them re- 
quiring the utmost in consistent discipline and understanding. 

At present Arthur is receiving psychotherapy. Clinic appointments 
are at nine each Monday morning. Sunday afternoon his father calls 
for him at the institution and brings him home. Monday his mother 
takes him to the clinic and back to the institution. Aside from what- 
ever value the treatment may have, this arrangement is helpful to 
Arthur and his parents. He is away from the strain and strife in 
the home but keeps contact through the weekly visit. These few 
hours and this attention from his parents relieve his feeling that 
he is rejected. Efforts the parents put forth alleviate their own sense 
of guilt and stimulate them to undertake parental responsibility. 

Arthur cannot remain long in the institution where he is at pres- 
ent. Both Arthur and Richard should be removed from home for 
one or two years. They need a fairly small institutional setup, a 
place which will accept them back if they run away a dozen times. 
Frequent visits from parents and to their homes would make run- 
ning away unnecessary. Casework with boys and parents during 
their institutionalization would prepare both for the happy return 
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of the boys to their home. Psychiatric treatment for parents and 
children would be available. 

Such an institution is not at hand. We can only hope to help 
through such casework service as is available. A probation officer 
handling this case would need keen understanding and great skill in 
establishing effective rapport as well as time to give intensive service. 
The situation is moving rapidly and odds are against us. 


The Howards 


Dorothy Howard, age sixteen, was brought to the juvenile deten- 
tion home after she had been missing for two weeks. She had lived 
with a twenty-three year old man in the home of a young couple 
not far from her home. Dorothy said she left home because her 
mother was too strict and her sister bossy. When the girl was 
located by the police her parents were notified immediately. The 
mother came in for an interview but refused to take Dorothy home, 
leaving her in the detention home until the court hearing. Dorothy 
made a good adjustment there. While in detention she was studied 
by the psychiatric department. Her I.Q. is 99. Her mother is de- 
scribed by the psychiatrist as “neurotic with strong possessive and 
restrictive attitudes toward children.” 

The psychiatrist did not recommend foster home placement. He 
felt that the mother would sabotage such placement and the girl 
would not adjust because of extreme feelings of guilt over repressed 
hostility to her mother. After indulging in the dramatic rejection 
of Dorothy, the mother relented and asked that the girl be returned 
to her home. Dorothy wished to go home. She was placed on pro- 
bation. 

Mrs. Howard blamed her husband for spoiling Dorothy. She 
cited as typical an incident occurring when Dorothy was seven. The 
mother took the child shopping for a coat. Dorothy liked a coat that 
was far too expensive and insisted on buying it and charging it to 
her father, who was merely amused and paid the bill. The father, 
a hearty, easy-going man, admits spoiling Dorothy but promises to 
be more cooperative in the future. He does not really quarrel with 
his wife. He is indifferent, accepting her neuroticism with a shrug 
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of the shoulders. The mother favors her older daughter; he com- 
pensates to Dorothy by over-indulgence. 

In this case the probation officer can undoubtedly work with the 
father. She may not be able to accomplish much with the mother 
except to take a firm, authoritative stand in protecting the girl 
from the mother’s possessiveness, For example, the mother answers 
the phone, but calls Dorothy only when she approves of the person 
phoning. She has been told that she must cease doing this. 

The officer can work with the girl, who needs the support of an 
acceptant and undestanding person. Dorothy is approaching eco- 
nomic independence which will bring with it increasing security 
in asserting personal independence. Our supporting relationship 
must tide her over the period of transition. 


Common Factors 


I selected these two cases for discussion for the following reasons: 


1) They are ordinary, run-of-the-mill juvenile court cases. 

2) These are not broken homes; but they are homes in which it 
seems evident that family dissension is a factor in delinquency. 

3) The emotional patterns of parents and children are confused. In 
other words, inner conflict seems to be basic to both the dissen- 
sion and the delinquency. 

The court has certain handicaps in dealing with such cases. I pass 
over the need of qualified personnel and small case loads. It is ob- 
vious that delinquents in homes where there is discord should be 
serviced by exceptionally well qualified caseworkers who should 
not work under pressure. 

Assuming that the court is adequately equipped, it still is handi- 
capped. It is an authoritarian agency and there is stigma attached to 
the need of service from a court. Our clients naturally tend to be 
apprehensive and resistive. 

These handicaps are not insurmountable. If our techniques in 
use of authority are sound; if we are quietly firm, objective, consist- 
ent; if we clarify the issues in a case instead of confusing them 
by bringing in irrelevant matters; then our authoritarian approach 
can be supporting and constructive. Apprehension will give way to 
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an increasing feeling of security. Resistance will diminish as our 
helpful attitude becomes manifest. 

A second handicap under which the court labors is the neces- 
sity—frequently the urgency—of concrete action. Some action must 
be taken, often immediately, It may be immediate detention or 
emergency placement before we even know the child and his history. 

Probation is one way of circumventing this handicap. Drastic ac- 
tion may be deferred until we understand the problems in the 
family and have an opportunity to cope with those problems. Pro- 
bation must be used for this purpose; it should not become mere 
routine inspection and reporting. 


Possibilities for Treatment 


Facing frankly the fact that we cannot completely rehabilitate a 
home rent by years of discord, what can we hope to accomplish? We 
may induce parents to modify excessive manifestations of discord 
for the sake of their children. By using interviews to give them 
opportunity for catharsis, we may even relieve their tensions and 
hostilities. Few of our clients could be served by family agencies iv 
our communities, since they rarely have sufficient insight to seek 


service voluntarily over a prolonged period of time. We must use 
authority in the beginning. of our contact, then work toward non- 
authoritarian techniques of treatment. 

We can help both parents and children to accept their unhappy 
situation if they cannot remedy it. This is especially true in our treat- 
ment of the child, particularly the adolescent. Our methods must 
be subtle. We must beware of criticizing the parent to the child; or 
of identifying with one against the other. We can help wean the 
child from emotional dependence on his parents. 

In recent years there has been a trend toward discounting the 
value of casework on the manipulative level. It can be of great 
value in easing emotional tensions and in overcoming emotional 
dependence. It can be used to enrich the content of the minds and 
activities of clients, thus helping to free them from the limitations 
of their families. By clever use of recreational facilities, by educa- 
tional adjustments, by providing opportunities for cultural develop- 
ment, We can compensate for unhappiness at home. 
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Placement Problems 


Inevitably, placement is needed for many children. If necessary, 
it should not be long delayed. Proper timing of placement is im- 
portant. We have been slow to realize that foster home placement is 
frequently inadvisable for children who suffer from family discord. 
Their mental conflict over their relationship to their own parents 
makes substitute parents unacceptable. Likewise, parents conscious 
of their own inadequacy see in the foster parent a threat to already 
weakened family bonds. Many of these same children and parents 
would accept institutional placement but not in a correctional insti- 
tution. We need more institutions where children can receive indi- 
vidualized treatment, with facilities for building up the morale of 
the family while the child is under care. 

In working both with bickering parents and their disturbed 
children, we must not forget that the inner conflicts have positive 
as well as negative elements. In their emotional confusions are love, 
ambition, longing for response, as well as the concept of happy 
family life. We have much to work with if we can develop the 
“know how.” 


I am weary of the old slogan in regard to juvenile delinquents, 


“Tt’s really the parents who are to blame. They should be punished.” 
Are not these unhappy parents already sufficiently punished? They 
have spent miserable years with themselves and with each other. 
They are tormented with feelings of guilt and bitterness as they see 


their misery engulfing their children. It is not our task to punish 
but to help. 





Racial Antagonism As a Factor in 
Delingency 


Rogert L. Cooper 
Executive Director, Wiltwyck School 
New York 


ACIAL antagonism in the most significant and dangerous 

group relationship problem facing the American people. It is 

in the area of race and the antagonisms and hostilities that 
race diflerences seem to imply, that our democracy and our equality 
concepts fall so short of their reality goals. Any group relationship 
problem affects us as individuals, and directly or in subtle ways 
determines our concept, first of ourselves, and second, our concept 
of all others who make up the total composition of the group life. 
Racial antagonisms in our country flow directly out of our gen- 
eralized treatment of and our reaction to persons who are members 
of minority groups. 

The Negro people are the largest racial minority group in Amer- 
ica. The so-called “Negro question” is and has been for decades the 
most discussed problem in American life. The continuous day to 
day discussion of housing (or the lack of it) and the ever rising 
cost of living are not discussed, either privately or in groups, as 
much as is the Negro and his adaptation or lack of adaptation to 
American life. What are the implications of being a Negro in 
America and what does this minority status imply? What burden 
does the Negro child culturally inherit by virtue of his being born 
into this group? What are the constant frustrations that must be 
dealt with for those who hold membership in this minority group? 
Is there any connection or correlation between racial antagonisms 
and delinquency and crime? 

About one year ago we prepared and delivered a paper before 
the membership of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene in 
which we attempted to describe what the frustration of being a 
member of a minority group did to the individual and to his re- 
lationships to other people. We shall quote generously from that 
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paper because the concepts that were described there will be help- 
ful in our attempts to frame answers to the questions that we have 
proposed here. Let us think together for a little while about the 
Negro, his minority status and what this designation does to him 
as he strives desperately to be a person, an individual, and a partic- 
ipating American. 

One of the most devastating frustrations that plague the Negro is 
the majority concept that the Negro people are inferior; that always 
they remain infantile or childlike; that their smiling, happy faces 
are but conclusive evidence that they are not capable of seriousness 
of purpose or of sustained intellectual participation. This concept 
is shared by millions of white Americans despite the fact that 
voluminous scientific data have made it perfectly clear that the 
structure of men’s bodies is for all practical purposes the same 
everywhere, that the difference between groups is in their culture, 
their social heritage. People behave differently as children or as 
adults because their cultures are different. They are born into differ- 
ent habitual ways of life and these they must follow because they 
have no alternative. All of us know the terrific impact that constant 
repetition has upon the psyche. How many times have most of us 


discussed with parents the negative implications of always saying 
that their Johnny or their Mary is bad, is dumb or no good. The 
Negro is born into a culture that stubbornly refuses to accept him 
as an equal. Custom and tradition force the majority concept of his 
inferiority into his consciousness and keep it there. 


Repression of Personality 


Let us next consider the frustrations involved in the process of 
never being allowed to be one’s self, never daring to be a person 
in one’s own distinct uniqueness and individuality. This concept 
grows out of the reality that no Negro in America is ever completely 
unaware of the biological fact that he is a Negro. To illustrate this 
concept we need but refer to two group relationship situations. 
Negroes when in contact, casual or prolonged, with other Negroes, 
invariably turn the conversation to a discussion of race, its impli- 
catione and methods of solving the problem either through indi- 
vidual or through collective action. When Negroes are in the com- 
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pany of white persons, the conscious awkwardness, the studied care- 
fulness, the restraint, the unconscious tones and undertones—all 
these are a constant reminder to the Negro that he is a Negro and 
that his status is that of a dispossessed minority. Imagine, if you 
will, the tremendous emotional energy expended in the process of 
never being unaware of one’s self. Imagine, if you can, the tragedy 
of the energy diffused and dissipated in having constantly to think 
of one’s designated and specifically limiting minority role. 

The all-pervading sense of frustration that literally engulfs the 
Negro people is traceable to their caste relationship to the majority 
group and the mechanisms of segregation and discrimination that 
are its attendant counterparts. Caste as here used is most vividly 
and dramatically illustrated by Dollard and Davis in their illumin. 
ating scientific study, Children in Bondage.’ Caste here refers to 
systems of privilege and the limiting of spontaneous participation 
in the culture of which the Negro people are a part. This caste rela- 
tionship directly or indirectly affects every single incident of the 
Negro’s day by day existence. 

To illustrate we must briefly refer to the historical past. The 
Negro was brought to America as property and as a slave, to swell 
the landowner’s purse. He was kept as property and as a slave for 
considerably more than two hundred years, for the same reason— 
namely, profit. Civil war in the United States caused slavery, as an 
instrument of profit, to crumble and fall. At that point the “color- 
caste” concept became entwined in the consciousness of white 
America. The social implements of segregation and discrimination 
became reinforced and sustained the caste relationships. Caste, segre- 
gation and discrimination as they apply to the Negro people seem 
thus rooted in the tradition of economic exploitation. These social 
situations create the pathological poverty of the Negro people. They 
render them impotent when acting alone to free themselves from 
these binding fetters. 


Conditions of Living 


The typical American town has its black ghetto, almost always 


*Allison Davis and John Dollard Children in Bondage American Youth 
Commission Washington, D.C., 1940 
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situated on “the other side of the railroad track.” Our big American 
cities have their Harlems, South Sides and Beale Streets. Life is 
rough and hard in the ghetto. It is difficult to stay there and more 
difficult to leave. Overcrowding and congestion become common- 
place. Individual privacy and eventually the respect for it disappear. 
As to employment, the picture is even more dire. The oft-repeated 
phrase that the Negro is “the last to be hired and the first to be 
fired” unfortunately continues to be true. Even when employed, the 
majority are relegated to the most menial, unskilled, and short- 
duration jobs. Income therefore is not only low, but irregular. Liv- 
ing becomes a drab, dull existence with little or no security for the 
future. 

We are reminded of a paragraph recently read in the Literary 
Fellowship prize novel, The Street, by a new Negro writer, Ann 
Petry. The scene is a street in Harlem. A teen-age girl has just 
viewed the dead body of her brother where he had fallen in the 
street. We quote: 


“The crowd showed no horror, no surprise, no dismay. They had 
expected this. They were used to it. They had become resigned to it. 
It was not just this street, it was any street where people were 
packed together like sardines in a can. It was not just this city. It 
was any city where they set up a line and say black folks stay on this 
side and white folks on this side, so that the black folks were cram- 
med on top of each other. .. . It was any place where the women had 
to work to support the families because the men couldn’t get jobs and 
the men got bored and pulled out and the kids were left without 
proper homes because there was nobody around to put a heart into 
it. Yes. It was any place where people were so damn poor they didn’t 
have time to do anything but work and their bodies were the only 
source of relief from the pressures under which they lived.” 


It was caste and its limiting segregation and discrimination 
mechanisms that caused Bigger Thomas in Richard Wright’s famous 
novel and play, Native Son’, to exclaim: 

“Every time I think about it, I feel like somebody’s poking red 


7A, L. Petry The Street Houghton Mifflin Company New York, 1946 
*Richard Wright Native Son Harper Brothers New York, 1940 
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hot iron down my throat. Look! We live here and they live there. 
We black and they white. They got things and we ain’t. They do 
things and we can’t. It’s just like living in jail. Half the time I feel 
like I’m on the outside of the world peeping in through a knothole 
in the fence.” 


These are the psychic brutalities and cruelties that the Negro as 
a minority group faces. The Negro parents in conscious and un- 
conscious ways pass on to their children the devastating effects of 
these frustrations. All of us know the importance of having the 
young child exposed to a living situation in which self-esteem, 
belief in one’s importance and the dignity of the human personality 
are positive and real. We all accept as an intellectual concept the 
fact that a child’s personality grows by reaching out to others, by 
being able to identify with others, by recognizing and accepting 
the common dignity of all men. On the other hand, all of us accept, 
again intellectually, the fact that a life experience full of social 
shame, rejection, shunting and non-acceptance breeds feelings of 
hostility, fear and despair. 


The Wiltwyck School 


During the last several years we have had the gratifying ex- 
perience of being in a leadership role in a group-living situation in 
which these frustrations as herein described do not exist. We refer 
to our professional job as executive director of the Wiltwyck School 
for Boys. This social agency includes an institution for the care 
and treatment of delinquent and emotionally disturbed boys be- 
tween the ages of eight and twelve years. A number of these 
children are not only delinquent, but have in addition been desig- 
nated mentally sick, emotionally ill, after careful observation and 
examination by competent psychiatrists. The atmosphere at the 
school is characterized by freedom, warmth and the almost com- 
plete absence of emotional tensions. Considerable time and attention 
have been given to the conscious development and maintaining of a 
group-living situation in which delinquent and emotionally disturbed 
children may find understanding and warmth rather than aggression 
and hostility; an atmosphere in which the adult response to the 
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child is genuine acceptance and real affection rather than indiffer- 
ence and neglect. In essence, the effort has been to create a setting 
in which the most basic and generally accepted mental hygiene con- 
cepts regarding positive personal relationships and their interaction 
may be exploited in the interests of emotionally ill and disturbed 
children. This is the character and quality of the schoo] atmosphere. 
Such a living situation should be available to all children every- 
where. We regard such a setting and general feeling tone as ab- 
solutely essential if desperately unhappy and emotionally burdened 
children are to be effectively treated. The school has both Negro 
and white children. The staff and board of directors are also Negro 
and white persons, Catholic, Protestant and Jew. There is a conspi- 
cuous absence of personal or group relationship problems growing 
out of race differences. This is true of adults as well as the children. 

We should like to tell you two incidents that happened at Wilt- 
wyck because they illustrate what we mean when we say that there 
is no problem growing out of race differences at our school. Wilt- 
wyck came into being in 1937, specifically for the care and treat- 
ment of delinquent Negro boys between eight and twelve years of 
age. There was no institution willing to serve this group of Negro 
children, Witwyck, therefore, for a number of years had only Negro 
children under care. When the race discrimination amendment was 
passed by the New York City Council the board of directors of the 
school formally advised the children’s courts and the Department of 
Welfare that Wiltwyck would accept for treatment both Negro and 
white children. We had for some time been looking for a natural 
opportunity to tell our Negro children that white children would be 
coming to Wiltwyck. 

Such an occasion arose the morning after the last so-called 
Harlem riot. Our children had heard the report of this disturbance 
over the radio and had read about it in the daily press. Many 
children had cried themselves to sleep the previous night because of 
their anxiety. They were fearful that some member of their family 
or some friend might have been hurt. We suspected they were also 
fearful as to what might happen to them when they returned to 
Harlem. We had been to New York City and to Harlem the morn- 
ing after the riot. We decided that one way to quiet the boys was 
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to tell them what we had seen, so that they would know that some 
of their more exaggerated fears were groundless. We called our 
boys together. We talked over the events of the last few days and 
indicated some of the reasons for such incidents. When people don’t 
know each other, we said, they are often afraid and suspicious of 
one another. This is one of the chief reasons why segregation is 
bad—it keeps Negro and white people from knowing one another 
and when they do not know one another, they are afraid and 
suspicious. Then even an accident can start a fight in which many 
people may get hurt and bad feelings run high. 

“But,” said one of the boys, “if segregation is bad, why do we 
have it at Wiltwyck? There are no white boys here.” We replied 
that the boy was right; that Wiltwyck was set up because there was 
no place where Negro boys could come when they could not stay 
in their own homes. Because Wiltwyck is segregated, that does not 
make segregation right and we were going to do something about it. 
We explained further that next week Johnny, a white Protestant boy, 
was coming to Wiltwyck. Eighty astonished voices whispered, “A 
white boy at Wiltwyck!” We explained that for a while Johnny 
would be the only white boy here. We reminded them that they and 
I knew what it meant to be a member of a minority group and how 
unhappy we can be if people treat us as though we do not belong. 
We told them that Johnny was going to be a minority at Wiltwyck 
and that it was up to us to see that he never felt it. 

The next week Johnny came. Like every child in a strange place 
surrounded by children and grownups he had never seen before, he 
was a little fearful. Just as we would do with any new child, we took 
advantage of little opportunities to let Johnny know that we were 
interested in him. We also wanted to see how the Negro boys re- 
ceived him. 

After school Johnny was told to make up his bed before going 
out to play. We strolled into the dormitory to see what was going 
on. What we saw surprised us—Johnny standing there, slightly be- 
wildered, at the foot of his bed. Two boys, Nick and Frank, were 
making up the bed for him, turning hospital corners that were 
more precise than any others in the room. When the spread was 
stretched neatly over the bed, Nick took one of Johnny’s arms, 
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Frank took the other and all three children skipped down and out 
into the play yard. They played together until suppertime and it was 
noticeable that both Nick and Frank always seemed to think it was 
Johnny’s turn to catch the ball. 

When supper was ready Nick got to the diningroom ahead of the 
others. He looked us up in a business-like way and whispered, 
“Frank and I are Johnny’s special guards. We are going to look 
after him so that he will never feel bad because he is white and the 
rest of us are black.” 

The second story has to do with the coming into Wiltwyck of a 
white Catholic child. Mike was nine years old. He had a long his- 
tory of antisocial behavior, regarded as so serious that no other 
institution serving the court would accept him. To complicate his 
problem he was described as a “chronic violent asthmatic” fre- 
quently needing hospital care. He had a long history of frequent 
hospitalization and his case history revealed that he was an utterly 
rejected and neglected child. Mike had a violent asthmatic attack 
his first night in the school. He did not have another attack until 
the end of a six months period, two days before he was to return 
to his family for a Christmas visit. We placed Mike in our in- 
firmary and told him that he did not have to visit his family if he 
did not want to—he could spend Christmas with us if he wished. 
The attack subsided and he was able to spend the holiday at home. 
Mike experienced a deeper sense of real security and acceptance at 
Wiltwyck than he had known elsewhere. Not only did his asthma 
disappear but also his antisocial behavior. He did no stealing over 
a ten month period with us and we transferred him to an institu- 
tion for dependent children as he no longer needed our facilities, 
geared for delinquent children. 


Common Factors 


Invariably as one looks carefully at the case records of delin- 
quents, both Negro and white, a few factors seem pretty general 
and are almost always present. One is impressed with the fact that 
most delinquents come from poor, working class families. Economic 
insecurity abounds, Invariably you find, if the child has two par- 
ents—and many of them have but one and sometimes none—de- 
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feated, unhappy, miserable parents. Parents to whom living and 
life have been hard and cruel. Parents who have been able to find 
little or no satisfaction in the culture of which they are a part and 
are thereby unable to give any satisfactions to a child who happens 
to be theirs. The Negro family is almost always a working class 
family with all that this designation implies. The Negro parent and 
child have the added burden of being members of a despised and 
hated minority. When one talks about the comparatively large num- 
ber of Negro children appearing before courts as delinquents, our 
comment is simply this: we are not at all amazed that there are 
large numbers before the court. What amazes us is that all of us 
are not before the court. Minority status and all that it implies, 
superimposed on everything else that poor working class families 
have to meet seems to us to be asking the Negro child to shoulder 
and carry an impossible load. 

The child of Negro parents, whether he is delinquent or non- 
delinquent, wants nothing more nor less than the same opportunities, 
equalities and rights which all peoples everywhere want. They want 
to be regarded as people and not as a social category. They want 
the opportunity to participate in our glorious culture as free in- 
dividuals and as equals. 
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Detention Facilities for Children 


SHERWOOD NoRMAN 
Field Consultant, National Probation Association 


NOWING that children are held for court hearing in the 

United States under conditions which rival those of Oliver 

Twist’s day, and besieged with requests for help in setting up 
modern detention facilities, the National Probation Association 
undertook a study of the best detention facilities in the country for 
the purpose of developing principles and standards of detention 
care. An advisory committee of representatives of interested agen- 
cies was slected. 

So far 43 facilities in 29 communities have been visited and 
studied intensively, and 25 others visited. These 68 facilities were 
in 22 different states in all parts of the country. 

A detailed working outline served as a guide to complete cover- 
age. In each community interviews were held with juvenile court 
judges, probation officers, superintendents of detention, staff mem- 
bers and other individuals whose work was related to the detention 
of children. Daily activities of detained children were observed and 
building plans secured or sketches made showing the arrangement 
of rooms, etc. Emphasis was placed throughout the study on the 
kind of life provided in each home and the effect of detention upon 
the individual child. A brief evaluative report was written on each 
of the facilities studied. 

In order to make information immediately available, a prelimin- 
ary statement has been published’ which will be followed by more 
detailed supplements or sections, including community planning 

"Sherwood and Helen Norman Detention for the Juvenile Court, a Discus- 


sion of Principles and Practices National Probation Association New York, 
March 1946 (‘Revised edition October 1946) 
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for detention; detention intake control; building designs (including 
plans) ; staff; program and discipline; boarding and residence-type 
homes; how to evaluate a detention facility. Each pamphlet will 
be circulated as soon as it is prepared. Comments and suggestions 
will be invited and the whole will be eventually revised and pub- 
lished in book form. 

In 12 of the 29 communities we studied—and mind you, these 
were the communities with the best juvenile detention facilities in 
the country—over 7000 children were held in jail in 1944. There 
may have been more but in many places we found that no records 
were kept. Only five of the 43 facilities studied claimed no jail 
detention. We found some courts detaining routinely every child 
on whom a petition was filed, and the petitions were filed recklessly. 
In most courts children who should never have been detained were 
penalized by detention for the simple reason that juvenile court 
offices were closed for the day or for the weekend and no court 
representative was available to take the responsibility for releasing 
them to their homes. This practice is almost universal. 

We found no uniformity in the administration of detention homes. 
Many administering agencies were not set up to do the job of 
substitute care, having objectives in partially or totally unrelated 
fields. Two-thirds of the detention homes studied were overcrowded. 
Sometimes two and three times as many children were held as the 
quarters provided for. We found great variations in the length 
of stay. Lack of adequate institutional and foster home placement 
opportunities was the most frequent cause of long detention. Some 
children remained in detention for six months to over a year 
“waiting for something to happen”. In many communities the 
juvenile court is placed in the incongruous position of having to 
make plans for children whose homes are unfit for their return, 
yet for whom no other immediate placement is possible. Many 
of these children need skilled psychiatric treatment away from their 
own homes. This is the group from which our most dangerous crim- 
inals are drawn. Yet resident study homes and treatment centers 
where a thorough diagnosis of underlying problems could be made 
were available to only three of the twenty-nine juvenile courts in- 
cluded in the study. Not one of the courts could say that adequate 
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longer term placement facilities were available to meet their needs. 

The survey showed that the better detention homes did provide 
reasonably good physical care but the kind of life for children con- 
ducive to mental health was frequently lacking. 

Delinquent children requiring security detention were often found 
cared for in the same institution as dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. There was a tendency in almost every community studied to 
concentrate on one type of detention care to the detriment of chil- 
dren needing other types of care. For instance, detention homes 
geared to the care of dependent and neglected children failed to 
provide security for the older delinquent group who were relegated 
to the jail. Other homes were operated as though all the children 
detained were young criminals. Nowhere did we find realistic pro- 
vision for the sixteen and seventeen-year-old delinquent youngster 
although juvenile court jurisdiction in over half of our states now 
includes this group. 

Underpaid, untrained and unqualified staffs are the rule rather 
than the exception. Only four facilities provided the kind of pro- 
gram for the children, and in-service training on a sound profes- 
sional basis for the staff, which would attract satisfactory personnel. 
Five others made fair provision for staff training while the rest 
had inadequate or no in-service training whatsoever. Nowhere did 
we find a building that could be considered as a model for the 
special demands of detention care. 

Finally, in most detention homes we found the very conditions 
which out in the community are pointed to as causes of delinquency: 
lack of understanding relationship between children and adults; 
the presence of companions who act as delinquency seducers; lack 
of a full recreational program; lack of a meaningful school pro- 
gram; lack of professional child guidance service, etc. 

Why these conditions? First of all, society as a whole has not 
accepted, even for children, the idea that to drive home society’s 
disapproval of antisocial behavior is not the most important step in 
treatment. A second reason is that detention home administrators 
are unsure what makes detention a helpful service to children and 
to the court. We find many superintendents sincerely trying to 
provide what to them seems to be good detention care. However, 
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untrained staffs, limited budgets and facilities, but above all narrow 
concepts tie their hands. A third reason is our willingness to accept 
the old pattern of limited funds and untrained staff as adequate. 
It is therefore difficult for us to see that expert detention care 
would mean spending two and three times the amount now budgeted 
for operation in even the better homes. 


The Positive Side 


What did we find on the positive side? There was not a deten- 
tion home studied from which we were unable to glean some 
valuable information. For one thing, the eight-hour day has definite- 
ly arrived in detention institutions even though the increase in 
workers does not reduce the size of groups for each supervisor. 
In one detention home over 85 per cent of the workers had some 
college education. In another we found that the salaries of children’s 
supervisors started at $2500 and rose to over $3000. 

At least five juvenile courts have set up satisfactory controls for 
detention intake. Several detention homes provided professional 
casework services and used the guidance clinic for the in-service 
training of staff. Still others were successful in fostering a mentally 
healthy social climate and a really live activity program with 
variety and choices. These were the homes in which adult-child 
relationships seemed to be more on a camper-counselor basis than on 
a prisoner-guard basis. These homes used the techniques of leader- 
ship rather than snoopervision. In these homes children were helped 
to make use of their minds and their bodies on a level which had 
meaning for them, The program provided creative outlet for ten- 
sions and anxieties. Marking time was not the objective here. 
Children in these homes were not subjected to emotional starvation 
at a critical period in their lives. 

With one exception it was only among the boarding homes and 
smaller institutions that we found a life for detained children which 
emphasized to the child society’s interest in him rather than its 
blame. Small groups of children and qualified personnel are essen- 
tial if we are to deal successfully with emotionally disturbed chil- 
dren and avoid driving in deeper their resentfulness toward society. 
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Suppose that you had to do penance for your sins by becoming 
superintendent of the detention home in community A, a county 
of nearly 1,000,000 population where the detention home is among 
the nation’s better ones. 

You discover that detention for the juvenile court is handled in 
a large institution admitting over 4000 children every year. It 
has capacity for 100 but often takes care of 125, 150 or more mainly 
because neglected children wait in detention for months before 
placement can be made. One-third of the children remain over night 
or over week-ends waiting for the court to decide whether or not 
they should be detained. You knuckle down to learn the ropes from 
the assistant superintendent who is also the housekeeper and some- 
times substitute matron, Three boys are brought in by the police 
for trespassing on private property and breaking windows. You are 
to hold them until the next day when the court will decide whether 
or not they should be detained. “If only that could be decided now,” 
you cry, thinking of the hundreds of children held over night and 
released in the morning as not needing detention, thinking of the 
cost to the community and the cost to the child in undesirable con- 
tacts and emotional damage. But you are informed that there are 
no facilities for bringing these children directly to the court during 
office hours and having a decision made on the spot regarding their 
detention. Nor has any intake policy been arrived at by the court 
and the police department covering the hours when court offices are 
closed. You wring your hands and set out to inspect your domain. 

“The children do most of the work here,” your guide explains. 
“It cuts down on the cost of maintenance, keeps the kids busy 
and teaches them something about housekeeping. And we are really 
proud of the food we serve these children. It costs the county only 
thirty-five cents a day for each child.” You remember that this was 
the minimum standard set for children’s institutions in 1941 and 
that there has been considerable increase in food costs since then. 
From the window you see a small courtyard where boys are. milling 
about with a ball. “Can’t they have baseball bats?” you ask. “Oh, 
no!” is the reply, “The space isn’t large enough, and anyway a bat 
in the hands of these delinquent boys would be too dangerous for 
our staff.” With much locking and unlocking of doors you are led 
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through the maze of hallways until you come to one of the units 
for delinquents. 

This home has been considered progressive because it provides 
separate units for different age groups. You find that a unit consists 
oi a large dormitory, bathroom and one recreation room. Not a 
wrinkle marks the white bedspreads. Twenty-five girls are lounging 
about the sparsely furnished recreation room, playing cards, look- 
ing at funny books, or just sitting or looking wistfully out of the 
window. Their dresses are neat but identical in pattern; their hair 
is unkempt. “We can’t allow them to wear bobby-pins,” you are told, 
“They might pick the locks with them.” “Couldn’t this room have 
a shuffleboard game painted on the floor, a victrola, or perhaps a 
crafts corner?” Your guide is horrified at the danger of putting 
shuffleboard sticks in the hands of delinquents and tips you off that 
most of the matrons would quit if they had this sort of thing to 
contend with. You hear from more than one of your own workers, 
“There’s no point in giving them more things to do; they just 
break up anything you give them.” 

Moving on to the units for dependent and neglected children, you 
see fifteen pre-school children in a playroom without an object in it 
that a child could move. Some stand at the window or door, some 
push each other around, several sit in out-of-the-way corners and 
knock heads or feet rhythmically on the wall. The supervisor is 
sorting clothes in the next room and steps in if the noise gets too 
bad. A four year old crying under the table is pointed out as one 
of a family of five brothers, an eviction case. “He misses his 
brothers who are all in other units. You see we keep the younger 
children here in the girls’ unit.” Inquiry about other cases shows 
that social agencies use the detention home until they find out 
how much the court can expect the parents to pay for longer time 
care. If the payments turn out to be too small it is much easier 
to leave the children in detention and place those whose parents 
can afford to pay. 

In returning to the office you pass the delinquent boys coming 
up from the yard in silence and marching in line with arms folded. 
“Why is this necessary?” you ask. “Because if they are allowed to 
talk they become too noisy, and if their arms are not folded they 
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are always pushing each other. And of course we have to keep them 
from making friends with each other and getting into cahoots 
together. Some of the nicer kids would have an awful lot to learn 
from the tough ones, and there’s nothing they go for like a chance 
to tell each other their rackets. That’s one reason we don’t allow 
much talking unless we can hear what it’s about. One person can 
handle twenty-five or thirty of these boys very smoothly by just 
sticking by these time-tested rules. The secret is to do every- 
thing exactly the same way every day and if any child oversteps, 
make an example of him.” “How?” “Oh, give him extra work, 
deny him yard privilege, prevent him from seeing his parents 
(that always works) or give him a taste of isolation. Of course 
sometimes we have to ask the judge for a court order to send him 
to jail, though we try to avoid that.” You think of your own child- 
hood and of the price the kids must pay to make this mass super- 
vision easier. 


You realize that most of the youngsters in the home are unstable 
and unhappy human beings; some are neurotic. They need expert 
counseling and the kind of life which even for a short time will help 
them regain some confidence in their own worth, some self-respect, 
some sense of achievement. There are many details of administra- 
tion which you can improve but you soon discover that the really 
basic needs have to go unmet. You get civic clubs and citizen 
groups to supply you with materials but your supervisors are over- 
worked and have too little training to use them. These supervisors 
resent being urged to let the pre-school group use even crayons or 
building blocks because it complicates supervision. It’s really only 
you who wants children to be active. Everyone else operates on the 
principle of take away—take away everything that cay possibly 
make any trouble. Former housekeepers and factory workers, paid 
about $125 per month or its equivalent, and charged with the care 
of emotionally disturbed children could hardly be expected to give 
individual attention and guidance to twenty-five of them even if 
these workers didn’t have to do maintenance work, sort laundry, 
receive new children, prepare others for court at a moment’s 
notice, etc, 


To your growing list of frustrations you add the building which 
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is so ill-adapted to any kind of meaningful life for children that 
regimentation is almost inevitable. Nothing can be done about the 
way the home is used by social .agencies because of the loopholes 
in the juvenile court law and the difficulty of securing inter-agency 
cooperation. You cannot secure psychological and casework serv- 
ices because the clinic has its hands full with routine diagnosis 
for the court. To use the guidance clinic in training your-staff is 
out of the question for the same reason, and also because your 
present personnel would be incapable of absorbing such training. 
You eat your heart out seeing so many eager boys and girls with 
real potentialities being thrust toward the prisons, the mental hos- 
pitals, or a life of unhappy ineffectiveness. Detention could help set 
these children on the road to readjustment instead of increasing 
their resentment toward society. 

You turn to your assistant. “We’re going to change all this. We’ll 
get the public and private agencies to take over their own job of 
temporary care and to use the court as a judicial agency only when 
necessary. We'll try to secure immediate intake control of the 
delinquent children. We'll outline a plan for well trained, well paid 
personnel to insure that detention will be a constructive experience. 
We'll sell it to the community. . .” 

But your assistant is shaking her head and smiling sadly. “I’ve 
been here fifteen years,” she says, “superintendents have come 
and gone, some of them with the same ideas. You'll get over it like 
they did.” 

The more you know of unadjusted children the heavier your 
penance. You, like the children, are doomed to failure, but unlike 
the children you can cover it up by resorting to techniques which 
give the home an appearance of efficiency, cleanliness and good 
discipline. This will let you out with an uninformed community, 
but in your own soul you know you are being a hypocrite. 


A Contrast 


Now imagine that, having stuck out your penance in community 
A, you are suddenly re-assigned as superintendent of the deten- 
tion home in community B, a city which is closely comparable in 
location, size, population density, and so on. Community B repre- 
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sents not the average but the best intake procedures, the best pro: 
gram, the best staffing, wherever it was found, a composite setup 
in this description to illustrate good standards. You speed to the 
scene to see what new nightmares await you. At first you completely 
overlook your new detention institution at the address given—it 
could pass for a private home. Where is the rest of it? The answer 
to your question is the keynote of your new detention program. 
You find that instead of detaining 3000 delinquents like community 
A, community B detains only 1000 delinquents annually. The de: 
pendent and neglected group are cared for by the private agen- 
cies and the department of public welfare in boarding homes and 
in special institutions. Nor are community B’s 1000 delinquents 
housed in a congregate institution. Instead, one specially designed 
detention home accommodates a maximum of twelve boys and eight 
girls, the majority of them between sixteen and eighteen. Another 
small home, also specially designed, accommodates a maximum 
oi twenty-five delinquent boys and girls from about twelve to six- 
teen years of age, but it is rarely filled. Both are located close 
to the juvenile court. You are told that no children are brought 
directly to the detention home, but rather to the intake depart- 
ment of the court where qualified workers are charged with the 
authority of the court to detain or release. 

You find that when this plan was inaugurated sixteen hour intake 
service was provided by the court in order to avoid the costly and 
often damaging over night or week-end placement of children who 
could otherwise be left in the custody of their parents. Now, how- 
ever, a well informed juvenile police bureau cooperates with the 
court after office hours by bringing only the more serious cases to 
detention when court offices are closed. 

The home that you almost overlooked is for the older offenders 
who must be held under conditions of physical security for no 
children under eighteen are ever jailed in community B. Despite 
the inoffensive appearance of this home it has metal sash security 
windows and other special features. It has a large well protected 
play area. There are eight boys and five girls now detained here. 
Each youngster has an individual sleeping room and the boys and 
the girls each have an activity area consisting of a rumpus room and 
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a school-and-hobbies room off which is a reading alcove. These 
rooms are separated from each other by partitions in which are 
large panels of heavy shatter-proof glass allowing full vision 
throughout. Everything is light, airy and cheerful. On mats in the 
rumpus room you distinguish six different anatomies working out 
tumbling routines, “That’s five boys and the supervisor,” you are 
told. Two other youngsters in the reading alcove are crowded 
against the wall near the built-in radio, deep in the broadcast 
of a ball game. The eighth boy is putting the finishing touches on 
a small jewelry box which he has made for his girl. The supervisor 
joins you and keeps a relaxed but alert eye on the activities in 
progress. “The secret of letting the boys be themselves and yet 
avoiding trouble is partly in the layout which is absolutely secure 
but invites rather than denies activity; partly in having one man 
with group work experience give his undivided attention to a small 
group. The caseworkers, psychologists and psychiatrist figure out 
what is going on inside these fellows and what they need from us. 
In staff meetings we all pool our experiences.” 

This kind of care for the older delinquent with its high ratio 
of at least partially trained staff is expensive, you know, but it is a 
thoroughly sound investment if applied to the right boys and girls. 
It would be hopeless to try to work it out in community A’s dumping- 
ground. 

The home for detaining the younger delinquents is similar to the 
one you have just left except that in place of the reading alcove 
there is a livingroom-library, enabling small groups of children to 
engage in separate activities within full range of the supervisor. 
This room and the school-and-hobbies room are separated from the 
rumpus room by heavy shatter-proof glass partitions. Special 
teachers and a professional group worker serve both institutions, 
supplying the supervisors with ideas and materials for their work. 

As you approach the diningroom, peals of laughter reach your 
ear and do not cease suddenly because a visitor appears at the 
door. The boys’ supervisor has pushed back his plate and a lively 
discussion ensues. As your presence is noted the supervisor explains 
that this after-dinner bull session is getting to be a tradition here. 
You learn that meals cost forty-five cents per day per child but 
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the allowance is being raised to meet the rising food costs. “How 
about discipline?” you inquire, noticing the informal manner of 
the children as they leave the diningroom. “We don’t have much 
trouble. There are things for these kids to do here that they’ve 
never had a chance at before—and there are people to show them 
how. We think our main job is teaching and the place to begin 
is where they are, not where we think they ought to be,” the super- 
visor says. “When serious problems arise, we always use the 
psychiatric caseworker who seems able to help the child get at the 
root of his difficulty. These youngsters don’t resent detention be- 
cause they have learned through their own grapevine that we are 
interested in them rather than out for retaliation and punishment.” 
As you notice the relaxed and natural behavior of these youngsters 
compared with the tense or submissive behavior of children in com- 
munity A’s detention home you know this is true. 

When you return to the court one of the intake workers explains 
that community B has a well developed juvenile police bureau whose 
workers receive in-service training from a police school which draws 
upon the juvenile court, the child guidance clinic and executives 
of other children’s agencies, This bureau locates the trouble spots, 
screens out minor offenders and refers children and their parents 
to agencies appropriate to their problems. It does not attempt to 
duplicate the services of other agencies by engaging in group work 
activities or putting children on probation. You learn that less than 
25 per cent of the children arrested are referred directly to the 
court. The others, minor first and second offenders, are warned 
in the presence of their parents. Only a very small proportion of 
these first offenders are repeaters. 

Not all of the 25 per cent who are referred to the court are 
detained. “In these cases,” the intake worker says, “we seldom 
let the offense itself be the basis of our decision to detain. It in- 
fluences our decision in cases of armed robbery or serious assault, 
but the apparent home situation and the attitude of parents and 
child toward each other and toward the offense are our guideposts, 
until a thorough social investigation can be made. In new cases this 
often has to be a snap judgment but we seldom have trouble with 
youngsters released to their parents pending hearing.” 
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In further discussions at the court you find that longer time 
placement facilities are by no means wholly adequate but that the 
court is actively working with citizen groups and the council of 
social agencies and that long range plans are being made. 


Community B does not represent the only solution to the prob- 
lem of detention but it contains the basic principles: adequate serv- 
ices to children in the community preventing the detention of non- 
delinquent children; around the clock intake controls made pos- 
sible by police cooperation which insure the minimum number of 
children detained; orientation interviews and casework services; 
high proportion of qualified staff to children; in-service training 
which stems from the guidance clinic; full and varied activities 
program; the segregation of children according to age and social 
adjustment, etc. 

Small communities might do well to take a tip from community 
B. Well subsidized boarding homes or a small residence-type insti- 
tution could take care of the children who do not require security 
detention. For those who do, a small specialized institution, well 
staffed and having access to clinical facilities could serve several 
counties. Until we can establish such regional detention homes 


with high standards on a statewide basis it is unlikely that we can 
stop the destructive use of jails for children. 


Larger communities unable to use a plan of boarding home 
detention can, like community B, develop institutions which will 
preserve the basic principles of small segregated groups, rich and 
varied activities and skilled personnel. 


What Can Be Done 


Before any community can really meet its detention needs three 
essentials must be recognized. The first of these is an entirely new 
concept of detention. Safe physical care and custody as the only 
consideration must go. We have not yet fully met even these needs. 
But we must do more than this—we must meet the mental and 
emotional needs of children if detention is not to be a destructive 
experience. In so doing we shall learn a great deal about the child— 
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his potentialities, capacities, response to therapy—information which 
should be passed on to the court. 

The second essential is a strengthening of court intake so that 
children who need not be detained are kept out of detention even 
for over night. 

The third essential of good detention care has to do with strength- 
ening community services which keep children out of the court and 
the detention home, shorten the length of stay by providing ade- 
quate institutional and foster home placement facilities, and pro- 
vide the kind of detention home administration which will make 
expert care possible. It has been stated that children are found in 
detention in inverse relation to the adequacy of basic community 
services and facilities. 

This doesn’t mean that the court should blame the social workers 
and the social workers the court. There has been altogether too 
much of this sort of thing. Responsibility rests on both the court and 
the other social agencies serving children to get together and set up 
a five or a ten year plan to meet the community needs of children 
so that there will be no gaps affecting certain groups, no inadequa- 
cies which result in detention bottlenecks. In communities where 
detention has been kept to a minimum we find that casework, group 
work and family service are strong. At the same time we find that 
detention intake controls exist beyond court office hours. To get 
anywhere with the problem of detention we must approach it on 
these two fronts by reexamining our concepts and practices of proba- 
tion and detention as well as the adequacy of our services to chil- 
dren in the community. 

If we are fighting a war against delinquency rather than against 
the delinquent we will wipe the jail detention of children and the 
juvenile jail type of detention home off the map. In their place we 
will develop separate facilities for dependent and neglected children 
and a program for delinquents that will really prepare them for 
the rehabilitation ahead. 

We will construct specialized buildings that will not be monu- 
ments to delinquency because we will see that intake is kept down 
and that personnel and program come first. Above all we will 
see that the concept of physical care and custody is strongly re- 
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enforced with a program which will meet mental and emotional 
needs and bring the child at a critical period to understand the 
authority which is offering him treatment. 
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‘Treatment Prior to Trial’ 


EpcarR MarTIN GERLACH 
Federal Prison Inspector 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C. 


HIS is a period of unusual interest in production. Those of us 

who are anxiously awaiting the delivery of a new automobile 

read carefully the progress reports of the various manufactur- 
ing centers, We ponder the effect of decreased yields of coal and the 
threat of a paralysis of the nation’s transportation systems. We, 
through our government, establish controls so as to eliminate or 
diminish the non-essential and give priority to necessities. But there 
are no Civilian Production Board regulations governing the rate of 
production of antisocial acts. They occur here and there at an 
alarming rate. This is evidenced by an examination of almost any 
newspaper. A random sampling of the daily press in the past few 
days disclosed narratives of the following occurrences: 


1) A forty-five year old man was found in an intoxicated condi- 
tion on the steps of the local library; 

2) A sixty year old vagrant was picked up in the railroad yards; 
3) A twenty-six year old widow was apprehended, after being 
chased for two blocks, and was charged with shoplifting; 

4) A nineteen year old prostitute was caught soliciting in the 
vicinity of a USO club; 

5) A fifteen year old girl ran away from home; 

6) A twenty year old youth killed a man who had discovered him 
in the act of robbery; 

7) A fifteen year old boy “got back at his teacher” by lighting 
a fire under her desk and causing considerable damage to 
the school building; 

8) A twenty-five year old man stole clothing and other personal 
effects from the occupant of the adjoining hotel room; 

9) A twenty-one year old youth committed rape on a ten year 
old girl; 


*Paper read at a joint session of the National Conference of Social Work 
and the National Probation Association. 
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10) A twenty-five year old housewife, temporarily deranged 
through grief at the loss of her husband overseas, assaulted 
her neighbor; 

11) An eighteen year old girl who had been imported from an- 
other state to work in an essential industry, neglected to pay 
her board bill before starting home; 

12) A twenty-five year old man was nearly lynched when he was 
charged by a little girl with having made improper advances 
to her; 

13) A thirty year old mother, taken out of a tavern, was charged 
with disorderly conduct and neglect of her infant children; 

14) An eleven year old boy ran away from home. 


If one were to multiply the above episodes by 70,000 he would 
come close to the million or more antisocial acts reported each year 
which result in the perpetrators being locked up. One can rightly 
take as a premise that most of the above mentioned individuals, in- 
cluding the eleven year old boy, were taken to a city or county jail 
and held for further action by “the law.” In this country we have 
3073 small county units practically all of which, together with 24 
independent cities, maintain a lockup or jail..Of these primary divi- 
sions of the state which have all of the constitutional rights of self- 
governing units, approximately 40 per cent were entirely rural ac- 
cording to the 1940 census, and 713 or approximately one-fourth, 
had fewer than 10,000 inhabitants. In many counties adequate jails 
simply cannot be maintained because there is not a sufficient number 
of persons in custody at any one time to justify the expense involved. 

However we were talking about these men, women, boys and girls 
placed in a jail pending trial or other disposition of their cases. 
Just what do we mean when we speak of a jail? How would you 
describe it? Think for a moment of the place for the confinement of 
arrested persons in your own community. Call to mind the local 
bastile to which some of your clients and perhaps even some of 
your friends may be taken. How much do you know about it—the 
degree of adequacy with which it is maintained, the type of admin- 
istration, the treatment given those held therein? 

The jail historically is the oldest penal institution known to man- 
kind, one whose records, and unfortunately many of whose present 
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day practices extend far back into human history. Specifically, it is 
a local institution established for the safekeeping of those persons 
awaiting trial who have not been admitted to bail, and in addition, 
for those who have been found guilty of minor offenses, Under the 
term “prisoners” are included the prostitute, the deranged young 
widow and the girl running away from a board bill. The jail wel- 
comes impartially a murderer, a rapist, a petty thief or a truant. 

According to Sanford Bates the county jail is by all odds the 
most important and at the same time the most neglected unit in the 
American system of correction. He once wrote: 


“There are ten times as many county jails as prisons, houses of 
correction and reformatories combined. Upwards of 750,000 to 
1,000,000 persons are incarcerated each year in local jails. About 
one-half of them are society’s failures—confirmed vagrants, drunks, 
dope addicts, habitual thieves, sex offenders and even lunatics, But 
the other half are occasional violators of the traffic laws, non-support 
cases and a host of other minor offenders.” 

Practically everyone will agree that a jail has a local character; 
that persons held therein awaiting trial should be accesible to law- 
yers and friends; that it has a heavy turnover and a small number 
on any given day; and that it is no place for young people. It is 
generally accepted that the jail usually is, right or wrong, an ad- 
junct of the sheriff's office and a source of revenue to him. There 
are numerous communities in which there are wholesale arrests of 
members of minority groups on Saturday nights. It is more than a 
coincidence that the sheriff receives a set fee for each arrest and for 
the feeding of the prisoners involved. 

However, despite the fact that at irregular intervals we rise up in 
wrath, tear our hair and wring our hands, we have, in the main, 
grown fatalisitic about bad jails. We accept them lackadaisically in 
somewhat the same manner that dogs accept fleas. Those who have 
close contact with the problems of administering these institutions 
recognize that the sheriff or keeper has no easy task and that he is 
required to handle some of the lowest and most uncouth of human 
beings, as well as those whom he considers his social and economic 
equals. 

Those who have made comprehensive and objective studies of the 
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American jail in action unite in charging it with being old, insecure 
and unbelievably dirty. They point out that it is badly arranged, 
poorly equipped and in the main altogether unsuitable for the con- 
finement of human beings. They argue that it fails to provide 
adequate segregation and is administered by untrained and inef- 
ficient personnel. And this is no new story. There is little if any- 
thing of a general nature which can be said today which has not been 
said in the past by Charles Dickens, Oscar Wilde, John Howard, 
J. R. Brockway, Frederick H. Wines, Hastings H. Hart, Roy K. 
Flannagan, Edward R. Cass and F. Lovell Bixby. There is no area 
of social action or community organization in which there has been 
as futile a crying of voices in the wilderness as in the field of jai] 
improvement, 


Looking Back 


Fifty-nine years ago a speaker appearing before the American 
Prison Asscoiation in Toronto asked, “Our county and city jails— 
shall they continue to be a disgrace to civilization?” Judging from 
the length of his manuscript he then took considerable time in 
attempting to answer in the negative his own query. At the same 


meeting a state inspector of jails from Wisconsin was most opti- 
mistic when he insisted that (and these are his own words) : 


“T can say that nearly all of the horrors of the jails in England 
which John Howard exposed a hundred years ago can be par- 
alleled in some of the jails of the United States of America. How- 
ever, rising public sentiment will not allow our jails to be so 
unwholesome, so unhealthy, so bad in every respect, of filth, of 
stench, and danger to health if not to life as some of them are. 
We are now on the verge of a reform in jail management.” 


Thus spoke the optimist fifty-nine years ago. 


A year later, in 1888, a more pessimistic note was sounded before 
the same organization by the then Ex-President of the United States, 
Rutherford B. Hayes: 


“From the beginning of prison reform in America under Doctor 
Franklin until this hour, the county jail has been in the way of all 
beneficent progress. That wretched bridge we do not cross. One 
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need not describe the average county jail. It is everywhere known 


as the training school of crime, the principal recruitng station of 
the penitentiary.” 


Ten years later, just before the turn of the century, a speaker 
from Indiana pleaded with the Prison Congress to take leadership 
in doing something about the county jail. He stated that: 


“The virulence of the immoral contagion that is prevalent in our 
common jails is such that it is more difficult to get rid of the spot 
put on one’s character by being placed there than that which 
Shakespeare put on the hands of Lady Macbeth. Why will the peo- 
ple not, for self-protection, rise up and stamp out these schools of 
iniquity and crime? Who will object to a proper separation of 
prisoners in jail, protecting the young and those accused of 
crime from associating with the criminal leper whose mind and 
character are so steeped in vice that his very presence will be 
deleterious to the young or weak? No one except those who are 
penny wise and pound foolish, for the cost of the same would be 


trifling compared with the benefits that would be derived by so 
doing.” 


Miss Nina Kinsella who is in charge of the jail inspection pro- 
gram of the Federal Bureau of Prisons read a paper at the 1937 
meeting of the National Conference of Social Work. Her subject 
was “The Arrested Offender.” Remember now that this was nine 
years ago and exactly fifty years after another speaker had said that 
rising public sentiment would demand reform in jail management. 
Let’s see what Miss Kinsella had to say which might shed some light 
on the progress made in a half-century: 


“No two county jails are organized under the same plan. There 
are just as many systems as there are jails—in fact most of them lack 
any semblance of a system. Many jail officials frankly admit that 
they know little or nothing about running a jail. Approximately 
375 new sheriffs took office January 1 and assumed control of jails 
being used by the federal government. Under the most favorable 
circumstances it would take years for the best qualified and most 
efficient administrator * eganize a jail system which would bring 
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fair results. It is futile to argue that hundreds of untrained persons 
in these small distinct units will ever accomplish successfully the 
task that has been imposed upon them. 

“The director of the Bureau of Prisons was not willing to accept 
casually the existing standards of jail conditions when contracting 
for the boarding of federal prisoners, Therefore he organized a 
system of rigorous inspection of local jails, and ten inspectors 
are now operating in this capacity.” 


Please bear in mind that this was Miss Kinsella speaking nine 
years ago. She continued: 


“About three thousand jails have been inspected. The important 
factors of administration and discipline, building and equipment, 
food, personnel, care and treatment, and other matters related to 
custody and control of prisoners were measured and rated. Over 
65 per cent rated under 50 per cent, and 95.5 per cent rated under 
60 per cent. The Bureau has listed 1967 jails as being wholly unfit 
for the custody of a federal prisoner even for one brief hour.” 


This brings us down to the year 1946. What progress has been 
made in the improvement of jails in this nine year period, which 
has produced not only another world war, but radar, the atom bomb, 
television, penicillin and the sulfa drugs? How does our progress 
compare with the tremendous advances in social work thinking and: 
techniques as is readily revealed by a comparison of the program 
of this year’s conference with that of 1937? The answer is not at 
all encouraging. Miss Kinsella reported that 65 per cent of the jails 
of the country rated 50 per cent or less nine years ago, and a report 
dated June 30, 1945 reveals that 80.8 per cent of the jails now fall 
into that classification. And this has happened despite the improve- 
ments made in such states as Virginia, Georgia, California and New 
Hampshire. This is the state of affairs notwithstanding the publica- 
tion of a manual for the guidance of communities and their re- 
sponsible officials in providing adequate and humane facilities for 
adults and juveniles held in temporary detention. This manual was 
issued by the Federal Security Agency and approved by both the 
National Sheriffs Association and the International Association of 
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Chiefs of Police. We seem to be progressing backward like the frog 
jumping out of the cistern in the well-known story. 

As a famous statesman of New York once said, “Let’s take a look 
at the record.” The entry in this instance is in the March 14, 1945 
issue of the Congressional Record, on page 2245 of which is the 
following excerpt from an address delivered to the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Louis Rabaut, congressman from the state of Michigan. 
It reads as follows: 


“Local jails are a notorious horrible example of neglect and in- 
difference. Let me give you an example of what is happening in 
two jails. On December 24, 1944, the eve of the great festival com- 
memorating the birth of our Saviour, young John Emberg, a sensi- 
tive boy of sixteen was brought to the King county jail in Seattle, 
Washington. He was booked only for delinquency. He was placed 
in the so-called juvenile section of the jail, which later investiga- 
tion showed to be a hellhole of brutality and perversion. He was 
then promptly forgotten. He was not even given a preliminary 
hearing. Before anyone got around to his case his lifeless body was 
found—the victim of a brutal and sadistic murder by other inmates 
of the jail. During the month he was forgotten and held without 
a hearing he was persecuted, literally tortured and subjected to the 
most atrocious indignities, and finally beaten to death by other 
stronger boys because he refused to participate in their bestial 
activities. He was frequently tried by the ‘kangaroo court’ which 
was permitted to operate in the jail, because he would not engage 
in their orgies. He was tied to the bars with his feet high, the 
weight of his body resting on the back of his neck on the floor, 
and cigarettes and matches were burned between his toes. After 
three weeks of such unbelievable torture, death came to John 
Emberg’s rescue. And mark you, all of this occurred within a few 
yards of the office of the jailers. 


“During the court’s investigation concerning this case a jailer 
testified that he knew that smaller boys were beaten and tortured 
by older boys and that a kangaroo court ruled the juvenile quarters, 
but he did nothing about it; and the sheriff who was elected by the 
people and in whom they placed their confidence and trust to fulfill 
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his responsibilities and obligations and to protect the individuals 
committed to his care, knew that the kangaroo courts and their 
unspeakable abuses flourished in the King county jail. 

“The Federal Bureau of Prisons inspector pleaded with the jail 
officials when he inspected the jail in 1943 to abolish the kangaroo 
courts and warned them of their dangers. But these warnings fell 
upon deaf ears, and with the knowledge and approval of the jail 
officials the kangaroo courts continued to rule the juvenile section 
of the King county jail. These courts are vicious organizations 
operated under the guise of self-government with the result that 
the most brutal prisoners can take advantage of the weak and 
helpless. It is a common practice for the members of these courts to 
extract money from newcomers. When a prisoner has no funds and 
when he refuses to pay the fines demanded he is assigned degrading 
tasks. 

“This episode I have related is not the first of its kind. It is like a 
second performance with a new cast and a new setting of a play 
staged in the Denver county jail, Colorado, in 1938, The same 
scenes and the same acting took place when young George Coover 
paid the penalty with his life at the hands of the unscrupulous actors 
of the kangaroo court. In these theaters of crime made possible 
through the negligence of jail officials, young boys—our citizens of 
tomorrow—are being trained. I am constrained to ask—if such 
training continues without intervention, what effect may we expect 
it to have in the shaping of things to come, and what will be our 
responsibility for the consequences?” 


Jails as They Are 


I would like to share with you my reactions to certain jails of 
this country. There was a purpose back of the unusual amount of 
documentation in the first portion of this paper. I wanted to estab- 
lish a case before presenting my personal testimony. The illustra- 
tions which follow were gleaned from inspections made by me dur- 
ing the past two years. Let me show you the first exhibit. 


This jail has just rolled over and died. It is dead, admits it is 
dead, and does not care who knows it. A wheezy, whining jailer ex- 
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plained in detail just why it was impossible to do anything with 
1) an antiquated plant and outworn equipment; 2) a penny-pinch- 
ing, uncooperative board of county commissioners and 3) the high 
cost of food with a limited allowance for same. There are so many 
“wrong” things about Jail X that one hardly knows where to start. 
One fifteen year old girl was held for being out after curfew. When 
asked why she had been confined so long (two weeks) on that trivial 
charge the reply was given that they were awaiting the report from 
the clinic. There is not even a pretense of a matron. The jailer’s 
wife is not in good health and he does not permit her to climb the 
stairs to the quarters for women and girls. 

Probably the worst thing in connection with this ramshackle old 
jail is the tremendous fire hazard which these quarters present. 
Women are lodged in the attic over the office and residence of the 
jailer. There is a single approach and that a narrow wooden stair- 
way. In case of a fire in this passageway there would be no possible 
way of getting out the incarcerated women and girls. An additional 
fire hazard is the gas stove in one of the cells. It is used by the 
women to heat coffee. At the time of the inspection the stove was 
lighted and there was a very high flame, although there was no 
apparent need for it at that time. The sheriff states that he ordered 
the gas stoves out (they are also located on both floors of the men’s 
jail) but that the prisoners protested so much he put them back 
again. 

The food stores were in three containers. In one was coffee, in 
another oats and in the third navy beans. On Sunday stew is served. 
During the rest of the week it is oats for breakfast, beans for dinner 
and beans for supper. 

An examination of the records in the office of the sheriff revealed 
that in the six month’s period ending June 30, 1945 he had received 
from the county for the feeding of prisoners the sum of $1935.84 
and during the same period expenditures for food amounted to 
$862.48. If you have your pencil handy you will figure this as 44.7 
per cent of the money received. What happened to the remainder, 
you ask? The answer is that it went into the personal account of 
the sheriff. How much did this expenditure allow per day for each 
prisoner? I am going to pause a moment to permit you to make a 
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silent guess. Those of you who are responsible for providing meals 
in your own home have some idea of what costs were in 1945, Do 
you have a figure in your mind? The answer is 19 cents per day. 
It is hard to believe that a city of over 30,000 inhabitants, a city 
which is proud of its history and its present day achievements, a 
city which has organized social work, a city which is not in Japan 
or in China or in Europe but in these United States of America 
would permit a situation to exist which allots 19 cents per day per 
prisoner for food. Incidentally can you imagine having navy beans 
served to you eleven times each and every week? 

In the fashion of a Burton Holmes or James Fitzpatrick trav- 
elogue let us move on from this scene to the institution for those 
awaiting trial in another bustling, ambitious American city. You 
will have to climb the stairs with me to a rotunda which from the 
street looks most picturesque, but which from the inside emits such 
a stench that you are almost nauseated. Do you remember the 
Wisconsin gentleman who said way back in 1887, that rising public 
opinion would not permit jails, “so bad in every respect, of filth, 
of stench and of danger to health”? If he could see this rotunda © 
with us, could observe conditions filthy to the point of being a 
menace to health, he might not have been so optimistic as to the 
interest of the public and what would be accomplished because of it. 
But we must return to the rotunda. Inside are four cells with no 
equipment whatsoever. On the wooden floor of the passageway are 
huddled four boys of fourteen and fifteen. The only toilet is the 
floor of one of the cells. It is apparent that it has not been cleaned 
out for days. 

When I first went to this jail the jailer was surprised that I 
seemed to be bothered about it. He was more surprised when I said 
I was going to remain in his city until other arrangements were 
made for these juveniles and until the terrifically unhealthy situation 
in that rotunda was cleaned up. 

I had lunch later with the mayor of the town but he advised that 
this was a county jail and there was nothing he could do about it. 
I talked with the president of the local Ministerial Association and 
the president of the Council of Social Agencies. They were shocked 
when I reported some of the things happening to juveniles and 
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said they had no idea that such things were allowed, as for exam- 
ple the housing of truant girls with prostitutes and the keeping of 
boys in rotunda cells without toilet facilities or even slop buckets. 
Months later I returned to this city and found that not a single step 
had been taken to better the conditions in this social cesspool by any 
person of that community. 

Come with me to still another city, one of the best known in the 
country, and visit with me the county jail. It is really something. 
Once more it is necessary to say that there are so many things 
wrong with the jail as administered at present that it is difficult 
to know where to begin. We see a wide open, loosely run institution 
in which a full bottle of whiskey is found in one of the cells, food is 
very poor, women are inadequately supervised, trusties are allowed 
out of the institution day and night, prisoners are employed on the 
sheriff's personal farm, a prisoner is employed in the home of one 
of the turnkeys, etc. 

At approximately eleven o’clock one night, while I was checking 
the records at the main entrance of this jail, a man came to the 
front door, was admitted and went on down to the basement. The 
next morning I saw this same man, all dressed up spick and span, 
in the trusty quarters of the jail. I asked him if he was not the one 
whom I had seen the night before and he said that he was. When 
I inquired where he was bound he said he was going up town 
to the laundry and then to the home of a guard. This was a prisoner, 
mind you. On the main bulletin board of the institution there is a 
sign reading, “Trusties must stop going to the movies without tell- 
ing the guard first.” 

There is a commissary which is operated by a trusty. At 10:30 
p-m. this prisoner was in the kitchen making sandwiches and coffee 
which were later taken into the cell block and sold to his fellow 
prisoners. A similar trip is made after each meal. Coffee is served 
officially only once a day but it can be purchased from the com- 
missary boy. Not content with squeezing thousands of dollars each 
year from the food allowance, which saving goes into his personal 
account, the sheriff has an additional profit from the sale of coffee 
and sandwiches. 

If time permitted I should like to take you to several other such 
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public institutions which are operated by your representatives. I 
should like to arrange for you to talk with the sixteen year old girl 
who was attacked in the jail in which she was being held for inves- 
tigation by a trusty who was left in charge while the jailer went 
down town; or to the boy who was beaten because he did not have 
the two dollars to pay the kangaroo court for “breaking into jail”; 
or to the man with running sores on his leg who was denied any 
medical attention whatsoever; or to the girls who put on a strip- 
tease, which apparently was one for the books, for the entertain- 
ment of a friend of the jailer; or to the twelve year old who was 
being held while arrangements were made for another foster home, 
whose only offense was that he could not produce enough work to 
satisfy his foster parent. Talk to this boy, mind you, in a jail. 

I have deliberately presented a one-sided story but remember it 
is the side on which most of the jails are located. There are some 
good buildings. There are some good meals served. There are some 
excellent jailers and sheriffs. 

There are few things more useless than destructive criticism or a 
negative approach to a given subject. This does not mean that the 
critic must always be “nice” and like everything indiscriminately; 
but it does mean that he should attempt to offer suggestions for the 
obliterating of those flaws he perceives and points out. On this 

premise I should like to present standards for jails and methods 
which would assist in achieving them. 


Standards 


James V. Bennett, director of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, re- 
cently released the following sixteen point criterion for an adequate 
jail together with six suggestions as to what you, John Citizen, can 
do about it. The standards are as follows: 


1) A jail should be under the direct manegement and control of 
a person qualified by training and experience to supervise and 
control prisoners. As many persons as are necessary to provide 
constant supervision over the prisoners should be employed 
and be under authority of the head official. Salaries should 
be sufficient to attract persons of high caliber. 
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Jail officials should have a set of policies and regulations for 
the operation of the jail, for the employees and for the 
inmates. 

The building should be structurally sound, secure, fire-resist- 
ant, properly heated, ventilated, and lighted. Windows should 
be screened, There should be a good locking system and the 
devices should be in operating order. 

All parts of the jail should be kept immaculately clean. 
Kangaroo courts or similar inmate organizations should be 
prohibited. No prisoner should be allowed to have authority 
over any other prisoner. Employees should fulfill their own 
responsibilities and not turn them over to prisoners any more 
than a hospital superintendent turns over his responsibilities 
to the patients. 


Brutal treatment by employees or prisoners should be pro- 
hibited. No prisoner should be permitted special privileges. 
Trusties, so-called, should be under the supervision of em- 
ployees. 

A competent physician should be available to take care 
of the medical needs of the prisoners and to give each prisoner 


a medical examination when admitted to the jail. 

Juveniles should not be held in jails, but if committed should 
be definitely segregated and well supervised. 

Prisoners with contagious diseases and hardened criminals 
should be segregated. The sexes should be separated. 

Women prisoners should be under the supervision of a matron 
at all times. No male employee should have keys to the 
women’s quarters or be permitted to go there unless accom- 
panied by a matron. Male prisoners should never be permitted 
to go to the women’s quarters to bring food or for any other 
purpose. - 

Prisoners should be fed three times each day. The food should 
have the proper nutritive value and be prepared and served 
in a wholesome and palatable way. The eating utensils should 
be returned to the kitchen and washed with soap and scalding 
water after each meal. 
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Adequate bathing and toilet facilities should be available, and 
water, soap, towels, and toothbrushes should be supplied 
to prisoners, These are essential to the health of any human 
being—prisoners not excepted. 

Convicted prisoners should be kept employed. An ingenious 
jail official can find many ways to occupy the prisoners, work- 
ing for the state or city or county without interfering with 
private industry or free labor. They can work on salvaging 
government property; they can repair autos, trucks, and 
other items; paint bridges; some of them can work on the 
highways under proper supervision and perform other useful 
jobs. They should also be required to keep their own quarters 
and other sections of the jail clean. This work should be done 
under the supervision of an employee. Prisoners who have not 
been convicted should be given the opportunity to work with- 
in the jail confines if they care to do so. Useful occupation 


stimulates self-respect; idleness breeds trouble and leads to 
more crime. 


Good reading material should be available. Outdoor exercise 
should be required and provisions made for education and 
religious instruction. 

Prisoners’ legal rights should be protected and they should 
be given every reasonable opportunity to confer with their 
attorneys, but the jail officials should see that they are not 
fleeced or exploited by unscrupulous persons. 

Regular visiting by the family and friends of the prisoners 


should be permitted under reasonable conditions and under 
supervision. 


What You Can Do 


The suggestions for securing improvement in the jail in your 
own community, as set forth by Mr. Bennett, are: 


1) If you belong to a club or church group, arrange for the ap- 
pointment of one or two members to assist you to inspect your 
county jail. Keep in mind the few standards indicated above. 
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You may tackle the job alone if you wish. Your experience 
will soon attract the interest of others. 

Remember that the jail facilities and the conditions which you 
observe are only part of the problem. Full information con- 
cerning the type of administration, the treatment, custody, and 
supervision provided the prisoners, must be obtained by 
questioning jail officials, probation officers or other informed 
persons, and sometimes prisoners. 

When you have completed your inspection and feel sure that 
you have a complete picture of the jail and its administration, 
report your findings to the local organizations in your com- 
munity and suggest that the appropriate county officials be 
requested to make the necessary improvements, which may 
include changes in personnel or in the prisoner’s treatment, 
repairs to the building and equipment or additional equip- 
ment. If juveniles are in the jail, notify the courts, probation 
officer, and welfare organization. 

Repeat your inspection tours until improvements are made, and 
continue to make periodic inspections. 

When the situation warrants the governor’s attention, report 
your findings to him. 

After your inspection has been completed, if you want to get 
advice for a program for statewide jail improvements, write 
to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Today, tomorrow, and in the days to follow there will be count- 
less instances of maladjustment in your community and mine which 
will culminate in conflict with “the law” and commitment to a local 
jail. One of the more important answers to the riddle of these of- 
fenders lies in the adequacy of the treatment which they receive 
while being detained. If this thing which is called rehabilitation and 
which Roscoe Pound has designated “individualized justice” * is to 
be more than a savage striking back or a mere compassionate ges-: 
ture, there must be greater sensitivity to the shortcomings of the 
American jail system and a willing acceptance of the responsibility 


See page 6 
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to do something about it. If the degrading and revolting treatment 
of detained persons is to be eliminated, social work practitioners, 
both professional and volunteer, will have to cross over to the other 
side of the tracks and become active in this area which they have 
hitherto viewed as alien land as far as their techniques and res- 
ponsibilities are concerned. This cause calls for more than thought- 
ful discussion at meetings and congresses, It calls for ACTION. 
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The California Youth Authority 


Kart HoLTon 
Director, Youth Authority 


HE California Youth Authority was created by statute in 194] 
Tine became an operating agency after Pearl Harbor. In the 

intervening years the law has been amended and the program 
changed to meet constantly changing conditions. In preparing this 
article it seemed to me that you might be primarily interested in the 
major changes which have been made in the Youth Authority law 
since it was originally enacted; in the progress we have made in 
expanding the correctional schools and camps; in the reorganization 
of our state parole work; in the consultant services we have pro- 
vided to juvenile courts, probation departments and other youth 
agencies, and in our experiments in the field of delinquency 
prevention. 


The California Youth Authority Law 


The original Youth Authority Act of 1941 was very similar to the 
model act recommended by the American Law Institute. The im- 
portant differences were that the California act gave the courts 
power to grant probation, allowed the Authority to accept boys or 
girls from the juvenile court, set the upper age limit at twenty-three 
at the time of apprehension, instead of twenty-one, made one of the 
principal duties of the Authority the responsibility for establishing, 
or assisting in establishing, community councils or committees inter- 
ested in delinquency prevention. The act also gave the Authority 
power to limit the number of cases it accepted. 


One hundred thousand dollars was appropriated to finance the 
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activities of the Youth Authority for the biennium 1941-43. One of 
the three board members was selected by the governor to serve full 
time; the other two members served part time without compensation. 
During the first two years activities were confined to studying the 
numbers and types of persons who might be committed to the Youth 
Authority when it was ready to carry out its assigned duties and 
responsibilities; to making studies of some of the existing correc- 
tional schools and recommending changes in their methods of oper- 
ation; to evaluating the law itself in an effort to find ways in which 
the Authority could be of real service to the state; and to establish- 
ing, on a small scale, a diagnostic clinic at the Preston School of 
Industry, where the few cases which the Youth Authority accepted 
could be studied. 


Earl Warren became governor of California in 1943. Because of 
his many years of experience as district attorney and as attorney 
general of California, he was very much interested in the opportuni- 
ties the Youth Authority Act afforded to improve conditions in cor- 
rectional schools and in probation and parole work; in the emphasis 
which the act placed upon delinquency prevention. With his active 
support the Youth Authority worked with a special legislative com- 
mittee in 1943, revising the original act and securing passage of a 
budget large enough to begin operations. Members of the legislative 
committee and the Youth Authority met with judges, probation 
officers and community leadcrs interested in all phases of child wel- 
fare, and as a result of these conferences, laws were amended so that 
the three correctional schools, Preston, Nelles, and Ventura, were 
transferred from the Department of Institutions to the Youth Author- 
ity, together with the budgets prepared for these schools by the 
Department of institutions. The Division of Probation was trans- 
ferred from the State Department of Social Welfare with the budgets 
which that department had prepared. 


One million dollars was appropriated for the development of ad- 
ditional facilities. This money was to be expended on projects, 
planned by the Youth Authority and approved by the governor. 
The law was amended so that one member was selected by the 
Authority to act as director and to have administrative control over 
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the agency. The other two members continued to serve part time, to 
be responsible for classification, and to assist in policy making. 

In 1944 Governor Warren became very much concerned with the 
administration of the prisons of our state. He appointed an inves- 
tigating committee to examine all phases of prison operation and 
to make recommendations for integration of the work of the various 
boards and commissions. After the committee had made its report, 
a special session of the legislature was called. At this session the 
whole prison system was completely reorganized. An Adult Author- 
ity was created to take the place of the old Board of Prison Di- 
rectors and also of the parole board. The Department of Correc- 
tions was organized under a director to whom was assigned admin- 
istrative authority over the men’s and women’s prisons. The re- 
organization also provided for an overall planning board consisting 
of the members of the Adult and Youth Authorities, two repre- 
sentatives of the trustees of the women’s prison, two members of 
the Prison Board and the Director of Corrections. This board assists 
in establishing policies for the department and makes it possible 
to integrate, on a planning level, programs for both youthful and 
adult offenders. The Youth Authority is in the Department of Cor- 
rections and its members serve on this planning board. Neither the 
Youth Authority nor its director are under the Director of Cor- 
rections. Administratively it functions as a separate agency under 
its own director. 

In the 1945 session of the legislature the law was again amended 
so that both criminal and juvenile courts may use their discretion 
in committing to the Youth Authority. It is also discretionary with 
the Authority to accept cases. 

All three members began to serve on a full time basis. The gov- 
ernor was given the power to select one member as director and 
chairman. The director is charged with the administration of the 
agency and is given the right to appoint a staff member to serve 
in his place when he is unable to be present at board meetings. The 
Youth Authority itself has exclusive jurisdiction over classification, 
transfer and parole. These duties cannot be delegated. The upper 
age limit at time of commitment was reduced from twenty-three to 
twenty-one, 
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Correctional Schools and Camps 


In 1943 we had only three correctional schools, the Preston 
School of Industry for boys between fifteen and twenty-one, the 
Nelles School at Whittier for boys under fifteen, and the Ventura 
School for Girls between eight and twenty-one. The capacity of 
these schools had not been materially increased for a quarter of a 
century. They were unable to meet the demands of the counties 
for placement of boys and girls in this age range. The first major 
task of the Authority was to try to get some of the boys and girls 
out of jails and detention homes, where they were held because of 
limited space in the institution, into training schools or camps. 


In 1943 we were in the middle of the world war. Personnel, equip- 
ment, transportation, clothing and other supplies were almost un- 
procurable. Looking back at those first few months I wonder how 
we had the nerve even to try. We found a State Guard camp at 
Benicia which was not being used and were able to obtain posses- 
sion of the portable buildings and equipment. We took fifty boys out 
of county jails, and under the direction of a few skilled tradesmen 
they dismantled the buildings and moved them to the Calaveras Big 
Trees Park where in cooperation with our State Park Commission we 
established a camp for 100 boys. The boys built the camp them 
selves and after it was completed engaged in fire fighting, various 
kinds of forestry work, went to part time school and had recrea- 
tional, religious, and counselling programs. Shortly after the Cala- 
veras Camp was completed we were able to lease a large mountain 
ranch near San Andreas which had been owned by a wealthy man 
who was much interested in the Boy Scout movement. On this ranch 
he had built a lodge where approximately 200 boys could be fed 
and housed. An outdoor swimming pool had been built for their 
use and smaller Boy Scout lodges were scattered at scenic points 
about the ranch, There was a large home which could be con- 
verted to staff and office quarters; fully equipped woodwork and 
machine shops; usable barns, orchards and gardens. We still had a 
few portable buildings which we had not used at Calaveras. These 
were transported to the ranch, and boys from the Calaveras Camp, 
under direction of some tradesmen, put up dormitories, school 
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buildings, mess halls, kitchens, etc. Within a few months we were 
able to open a school for 100 boys under fifteen. 

In the late fall of 1943 we leased an institution near Santa Rosa 
which the Knights of Pythias had been using as a home for the 
aged. It had beautiful dormitory buildings in a lovely location. We 
again used the labor of our older boys from the Calaveras Camp 
to remodel the institution so that in the spring of 1944 we could 
open it as a school for 120 girls under fifteen. 

We found that many of the younger boys and girls coming to 
us did not need institutional care but really should be in foster 
homes. Legal authority and money were secured from the legislature 
to greatly increase our foster home program. 

Even with our three new facilities we were not able to take the 
cases from the courts as rapidly as they were committed to us. 
Older boys still remained in local jails for several months before 
we could accept them. In an effort to overcome this situation we 
entered into a contract with the army in May 1944 to operate a 
camp for 150 boys in the arsenal at Benicia, and a camp for an 
equal number of boys at the Stockton Ordnance Depot. The army 
desperately needed labor and we were glad of the opportunity to 
take boys out of jail and to establish them in constructive, worth- 
while war work. Excellent work opportunities were provided in re- 
pairing damaged war equipment, loading freight cars, packaging 
goods for shipment to the Pacific, working in motor pools and 
machine shops. 

The army paid the Youth Authority the prevailing wage rate 
for the boys’ work. The Authority deducted from these earnings 
the entire cost of camp operations. Money over and above camp costs 
was credited to the boys’ own trust accounts, The average net earn- 
ings were between $50 and $60 per month. Each boy purchased at 
least one war bond monthly. The money and the bonds were held 
in trust until the boys were paroled and it was then used to re- 
establish them in the community. 

Knowing that the two army camps would have to be closed when 
the war ended, we entered into a contract with our State Division 
of Forestry for the establishment of five permanent forestry camps; 
three of these have already been opened and the other two are 
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now being constructed. Boys in these camps will be engaged in 
fire fighting, reforestration, roadbuilding, and other worthwhile proj- 
ects. Good vocational and school programs are being formulated 
and there will be adequate recreational and counselling service. 
Since this is work which the Forestry Department needs to have 
done, that department will pay the entire operating cost. 


We now have authority and the money to purchase the schools at 
San Andreas and Santa Rosa, to erect modern buildings and to dou- 
ble the capacity of both institutions. We also have the money to 
purchase a site and to erect another institution to care for 250 
boys under fifteen. 

During the war years we have made an intensive study of the 
programs at the Preston, Nelles, and Ventura schools. All three are 
being reorganized and we have money to remodel the existing build- 
ings, to provide modern shops, more adequate housing for person- 
nel, better hospitals and better disciplinary units. 

The Preston School of Industry has been the only school in the 
state for boys between fifteen and twenty-one. For years this in- 
stitution has been forced to accept boys of all types. Many have 
long delinquency records and have been in institutions most of their 
lives. They need to be kept in custody for a much longer period 
of time than is possible at Preston and they also need a different 
type of training program. On the request of the Youth Authority, 
the Department of Corrections secured an appropriation for an in- 
termediate institution to care for these older boys. This institution 
has been established temporarily at Lancaster and approximately 
120 boys have already been sent there. The temporary site will 
care for 500 boys and money has been appropriated for the per- 
manent institution with a capacity of 1200. 

In the very beginning the Youth Authority established a diagnostic 
clinic at the Preston School of Industry for the study of boys’ 
cases. This year we have been able to completely separate the 
clinic from the rest of the institution. We have also been able to 
secure more psychiatric and psychological services and can now 
study all of the older boys and give some service to our schools 
for younger boys and girls. 

We have the authority and the money to establish two diagnostic 
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reception centers, one in northern California and one in southern 
California. We are now .in the process of securing sites and when 
materials are available these clinics will be built. All the boys and 
girls committed to the Youth Authority will be received at these 
centers. After a careful study by the clinic staff they will appear 
before the Youth Authority and will be transferred to the school, 
camp or boarding home best equipped to meet their needs. Those 
who are found to be feebleminded or psychotic will be returned 
to court for commitment to the proper hospital. In some cases boys 


and girls will be placed in foster homes under the care of our 
parole officers. 


Parole 


When the Youth Authority assumed the management of the 
three correctional schools, all parole work was under the direction 
of the institution superintendents. Seven parole officers worked 
throughout the state supervising boys from the Preston School of 
Industry. Five or six men were doing the same for the Nelles School 
at Whittier. Ventura School had two women parole officers to 
supervise all of their girls on parole. Because of large case loads 
and the size of the state it was impossible for the superintendents 
of these institutions to give casework supervision. It was also im- 
possible for the parole officers to give adequate supervision or to 
become familiar with other caseworking agencies. 

We organized a Division of Field Services and in this division 
set up a parole section headed by a chief parole officer. Branch 
parole offices were opened throughout the state. The parole officers 
were detached from the institutions and assigned to the parole sec- 
tion. Case loads are assigned geographically and we have provided 
for casework supervision of the field staff through supervising parole 
officers. Educational and experience standards have been materially 
raised, salaries have been increased, case loads have been cut down 
and we now have more than three times as many parole officers 
in the field as we had in 1943. In no part of our program have 
we made more effective progress than in our parole work. Our of- 
ficers are now integrating their work with that of the probation 
departments and other social agencies. Boys and girls are receiving 
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closer supervision and have the advice of the parole officer at the 
time help is needed. 


Consultation Services and Delinquency Prevention 


Anyone who has worked in this field soon comes to realize the 
importance of programs for delinquency prevention and crime con- 
trol. As we developed our facilities for the care and treatment of 
juvenile delinquents, we also developed a field staff in the sphere 
of delinquency prevention. The Division of Field Services, in ad- 
dition to its responsibility for parole work, provides consultation 
service to probation departments, juvenile courts, juvenile police 
bureaus and other community agencies requesting service. 

Through the children who come to our observation we have the 
opportunity to evaluate factors contributing to their delinquency. 
We try to give these facts to the local communities so that their 
programs for delinquency prevention can be strengthened. In co- 
operation with the State Departments of Education, Social Welfare, 
Public Health, the Federal Security Agency, the National Probation 
Association and community chests and councils, we are constantly 
assembling information about community programs in crime con- 
trol, recreation, probation and other youth service fields. This ma- 
terial is made available to communities requesting our help. 

Since we first began organizing the Youth Authority we have 
been keenly aware that all of the boys and girls come to us from 
local communities and that they are paroled back into these com- 
munities. We have been anxious to really meet community needs. 
We wish to have the advice and assistance of community leaders 
interested in all types of youth services. Upon our request Governor 
Warren appointed a Statewide Committee on Youth in Wartime, the 
members being recognized leaders in almost every phase of child 
welfare who came from communities critically affected by wartime 
conditions, The committee met regularly with the Youth Authority 
and with representatives of the State Departments of Public Welfare, 
Education, Health, and the Attorney General. Upon. the recom- 
mendation of this advisory committee, the Youth Authority began 
making studies of youth services in various counties, when requested 
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to do so by responsible officials, To date we have made nineteen 
countywide studies and have requests which will keep our staff oc- 
cupied for approximately a year. In all of these studies we have 
the assistance of other local, state, and federal agencies. Through 
the probation section, consultation, field studies, conferences and 
publications are provided to counties. Probation News, a quarterly 
publication, carries news articles regarding developments in the 
entire correctional field, adult and juvenile. 

In cooperation with the National Probation Association we are 
making an intensive study of county detention homes, and through 
a grant obtained from the Rosenberg Foundation have three well- 
trained persons drafting standards for detention home operation 
and giving advice as to the types of detention homes needed by the 
various counties, 

Under authority granted by the last session of the legislature 
the Youth Authority now subsidizes county-operated twenty-four- 
hour schools and camps, providing that such schools and camps 
are operated according to standards which we prescribe. The sub- 
sidy amounts to fifty per cent of the operating costs. These camps 
and schools are regularly inspected. Thirteen are now being sub- 
sidized and others will be aided later. 

During the war the advisory committee requested us to provide 
consultation service in community recreation. We received literally 
hundreds of requests for assistance, ranging all the way from how 
to establish a youth center or a boys’ club to how to organize a 
recreation district. 

In cooperation with the office of the attorney general, our con- 
sultant in juvenile control advises police and sheriffs’ departments 
throughout the state concerning record keeping, the best practice in 
handling juvenile offenders, the relationship of the police depart- 
ment to child-caring agencies, and facilities available for their use. 

Approximately 3000 teen age youths have met in conference in 
various parts of the state where the boys and girls themselves have 
had an opportunity to discuss the problems and programs of their 
youth organizations and youth councils. Teen News is published 
at intervals by youth editors to circulate ideas gained at the con- 
ferences and to share ideas regarding the enrichment of programs 
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for individual centers. The Youth Authority has been much in- 
terested in this movement and has been giving advice and assistance. 

For several years Coordinating Councils, Inc. published a 
quarterly on community organization. This publication gave in- 
formation about interesting youth projects and various types of 
organizations performing youth services. Our advisory committee 
was anxious to see a publication take its place. During the past 
three years we have worked in every county in the state. Many 
interesting experiments are being tried in an effort to meet the needs 
of children. Some have been highly successful; other have failed. 
In March we published our first issue of Community Organization 
and Youth Services. In this publication we describe projects and 
types of organizations which are apparently successful. 

For the last three years summer conferences dealing with various 
phases of youth problems have been conducted in cooperation with 
other statewide organizations. Starting June 17, sixteen organiza- 
tions will cooperate in sponsoring eight such conferences at state 
teachers’ colleges and universities. The theme this year is to be 
“training in community responsibility and leadership for youth.” 
The Youth Authority has been able to finance most of these con- 


ferences and through the cooperation of other organizations brings 
together professional and volunteer workers from all of the agencies 
so that they may know more about each other’s work and mutually 
plan better programs for their communities. 


Were We Are 


During the past five years the Youth Authority has become a 
full-fledged state agency responsible for the operation of its own 
reception clinics, correctional schools, camps, parole program and 
delinquency prevention work. From the Postwar Building Fund it 
has authority and money to develop clinical and specialized facilities 
which will really meet the needs of the varying types of boys and 
girls committed to our care. We are well on our way to establish- 
ing a parole program of which we can be justly proud. 

With the help of our Youth Advisory Committee we believe that 
we have rendered valuable assistance to local probation depart- 
ments, courts, probation committees and other child-caring agencies. 
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From our work with the boys and girls who come to correctional 
schools we are more than ever impressed with the need for strength- 
ening community service for children. Remedial work can be done 
with the boy or girl after he is removed from the community and 
sent to a correctional school. Nothing we can do, however, can ever 
completely erase the harm which has been done by years of neglect, 
bad association and unwholesome experiences. The end is not in 
sight when juvenile delinquency can be abolished, but with study 
and understanding work over a period of years and with the co- 
operation of those who really wish to see conditions improve, we 
can hope to see a gradual decrease in the delinquency rate among 
avr boys and girls, 





The Treatment of Naval Offenders, 
War and Postwar 


RicHarD A, CHAPPELL 
Chief of Probation 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
Washington, D. C. 


HE subject of this article naturally divides itself into two parts 
—war and postwar treatment of naval offenders. I shall confine 
my remarks about the naval correctional program and the 
wartime offender to a few observations about the nature of the 
military offender and the treatment accorded him by the navy. 
The problem of the veteran will be dealt with at greater length. 
First of all, let us consider the extent of delinquency in the navy. 
You may have heard rumors to the effect that military offenses in 
both the army and the navy were alarmingly high. It will interest 
you to know that at no time during the war or after the war did the 
population of naval places of confinement for navy, marine corps, 
and coast guard personnel convicted by general courts-martial ex- 
ceed one-half of one per cent of the total personnel enrolled in the 
services, The peak population of naval places of confinement for 
general court-martial prisoners was approximately 16,300. By com- 
parison, the records for the first World War indicate that at the 
close of that war 1.5 per cent of the total personnel of the navy were 
confined by orders of general courts-martial. This percentage was 
three times the peak recorded in this war and indicates that we made 
some progress between wars. It is probable that the quality of the 
personnel in the recent war was better and that the methods of effect- 
ing discipline were superior. From the above figures we may con- 
clude that delinquency in the navy was not alarmingly high and that 
imprisonment statistics do not indicate a general breakdown in 
discipline. 
The second question which may occur to you is: what kind of 
offenses were committed by sailormen? Were they military offenses 
or crimes mala in se? Ninety per cent of the offenses committed 
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were purely military, and only 10 per cent were acts punishable by 
criminal laws. Of the 90 per cent who committed military offenses, 
85 per cent were guilty of absenting themselves from duty without 
proper authority. While absence without leave is serious to the 
navy in wartime, truancy from the job is not considered serious 
in the civilian community. 

Now may I say a word about the treatment accorded naval of- 
fenders. You may wonder whether they were dealt with in such a 
manner as to make them bitter and resentful toward society. Were 
they permanently damaged by their treatment in confinement? I 
believe that the treatment accorded naval offenders in the main 
will not permanently injure them. There were some isolated in- 
stances, particularly in the early days of the war before the estab- 
lishment of a modern correctional program, when the treatment 
was damaging to the individual. Happily, early in 1944 the Sec- 
retary of the Navy directed the establishment of a program for 
persons in confinement calculated to fit them for restoration to 
duty benefited rather than damaged by confinement. The resulting 
program, which was participated in by 200-odd enthusiastic naval 
officers and specialists experienced in civil correctional work with 
the full backing of higher naval authority, is one of the bright 
chapters in American correctional history. In the navy’s correctional 
plan there were present the basic essentials of a progressive cor- 
rectional system: enlightened policies, trained and competent per- 
sonnel, and suitable tools in the form of equipment and facilities 
with which to work. Although little publicity has been given to the 
plan and no imposing array of big names in American penology 
graced its advisory board, it is in my opinion worthy of the careful 
study of correctional workers, Some of the cream of the personnel 
of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, the U. S. Probation System, and the 
more progressive state correctional services helped to fashion and 
operate the navy’s correctional service. For once sound classifica- 
tion and screening procedures, psychiatry, psychology, education, 
and physical and trade training had an honest opportunity to make 
their contribution to correctional work. The plants and facilities 
made available for the navy’s retraining stations (so called to avoid 
the stigma of the designation of prison) and disciplinary barracks 
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were usually the same as those available at recruit training stations 
except that the dormitories, and usually, although not always, the 
classrooms, shops, swimming pools, drill halls, and gymnasiums 
were enclosed by a wire fence. Emphasis was placed on training and 
returning men to duty in the naval service rather than on custody 
and punitive measures. The minds of the trainees were pointed 
toward the day of return to duty, and they responded by participat- 
ing wholeheartedly in the program. Since the discipline in effect 
was constructive rather than destructive I seriously doubt that a 
substantial number of men received permanent injury from their 
experiences in naval places of confinement. 


Rate of Success 


Since the proof of the pudding is in the eating, let us consider 
some of the results of the navy’s program, How many of the 59,158 
sailormen who passed through the navy’s places of confinement for 
general court-martial offenders from Pearl Harbor day to March 
31, 1946 were restored to naval duty, and how many were dis- 
charged with bad conduct or dishonorable discharges? Approxi- 
mately 80 per cent were restored to duty, and the remaining 20 per 
cent were discharged with so-called “yellow tickets.” I should point 
out that the 59,158 figure refers to separate commitments; and 
since a number of men, perhaps more than 10,000, were committed 
twice or more, the number of individuals involved perhaps would 
be bewteen 45,000 and 50,000. A strenuous effort was made by the 
navy to salvage every man who gave reasonable promise of being 
able to adjust in the service. Some were unsuitable for the service 
in the first place and could not be restored. Sample studies made 
jointly by psychiatrists and psychologists indicate that at least 20 
per cent of the persons confined were diagnosed as psychopathic, 
psychotic, psychoneurotic, or subnormal mentally. These for the 
most part were non-restorable. In returning as many men as possi- 
ble to duty the navy was conscious of its responsibility to the men 
themselves and to society. For this reason the number to suffer the 
consequences of a yellow ticket was held to a minimum. 

The next question you may have is, what percentage of those 
restored to naval duty succeeded? This question I am not prepared 
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to answer. One study made by the Corrective Services Division of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel in the fall of 1945 on 14,000 
offenders, six months after their restoration to duty, showed that 
66 per cent successfully adjusted in the service while 34 per cent 
failed. As this study was made toward the close of the war when 
there was a higher percentage of recidivists among restored men 
than there was earlier, it is believed that the over-all percentage of 
successes is somewhat higher. An earlier study of a much larger 
group made by the Discipline Section of the Bureau showed more 
than 80 per cent successful. 

I should bring out one further fact about naval offenders of in- 
terest to probation and parole officers. In analyzing the group of 
14,000 men it was found that 10 per cent admitted that they were 
graduates of juvenile and adult probation departments or correction- 
al institutions. Ninety per cent denied any previous delinquencies. 

If I may digress for a moment, I should like to say that the whole 
question of the manner in which former offenders acquitted them- 
selves in the military services is an intriguing one. The navy, as 
you learned in your efforts to obtain the admission to its ranks 
of some of your clients, was reluctant to accept persons with court 
records, considering them unfit for the services; while the army was 
somewhat more liberal. By comparison, the ratio of military offenses 
to civil-type crimes in the navy was 90 to 10, while in the army the 
ratio was 60 to 40. Whether or not the liberality of the army in 
accepting men with court records partly explains this situation, I am 
unprepared to say. I suspect, however, that there are other important 
factors involved in this large difference. Plans are now under way 
for a study of federal probationers and parolees who entered the 
army and navy, to determine the adjustment and value of men with 
previous records to the military service. The findings should have 
significance for correctional workers as well as for military leaders. 


Veterans with Bad Conduct Records 


Now may we leave the wartime naval offender and his treatment 
and consider him as a veteran. First of all, what antisocial behavior 
may we expect from veterans who committed offenses while in the 
military service? Need we fear that these military offenders will 
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become civilian offenders? In all probability very few offenders 
who committed military offenses will ever commit serious offenses 
against civil laws. As I said a while ago, the acts which they com- 
mitted would not be classed as crimes in the civil community, From 
some but by no means all of the 10 per cent of offenders in the 
navy and the 40 per cent in the army who committed crimes mala 
in se, we may expect further delinquencies. A majority of these 
men received bad-conduct dishonorable discharges. As a result they 
will be deprived of some of the important privileges of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. This will handicap them in their efforts to reestablish 
themselves in the community. A yellow ticket will serve to bar some 
from jobs in industry. Those who live in cities will be more handi- 
capped in finding employment than those who live in rural areas as 
the farmer will not hesitate so much to employ laborers with yellow 
tickets as will the industrial personnel manager. I suggested earlier 
that a considerable number of these holders of yellow tickets suffer 
basic personality disorders. Their social histories reflect maladjust- 
ment in the home, the school, and the community. It was unfortu- 
nate that most of these men were inducted into military service. They 
were not helped by it. As they come before the courts in the future 


they will need sympathetic study and intensive treatment. They 


constitute among all veterans the greatest challenge to correctional 
workers, 


Honorably Discharged Veterans 


Now with considerable trepidation I come to the question of crime 
on the part of veterans who received discharges under honorable 
conditions. I do not claim to be an expert at crystal gazing. For 
me to tell you that the amount of crime we may expect from the 
normal veterans depends upon the extent to which society meets 
his social needs is to tell you what you already know. We all know 
that there is a definite relationship between family adjustments, 
employment, housing, medical care, etc., and crime. 

Let us examine for a moment the extent of unemployment among 
World War II veterans. While the exact number of unemployed is 
not known, we do know how many are now drawing readjustment 
allowances of unemployment compensation from the Veterans Ad- 
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ministration. Of the 12,000,000 veterans of World War II, as of 
May 15, 1946 about 3,000,000 have applied for readjustment allow- 
ances, and approximately 1,500,000 are now drawing such allow- 
ances. The average length of time that veterans draw these allow- 
ances is six weeks. Only about 15,000 drew the allowances for the 
maximum of fifty-two weeks provided by law. Of the 3,000,000 
who have applied for allowances, approximately one-third obtained 
work or for some other reason never accepted the allowances. I am 
informed by the Veterans Administration that during the past few 
weeks until the coal strike was called, a downward trend was shown 
in the readjustment allowance payment curve. Of those who have ap- 
plied for allowances approximately 200,000 were self-employed, and 
the benefits were used to supplement income from the veterans’ own 
businesses. 

You will find interesting the following figures about the loans 
advanced to veterans by the Veterans Administration. One-hundred 
thirty-three thousand G.I. loans have been made, One-hundred 
twenty thousand of these were used for purchasing homes, 9000 
were used in businesses, and less than 4000 for farms. A total to 
$600,000,000 in loans to veterans have been guaranteed by the 
Veterans Administration. Only 100 veterans have defaulted on their 
loans, and more than 300 have already repaid them. The extent of 
unemployment among veterans is probably higher than the readjust- 
ment allowance payments would indicate as there are some veterans 
unemployed who do not apply for the allowances. There are also 
35,629 veterans hospitalized by the Veterans Administration. These 
are unable to work. 

The question of the stability of the veteran employee is one that 
may interest you. The Veterans Administration says that the rate of 
voluntary withdrawals from jobs among veterans is slightly higher 
than among non-veterans. The War Department recently reported a 
high turnover among veteran employees. According to an article pub- 
lished in the Newsletter of the Veterans Employment Service of 
Washington, D.C. for April 1946, quoting from a study made by Nor- 
man Alexandroff, president of Columbia College, Chicago, and edited 
by Dr. Daniel H. Howard, the veteran is adjusting to his employment 
better than the non-veteran. A questionnaire was sent by Dr. Alexan- 
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droff to a number of large and small industries employing a total of 
250,732 workers, of whom 9354 were veterans. Employment man- 
agers and personnel directors cooperated in answering the question- 
naire. The study indicates that 93.9 per cent of the veterans are as 
well adjusted as the non-veterans. Some organizations reported a 
tendency on the part of veterans to “shop around” for better jobs. 
However, on such factors as attitude toward his supervisors, fellow 
employees, and management; personal habits; initiative; and neat- 
ness, the veteran showed superiority or equality with the non-veteran. 
In a general summary of this study of the adjustment of veterans 
with non-veterans for all plants included, 60.5 per cent of the vet- 
erans were reported to be as good as non-veterans; 33.4 per cent, 
better; and 6 per cent, not as good. In a discussion of the study 
the author suggests the possibility that the non-veteran will be our 
social problem in the immediate future rather than the veteran. 


Careful Study Needed 


What resources are available to you in your study and treatment 
of the veteran? As veterans appear before the courts, it is important 
that probation officers carefully study the social, military, and health 
histories of the individuals just as they should study the prior rec- 
ords of all offenders coming before the courts. Some veterans will 
paint glowing pictures of their accomplishments in the war and will 
attempt to gain sympathy by such stories. Probation officers will find 
some difficulty in obtaining transcripts from the War and Navy 
Departments of the medical and psychiatric records of discharged 
servicemen. There is a joint army-navy agreement which limits the 
release of data from medical records. However, I am told that a 
letter or order from a judge of a trial court to the Judge Advocate 
General of the Navy or the Adjutant General of the War Depart- 
ment will obtain a summary of the medical record. The information 
is intended to assist the court in shaping a sentence and is not for 
purposes of prosecution or publication. The joint army-navy agree- 
ment provides for the confidential release of medical records to the 
War and Navy Departments; the Veterans Administration; the 
Selective Service System (in the case of registrants only) ; federal 
or state hospitals or penal institutions when the member or former 
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member is a patient or inmate therein; registered civilian physicians 
on request of the individual or his legal representative, when required 
in connection with the medical treatment of a member or former 
member of the armed services; the member or former member 
himself on request, except information contained in the medical 
record which would prove injurious to his physical or mental 
health; and the next of kin of the serviceman under certain 
conditions. In addition to the above, the Justice, Treasury, and Post 
Office Departments may on request be given pertinent information 
from medical records for use in connection with investigations con- 
ducted by these departments. As previously stated, appropriate in- 
formation can also be released in accordance with court orders 
calling for the production of medical records in connection with 
litigation or criminal prosecutions, 

I should like to offer a personal word of caution about the use 
of veterans’ medical records obtained from the armed services. A 
diagnosis of psychopathy, psychosis, or neurosis should not be 
accepted without question. Wherever possible a thorough examina- 
tion should be conducted by a court or other psychiatrist. It was my 
observation while in the service that some naval psychiatrists were 
inclined to be quite extravagant with labels of psychopathy or psy- 
choneurosis, while other psychiatrists were more conservative in their 
diagnoses. I recall two studies made about the same time on two 
similar groups of offenders. In one group approximately 20 per cent 
were considered subnormal mentally or were diagnosed psychopathic, 
psychotic, or psychoneurotic; whereas in the second group the com- 
parable figure was 35 per cent. It is difficult to believe that there 
was actually that much difference between the two groups. We 
should make full use of the military and medical records obtainable, 
but we should remember that medical diagnoses are subject to 
question under certain circumstances, and wherever possible a local 
psychiatrist should conduct another examination. 

Certain helpful information, including a brief digest of the mil- 
itary history of the offender, a statement of his offenses before 
entering the service and during the service period, and pertinent 
social data, are available on former naval offenders at the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel, and on former army offenders at the Adjutant 
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oo office of the War Department. Letters seeking information 
about former naval prisoners should be directed to the Corrective 
Services Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Washington 25, D.C., 
and about former army prisoners to the Correctional Branch, Ad- 
jutant General, War Department, Washington 25, D.C. In many 
instances psychiatric reports and social data are available on former 
navy and army offenders and may be had for the asking. If the 
offender whom you are studying was discharged by either a bad- 
conduct or dishonorable discharge, there is a good chance that you 
will find helpful social data available on him at one of the above 


sources, The information which you receive, it goes without saying, 
should be treated as privileged. 


Veterans’ Benefits 


Most of you know the privileges of the so-called G.I. Bill of 
Rights, which includes mustering-out pay up to a maximum of $300; 
educational allowances of $500 for tuition and $50 per month for 
living expenses; and unemployment compensation of $20 per week 
for a maximum period of one year. In addition the Veterans Ad- 
ministration will approve loans up to $2000 for homes or businesses. 
In addition to cash benefits there are certain services, such as those 
provided by the U.S. Employment Service, which will assist the 
veteran to find a job. Veterans Administration centers will provide 
vocational counsel. Veterans with service-connected disabilities may 
obtain pensions as high as $115 per month, and may be hospitalized 
in a Veterans Administration hospital. If a veteran needs hospitaliza- 
tion for an illness which is not service-connected he may be admitted 
to a Veterans Administration hospital providing he is unable to pay 
for hospitalization elsewhere. 

In addition to services offered by the federal government, most 
states have enacted legislation providing for veteran benefits. Mas- 
sachusetts, for example, offers the following: hospitalization and 
domiciliary care; maternity care for wives of veterans; medical 
care for infants during their first year; vocational rehabilitation 
services for veterans not eligible for training by the Veterans Admin- 
istration; education in high schools, vocational and trade schools, 
extension schools, colleges. The children of Massachusetts veterans 
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who have died in the service or as a result of such service may 
receive a grant for higher education, The Massachusetts law also 
provides for public employment and reemployment; the waiver of 
certain licenses; copies of records; bonuses, soldiers’ relief, and 
burial allowance under certain circumstances. There are also un- 
employment compensation and farm-aid services under the Massa- 
chusetts statutes. The resources available to the probation officer for 
his veteran clients greatly exceed those for non-veterans. Since Mas- 
sachusetts is one of the wealthier states it is probable that these 
benefits surpass those of most states. However, all states offer some 
benefits. 


Attitudes toward the Veteran 


For a moment let us consider the question of the attitude of the 
probation officer toward the veteran client. Should we recommend 
to the court the extension of greater leniency to the veteran than to 
the non-veteran as a reward for the former’s services or through 
sympathy? Should we attempt to excuse the ex-serviceman for his 
law violations? It seems to me that we should treat the veteran just 
as we treat any other client. His war record does not give him a 
license to violate the laws. If he is mentally irresponsible, of course 
he should have medical treatment and hospitalization rather than im- 
prisonment; but this statement applies equally to all offenders. In 
granting probation to the veteran or the non-veteran the question 
of leniency should not enter. The important considerations are the 
protection of society and the furthering of the best interests of the 
individual. If we apply this rule no distinction will be made between 
the veteran and any other offender. Some persons have advocated 
special courts to hear veterans’ cases. It is my view that this would 
be a mistake. We should not set the veteran apart as different from 
other citizens. It is important that probation officers understand 
the problems and the point of view of the veteran. While some ex- 
perience in military service may be helpful to the probation officer 
I do not believe that it is necessary for him to be a veteran in order 
to have this understanding. 


In discussing these problems with the public relations officer of 
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a veterans’ service organization recently, I was given two suggestions 
which I shall pass on to you for whatever they may be worth. This 
officer’s first suggestion was to be frank with the veteran. Do not 
“beat around the bush,” hold out any promises that cannot be ful- 
filled, or give him the “run-around.” Speak straight to the point. 
In a military organization straight talk is the rule, and after months 
of straight talk the veteran has come to expect it. The second sug- 
gestion was to refer the man to a veterans’ service organization for 
assistance rather than to some other community social agency. These 
organizations are designed for this purpose. My advisor was clearly 
antagonistic to social agencies. He related some unpleasant exper- 
iences which he had with a casework agency. He expressed the 
opinion that veterans resent waiting in long lines at social agencies 
to answer endless questions asked by a young woman social worker. 
If his immediate problem is the need of a job or a house or medical 
attention for his wife, he resents giving his life history to obtain 
the immediate relief. 


In conclusion may I say that I do not expect a disproportionately 
great amount of crime to be committed by the veteran. Some per- 
sons are more pessimistic than I, saying that men trained for violence 
will continue to practice it and that we may expect many murders 
and other serious crimes by veterans. A few isolated crimes of viol- 
ence already cause such forecasters to shake their heads and say 
“T told you so.” Others say that men who have enjoyed the exper- 
ience of shedding family responsibilities for many months will be 
reluctant to shoulder them again; that married men who in disloy- 
alty to their wives have fraternized with frauleins will suffer emo- 
tional scars that will not heal; that the homecoming inevitably will 
fall short of the distant foxhole visions of that happy occasion. 
These pessimists predict that as a result of all these stumbling blocks 
we shall see extensive family discord resulting eventually in break- 
down. Those who foresee marital difficulties point to a rising divorce 
rate to support their dire predictions. 


While I can foresee many problems ahead for the veteran in his 
effort to readjust to civilian life, I believe that in the main he will 
prove himself to be a good and useful citizen. Of course, much 
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depends on the federal, state and local agencies and the manner in 
which they meet his needs. Much also depends on us as cerrectional 
workers. We must provide guidance to those who err and assist them 
toward satisfactory social adjustment. 
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Social ‘Treatment of the Sex 
Delinquent 


FLORINE J. ELLIs 
Social Treatment Specialist 
Social Protection Division, Federal Security Agency 


N the basis of experience in working with sex delinquents, 

social treatment has consisted of three kinds: intensive, con- 

sultative, and brief service. This is so, not because it can 
always be predetermined by the caseworker, but because of the 
nature of the individual’s problem, the ability and willingness of 
the individual to take help, the facilities for giving service, or the 
skill of the caseworker. 

Findings, recorded and unrecorded, indicate that approximately 
one-sixth of our clients can be expected to take advantage of intensive 
treatment; one-half will probably make use of consultative service; 
and one-third will probably not continue after the first interview. 
However, those conducting a special study in Seattle’ felt that about 
two-thirds of those refusing continuing social services received defi- 
nite benefits in the one brief contact with a skilled counsellor. “This 
contact gave them an opportunity to discuss their court and jail ex- 
perience and the implications to their future plans of their disease; 
and to obtain assurance and guidance in such plans as they may 
have formulated for themselves.” 

The Federation of Social Agencies of Pittsburgh, participating 
with the City Department of Public Health in a public health study, 
inaugurated a special inquiry into the type of girls and women re- 
ferred by the Morals Court to the municipal hospital for the treat- 
ment of venereal infection, to learn if these patients could and would 
make use of help and community resources in the redirecting of their 
plan of living. The study was initiated in May 1943, and concluded 
in June of the same year. Forty-five patients were interviewed. The 
report of the subcommittee says in part: 

Services Offered Arrested Girls,” Seattle, Washington, January 1945, 


Social Protection Division Office of Community War Services Federal Secur- 
ity Agency 
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“The committee had anticipated that the patients at the hospital 
would be a group of more or less hardened prostitutes with a cynical 
outlook on life, who might reject such an offer of service. They also 
considered what method of approach might overcome the handicap 
of interviewing an isolated group under directed environment. How- 
ever, the workers did not meet with these anticipated difficulties. 
Individual reactions to the interviews differed, but in no case did 
anyone refuse to be interviewed. Some were curious, interested, 
fearful, suspicious or resentful of the interviewing situation. But 
once this resistance was met through a recognition of it, and with 
the statement of the purpose of the interview, as well as offering the 
patient the choice as to whether or not she wanted help from a 
social agency in developing post-discharge plans.” 


Individual Treatment 


Once the sex delinquent has come to the attention of the case- 
worker there should be two things uppermost in the worker’s mind 
regarding the delinquent: 


1) Is the problem primarily one of relationships with others? 
What has been this individual’s experience with people? Does she 
have a family and if so how does she feel toward the members of 
her family? Is she treated as a member of the family, or is she more 
or less an outsider? Does she have friends? Is there anyone in whom 
she can confide and who she feels will understand her? Does she 
love anyone? 

2) Does the problem involve the individual’s sense of security? 
How successful has she been in her efforts to make her way in the 
world? Did she pass her grades at school? What has been her work 
experience? Does she have a job? Does she enjoy her work? Can she 
do anything well? Is there anything in which she is particularly 
interested ? 

“No matter who the person may be, no matter what his position, 
his power, his wealth, or how humble an individual he may be, 
there are really, when one examines intimately,” says Dr. Frank- 
wood E, Williams, “just two things that the individual is striving for. 
One is love, in the widest sense, and the other is a feeling of security; 
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a!l the rest that we see is but a running about. It is out of the need 
for these two things that problems grow.” 

The validity of this statement by Dr. Williams is revealed in every 
study and in almost every contact that is made with habitual sex 
delinquents. Notable is their inability to establish satisfying human 
relations in their aimless “running about.” 

A woman of fifty told her story in these words: 

Am I a prostitute? Perhaps I am, but somehow I have never 
thought of myself as a prostitute. Prostitutes sell themselves for 
money. I never received money. Come to think of it I never received 
anything. It was I who always gave, forever hopeful of obtaining 
that undefinable something that never came. 

Why is it that I who have so much to give receive so little in re- 
turn? With all my heart I want to love and to be loved and yet my 
very nature robs me of what I need most. Instead of loving me con- 
tinuously men become frightened at the intensity of my love and flee 
to some more casual friend, even to those who ask everything and 
give nothing. 

Tell you about myself? Sure. But it is not a very happy story, 
nor is it particularly interesting. I was just an ordinary little girl 
in a middle-class family, the oldest of several children. We must have 
been a happy group for nothing happened to impress me one way 
or the other until my thirteenth year. Indelibly stamped on my 
memory during that year is my ride to the cemetery seated proudly 
by my father as we escorted my mother to her grave. 

My grief over the departure of my mother was materially offset 
by the pride that I took in filling her place with my father. Together 
we planned meals, and with the help of an excellent maid did a 
fatrly good job of caring for the other children. Those were among 
the happiest days of my life. 

In less than a year my father whom I adored married again. 
Almost over night my place was usurped. I was no longer needed. 
The years that followed were filled with bitterness. Try as I might 
I could not please my stepmother and she could not please me. 
Finally in desperation at the age of sixteen I left home. My father, 


1Frankwood E. Williams, M. D. Adolescence Farrar and Rinehart, Inc. 
New York, 1933 
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being a very wise person, did not make me return but permitted me 
to live in the home of a near relative. My cousin and I attended 
high school and college together. My father paid my expenses, of 
course. 

Immediately after graduation I married. My husband was older 
than I but I adored him and he treated me just like a child. My but 
it was good to be loved again! For eight years I reveled in a state 
of childish bliss. Then I met him. He was the epitome of all that 
woman dreams of. He too was much older than I but he loved me 
and I literally worshipped him. Our families were staunch friends. 
We did not want to hurt any of them so we kept our love and devo- 
tion to ourselves but enjoyed each other whenever possible. 

Don’t ask me how we lived during those years of so near yet so 
far. It was maddening but glorious at times. After some years he 
died. One year later my husband died. 

Since then men have come and men have gone, some attached and 
some unattached, but always with the same ending—here today and 
gone tomorrow. 

Is that what you call being a prostitute? I never thought of it 
in that way. Always when one said that he loved me I never failed to 
hope that this one would be like him, and at last I could love and 
be loved in a way that he and I had dreamed of. I guess I’ve been 
a little too anxious. Is that what you think? 


Barbara’s Story 


Barbara was a rebellious adolescent without adequate family rela- 
tionships. It is difficult to establish a treatment relationship with 
such individuals but they are responsive if the right approach‘can 
be made. Such a girl requires a caseworker who can make a tentative 
diagnosis quickly and act on it quickly and with directness and con- 
fidence. Girls like Barbara do not respond favorably to a hesitant or 
insecure caseworker. Neurotic characteristics frequently observed in 
these cases seem often to prove superficial and transient. The social 
agency reporting Barbara estimated that this type of case represents 


forty per cent of the promiscuous girls known to police and health 
departments. 
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Barbara N., age nineteen, single, was referred to the social agency 
by the police department following her release from detention. An 
unusually attractive young woman, she was dressed like a twelve year 
old and in other ways gave an impression of immaturity. Her father 
was an attorney and her mother had been a nurse prior to marriage. 
There was acute conflict between the parents during Barbara’s earlier 
years with several separations and reconciliations, and finally divorce 
when Barbara was six. There were no other children of this mar- 
riage. For the next four years Barbara lived alternately for periods 
of six months with each parent, during which time both remarried. 
This arrangement was then terminated because of Barbara’s hostility 
toward her stepparents. Subsequently she lived in the homes of sev- 
eral relatives, was in a boarding school from which she ran away, 
and from fourteen to eighteen lived with her paternal grandparents. 
When Barbara was seventeen the grandmother, with whom she had 
a more satisfactory relationship than with any other adult, died. 
The grandfather, who was well-to-do financially but resented being 
made responsible for Barbara, permitted her to remain in his home 
until her eighteenth birthday, then asked her to leave. He expressed 
willingness to support her, but preferred to deal with her through 
his attorney without having any further direct contact with her. 

Prior to this time Barbara had been a chronic behavior problem 
at home and at school because of her defiance of authority and a 
generally insolent manner. She had been an occasional school 
attendance problem but had not been known as a delinquent child. 
Her intelligence was superior and she had gone through school 
without failures, completing high school in her seventeenth year. 
After leaving the grandfather’s home, she accepted no financial as- 
sistance from him and sought yo further contact with relatives. She 
worked irregularly at scare as waitress, sales clerk, and 
elevator operator, and her extensive sexual promiscuity began at 
this time. She had numerous casual sexual experiences, chiefly with 
servicemen, never going out with the same man more than once. She 
was arrested in hotel rooms with servicemen and held in jail for 
V.D. examinations five times during the eight months prior to her 
referral to the Family Society. 

When first interviewed Barbara had a flippant, sarcastic manner 
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which would ordinarily provoke hostility and criticism from adults. 
She spoke freely about her recent experiences, complaining bitterly 
about the indignities and discomforts suffered in her arrest and 
detention. As there was no suggestion of any ‘feeling of guilt in all 
this, the caseworker responded in terms of the inconvenience and 
hardship involved in spending every fifth or sixth week of her life 
in jail. Barbara moved then to a discussion of her family history, 
describing the various adults in her childhood in bitter terms as 
“respectable hypocrites.”” The caseworker accepted her evaluation 
of her childhood experiences, indicating that Barbara had reason to 
fee] that’she had been neglected and “kicked around,” that it was 
natural that she should feel rebellious and have little regard for 
“respectable people” and their ways. 

What Barbara had missed most was the affection of a father. She 
would like to see her father just once “to tell him to go to hell.” 
The caseworker picked this up, pointing out the conflict in her long- 
ing for the love of a father and her wish to hurt her father. As 
Barbara recognized the validity of this observation, the caseworker 
made the further interpretation that this conflict seemed to affect 
her relationships with men, since she one day sought the love of a 
man and the next day cast him off, in effect telling him to “go to 
hell,” perhaps in this way acting out again and again her conflict 
about her father. This interpretation clearly struck home; it gave 
the girl some insight into the meaning of her behavior. 

Following this she spoke in a natural, girlish manner of her 
wish to be somebody. She mentioned the police judge who had had a 
“heart to heart” talk with her and had seemed to be sincerely con- 
cerned about what was going to happen to her. She referred to him 
with feeling as a really decent person, and indicated that she had 
come to us not because the policewoman had urged her to do so, but 
because she thought the judge would want her to. Her wish to be 
someone, repetitiously associated with reference to the judge as 
a decent person, was her only expression of super-ego values. She 
definitely had no significant feelings of guilt about her behavior. 

Barbara was a less seriously disturbed person than her family 
history and her recent behavior initially suggested. She was treated 
as an adolescent with legitimate grievances rebelling against the 
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standards of an adult world, with behavior determined by her need 
for a strong father figure and her hostility toward her own father. 
It was evident that the judge had become for her the symbol of the 
strong interested father she needed and had in his brief contact with 
her laid the psychological basis on which she could attempt to 
achieve a more mature social adjustment. 

On the basis of this tentative diagnosis she was offered help in 
deciding what she wanted to do about “becoming somebody,” im- 
mediate financial assistance for current living expenses, and financial 
subsidy if necessary for any realistic vocational plan she might 
choose. She decided on a business college course and the agency 
arranged with the school of her choice to pay her tuition as a 
scholarship. Within a few days after Barbara had started to school 
she decided that she did not wish to be subsidized, and through the 
school got a part time office job. She then proceeded to “test out” 
the school and the Family Society by disappearing for a week. When 
on her return she encountered no punitive or critical responses from 
either organization, she settled down to school and job. At this time 
she developed a friendly attachment to a young woman on the 
faculty of the school. She felt no need for further consultation with 
us and we had no subsequent direct contacts with her. By arrange- 
ment with the school we permitted our scholarship guarantee to 
continue for a year although Barbara did not use it. At the end of 
that time the report from the school was that Barbara had been a 
superior and exemplary student, completing the course in record 
time. Currently she has an excellent position and is continuing to 
take advanced courses at evening school. She has become a mature, 
well-balanced, although perhaps overly serious, young woman, 


Jane 


Jane, a seventeen year old, was referred to a family agency for 
casework service by the juvenile court. Jane’s parents died when she 
was seven. Afterwards she lived with an older married sister, who 
was selected as guardian for her, her two sisters and brother. Jane 
has always been a difficult child; and several times the sister has 
turned to the juvenile court for help. Since Jane seemed unable to 
get along with her family, plans were made to send her to a voca- 
tional school, where she could learn dressmaking and acquire a 
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high school diploma. Although Jane says she enjoyed this school, 
she did not return to school for her last year and it was at this 
point that she became more difficult. She was very insolent and 
disobedient and unwilling to assume any of the household duties. 

About seven months before the agency’s first contact with Jane, 
she left home and went to another city to live with relatives. Dis- 
satisfied because things were not as she had anticipated, after a very 
short period of time she returned home. Several weeks later she 
began remaining away from home at night and when questioned 
about her activities, assumed a very antagonistic attitude. Any 
attempt to enforce discipline was met with complete defiance. Her 
hours, companions, attitude and activities became increasingly un- 
bearable to her sister. However she did not seek help until she was 
positive Jane had a venereal disease. Since Jane refused to go to the 
doctor regularly her sister asked the juvenile court to pick her up 
as an incorrigible child, roaming the streets and refusing to work. 
Jane was taken to the detention home where a physical examination 
revealed gonorrhea and syphilis. She was kept in the detention home 
until she was cured of gonorrhea and the syphilis was no longer 
contagious provided she continued her treatments when released. It 
was at this point that the juvenile court asked the Family Society to 
work with Jane. The sister was willing to have her return home. 

Jane is a rather nice looking girl of medium size and height but 
with a generally sullen expression. The first time Jane came in to 
see the caseworker she was shy and said little. She was protective of 
herself and family, almost everything she said about her family 
was good. In later interviews she was able to express her feelings 
toward the family. 

She was unwilling to admit that she had contracted venereal 
disease through sexual relations. She seemed to have a deep feeling 
of guilt and repeatedly told the caseworker she had contracted it 
either through kissing or drinking after someone who had it. It was 
found necessary to give Jane a great deal or reassurance to relieve 
her guilt about being infected. Jane seemed to feel that everyone 
she met on the street knew about it. She said once, “You may think 
I’m crazy but nobody speaks to me when I go down the street any- 
more. Even my younger sister doesn’t want to be seen with me.” 
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Again and again she was assured that no one could tell by looking 
at her whether or not she had a venereal disease. She felt so guilty 
about having syphilis that she often told people and when she was 
questioned as to why she did so she said, “I may as well tell them 
because they can tell by looking at me.” 

Jane made a poor adjustment at home after her release from the 
detention home. She was sensitive and felt that the family was con- 
tinually reminding her that she had syphilis. She remained away 
several nights and was insolent toward the sister and other members 
of the household. The sister finally asked her to move. 

The agency found a room for her at the YWCA. Jane obtained 
a job and things ran along smoothly for several weeks, Then Jane 
began telling the other girls that she had to go to the doctor quite 
often which aroused their suspicions. The caseworker discussed with 
Jane the reasons why she should not tell people this since she ap- 
peared to be in good health. 

She did not remain long at the Y and moved numerous times over 
a period of weeks, each time locating the room on her own. Every 
time she made a change or got into some difficulty or needed help 
financially, she would come to see the caseworker. Often she did 
things which she knew were wrong but the caseworker never ex- 
pressed disapproval. She was Jane’s friend and accepted her. The 
caseworker did very tangible things for Jane such as paying the 
rent, giving her money for food or a pair of shoes, even though the 
girl was sometimes vague as to how she spent her salary. 

Although she often went away from the office angry and irritated, 
Jane always returned to the caseworker when she got in a jam. 
There were many ups and downs in the treatment of Jane. She evi- 
denced extreme mood swings of adolescence. Sometimes she was 
very cheerful and then again she was sullen and hostile. Even though 
Jane did not work for several months, the caseworker kept before 
her the idea that she would have to get a job to support herself. 
The caseworker now says: “Jane is working and still coming in to 
see us each week. We hope that she will continue to gain enough 
strength and satisfaction from our interviews with her to obtain 
more satisfaction from her work and to establish a closer tie with 
her family.” 
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Taking Casework Service to the Delinquent 


The social worker should go to the person in difficulty and as 
quickly as possible. Those in need of help are often suffering from a 
social disease that is embarrassing and they are sometimes further 
humiliated over a court charge and confinement to jail. Their re- 
luctance to air their troubles unless sure of the attitude of the 
caseworker is understandable. For these reasons it has been found 
advisable for the agency to make the approach to the sex delinquent 
rather than to expect the delinquent to come to the agency. The 
deeper the hurt and the more serious the problem the harder it is 
for the individual to seek help and to talk about it. On the other 
hand, when contacts are established, these people seem to want very 
frequent visits. 

It has also been found in working with the sex delinquent that 
much of the effectiveness of the service is lost if the referral is post- 
poned for a week or a month or perhaps longer. The same is true if 
the social agency postpones a contact for days or weeks or months. 
When a girl is in trouble she needs help immediately. The social 
worker should be present at the time of the crisis. 

Skilled workers, if they are to understand sex delinquents, need 
to know what have been their relationships with people, and what 
success they have had in their efforts to accomplish something. 
From these two areas of need, love and security, will come the case- 
worker’s cue for social treatment of sex delinquents. If it is a friend 
the delinquent needs then the worker must be willing to be that 
friend at least until the girl can find another; if it is a mother or 
father substitute that is needed, she must be willing to be identified 
in the delinquent’s feelings as the mother or father for just as long 
as it is needed, bearing in mind that an individual does not mature 
in a single day, or week or month. She must be careful however to 
allow the freedom necessary for growth, and not to repeat the same 
mistakes that may have been made by the delinquent’s own mother 
or father. 

If the girl’s efforts to make her way in the world discouraged her, 
then opportunities can be given for successes. One thing well done 
is an incentive for tackling the next and more difficult one. This is 
the procedure by which one learns to accept responsibility, 
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The sex delinquent particularly needs to be active and busy, with 
interests that take her mind off herself as much as possible. She 
needs companionship and group activity. Physical exercise will help 
in a program of redirection of energy. 

In general, the social worker’s task is to help sex delinquents feel 
that they have a place in the scheme of things; that they are wanted, 
in fact needed in that place. To this end every effort must be made to 
help them, to see that they are retrained, with financial help if ne- 
cessary, until they can rightfully take their places in a society of 
which they can be a part. 

Dr. Frankwood Williams points out that of all the problems that 
adolescents face just two are important. One is emancipation from 
the home and the other is to establish hetero-sexuality. This applies 
to sex delinquents, most of whom are emotionally adolescent. They 
have a great need to function in a family group without dependence 
upon any member of it; to make decisions and to carry them out 
without fear of consequences; to accept responsibility and to get 
along with people, with those of their own sex as well as with those 
of the opposite sex. 


Family conflicts often come about because the adolescent is trying 
hard to be an individual and members of the family insist upon 


keeping him dependent and submissive. It is sometimes necessary to 
remove the adolescent from the home, but if members of the family 
group are teachable and cooperative the results will be more satis- 
fying if independence can be developed within the family setting. If 
the adolescent cannot function independently in the family, he or 
she will find it extremely difficult to function independently in 
society. 

The establishment of hetero-sexuality involves the adjustment of 
one sex to the other. Quoting Dr. Williams again, “Hetero-sexual- 
ity cannot be attained in a vacuum. It cannot be attained by itself. 
It does not just happen; it is a development and growth that is 
nourished and continued by what it feeds upon.” 

Opportunities to associate with those of the opposite sex under 
wholesome conditions are invaluable to all growing persons and par- 
ticularly to the so-called sex delinquents. Many of their problems 
have arisen from the lack of an opportunity to make friends with the 
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opposite sex except under degrading circumstances, Parents often, 
because of their own conditioning, have not been able to lead their 
children to comfortable companionship with the opposite sex while 
they are young. 

Boys and girls are often taught that sex is degrading, wrong and 
sinful. Such teaching is one of the chief causes for failure to adjust 
in marriage and for the existence of prostitution. Girls are often 
warned of the depravity of men and the great care that they must 
use to protect themselves from the sexual advances of men. Conse- 
quently they are so filled with fears that they are seriously handi- 
capped even in every day social relationships. 


Institutional Treatment 


Many sex delinquents are in need of some kind of institutional 
care. There are four types of institutional service that may be of 
benefit: 1) temporary housing as an emergency measure; 2) inde- 
finite care in a suitable institution for a period of retraining and 
redirection; 3) hospitalization for those who are psychotic and for 
those whose problems are of an emotional nature of long standing; 
4) protective institutional care for mental defectives not capable of 
functioning in the community. 


A) Girls in trouble should have a short period of supervised 
living before they can adjust to the shift from the jail experience 
to independent living. (For all but a very few the jail experience 
could be eliminated.) Girls who have quarrelled with their families 
also should be removed for a temporary period so that they may be 
prepared to return home without so much tension. 


B) During the war years some effort was made at institutional 
retraining and redirecting of sex delinquents through the rapid 
treatment centers over the country, and in some instances through 
institutions established for such redirection for those who have 
completed the treatment for venereal disease. These efforts did not 
meet with encouraging success. The time allowed was usually not 
sufficient. Retraining involves more than the learning of a trade. It 
is also concerned with reactions that spring from emotional factors, 
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and three weeks or even three months is not sufficient time to bring 
about changes in human behavior. 

Dr. Miriam Van Waters, superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Reformatory for Women, is an advocate of the community plus the 
institution type of treatment. She is convinced that with the institu- 
tion as a teaching ground and as an anchorage, and with the com- 
munity as an occupational medium, success in treatment is very 
likely. The delinquents can become independent of the institution, if 
the community accepts them and offers them resources, ~ 

Some training homes especially designed for the retraining of sex 
delinquents have proved successful. In them you are likely to find 
these attitudes and practices: 


1) Every member of the staff is carefully selected for sincere 
interest in people and sympathetic understanding. 

2) Staff members are not judgmental in attitude. They deal with 
those in the institution in a spirit of helpfulness looking to the future 
instead of the past. 

3) Nagging is positively forbidden. Individuals are corrected 
whenever it is necessary but the incident is immediately closed. 

4) As far as it is possible the girl is trusted; locks are used only 
when absolutely necessary. 

5) In every way possible a homelike atmosphere is created, Cot- 
tages are made up of certain age groups with workers to maintain a 
personal relationship and encourage individual abilities. Separate 
rooms are the rule in the more modern institutions, and pride in 
their neatness and attractive arrangement is encouraged. 

6) The girl is kept busy either in school or in some of the varied 
jobs necessary to the management of a home. 

7) Physical exercise in one form or another is stressed. Some 
institutions consider this a most important means of redirecting 
energy. 

8) The physical needs of each girl receive immediate attention. 
Physical blemishes are removed or corrected whenever possible be- 
cause of the influence they have upon behavior. 

9) Beauty parlors offer training and improve the individual girl’s 
appearance, a great help in the retraining process. 
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10) Attractive and becoming clothes replace the old institutional 
uniforms. The garments are usually made in the institution and girls 
are permitted some choice. 

11) Every effort is made to increase the interests of the girls 
through opportunities to study music, play in orchestras, sing in 
glee clubs, perform in plays and to write for the institutional paper. 
Extensive use is also made of the library. 

12) Opportunities for religious worship are always present. In 
many institutions the chapel is characterized by its beauty and rev- 
erent atmosphere. 


The institution that sends out girls and women happier and more 
ready for social living is the institution that treats them as individ- 
uals, that does not adopt a punitive attitude but strives in every way 
to encourage interests and abilities that will bring a sense of ac- 
complishment and self-confidence. 

C) Sex delinquents who are not amenable to casework or institu- 
tional treatment may be in need of indefinite hospitalization. Some 
of these are psychotic. Others are likely to be psychopathic person- 
alities, referred to by Dr. George N. Thompson as “the lost patients 
of psychiatry, wandering between jail and hospital, wanted in 
neither, truly unfortunate victims of lack of social planning.” Dr. 


Thompson states further that, “Probably the jails will have to con- 
tinue to care for them intermittently, doing them no good and pro- 
tecting society only for the short period of internment. As yet we 
have no mechanism for the handling of the psychopath, ostensibly 
a sane person, yet severely mentally ill and dangerous to himself 


2 


and others. 
D) The recidivists, the exasperation of the judges and the jail 
keepers, are often psychopathic personalities or individuals of a low 
mental caliber. Permanent care in the proper type of protective 
institution would be more humane than repeated sentences. 


Group Treatment 


While wholesome, supervised recreatian does not fill individual 
emotional needs it does introduce acceptable social interests that 


George N. Thompson, M. D. “Psychiatric Aspects of Prostitution Control” 
The American Journal of Psychiatry March 1945 
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make the individual a part of the group. By learning to play together 
people learn to work together. The child who has not learned to 
become one of a group, who has no friends, becomes an adult with- 
out friends and with kindred difficulties in adjustment to work and 
play. Lonely individuals often become a prey to undesirable com- 
panions, and the cycle of delinquency begins, A reporter detailed to 
interview girls and women who had been apprehended on morals 
charges said that she had never seen a lonelier or more ignorant 
group of individuals. 

Through such organizations as Boy Scouts and Girl Scouts, school 
clubs and church clubs members acquire acceptable social interests. 
From experience in such groups a young person can take his place 
in larger groups with confidence and security. 

The sex delinquent particularly is in need of group acceptance. 
Recreation for “delinquents only” will not be the answer. Individual- 
ized teaching and coaching and an opportunity to mingle unmarked 
in their own age group is a more likely answer. Mazie Rappaport of 
the Baltimore Division of Protection which has casework service for 
a selected group of prostitutes, says, “It is a sad and bad thing to 
work with people who have never been on a picnic in the woods, 
have never been to camp, who do not know how to dance or swim 
or enjoy any kind of group activity.” 


Relationship With Other Agencies 


It is imperative that working relationships be established between 
social agencies, police departments, and health clinics. It is not suf- 
ficient for social agencies to place in the hands of the police 
literature regarding services available. Social workers should know 
personally key people in those agencies from which cooperation is 
desired. Failure on the part of social agencies of high standards to 
establish working relations with law enforcement and health agencies 
is undoubtedly the reason that police departments and clinics have 
sometimes asked help of the inadequate and poorly equipped 
agencies. Both health and police groups are realizing more and more 
that social services are needed if physical treatment and legal meas- 
ures are to be effective. Cooperation among these three groups will 
bring better results in all three fields. 
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Pre-Sentence and Pre-Parole 
Investigation 


Epwin B. ZEIGLER 
Chief U. S. Probation Officer 
Gulfport, Mississippi 


RE-SENTENCE investigations as an aid to the court in impos- 
P ing sentence are viewed by many judges as indispensable. They 

have come to lean heavily on the findings of these social studies. 
We who are serving the courts and institutions as correctional social 
workers see clearly the merits of such investigations. While the 
preliminary investigation is a widely accepted practice in criminal 
courts, the investigation itself cannot at this time be viewed as a 
scientifically mature procedure. Instead, it must be looked upon— 
particularly by correctional social workers—as a healthy infant 
vet to be nurtured into mature usefulness. 

It no doubt is a bit of a shock to some of us to be told by the 
noted researchers Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck in their recent book, 
After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders’, that, “The scope of the 
social and psychiatric investigations necessary for the determination 
of relevant factors will therefore have to be broader as well as more 
specific and penetrating than the kind reflected, for instance, in the 
typical pre-sentence report nowadays filed by the American proba- 
tion officer in even the most advanced courts.” The Gluecks do not 
single out any specific reasons for this opinion. It appears that this 
viewpoint is an overall conclusion arrived at from their years of 
research. 

What is the purpose of the pre-sentence investigation? Its purpose 
is not merely to guide the judge so that he puts one offender on 
probation and sends another to an institution. Instead, it seems to 
me that the chief concern of the investigation should be to explore 
(I emphasize the word “explore”) all the social factors that have 
a bearing on the personality and behavior of the offender. Once 
these factors have been thoroughly explored and the data consis- 


"Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck After-Conduct of Discharged Offenders 
Macmillan London, 1945  p. 109 
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tently recorded, the pre-sentence investigation has been completed. 
If one subscribes to this latter theory of pre-sentence investigation, 
and if one then examines our prevailing investigation reports in the 
light of the Gluecks’ wholesome criticism, one sees much merit in 
their conclusions. 


Need to be Realistic 

































Instead of talking in general terms, I prefer a down-to-earth dis- 
cussion of certain handicapping practices that we probation officers 
must overcome in order to make the scope of our invstigations 
broader, more specific and more penetrating. First we must con- 
sider the meaning of the word. Funk and Wagnalls dictionary de- 
fines the word investigate as “to inquire into systematically”. Too 
many of what we call investigations could not possibly be labeled 
systematic inquiries, particularly when we interview the defendant 
and maybe just one or two other persons and then proceed to write 
up a voluminous report. Many of what we produce are not investi- 
gations in any sense of the word, but more correctly are merely 
pre-sentence interviews. Short cuts and careless haste in conducting 
an investigation are almost a guarantee that the report will contain 
many data that are downright erroneous, and that it will not re- 
flect the defendant’s true social and personal problems. 

For example, I recall the case of a professionally trained children’s 
worker who after an investigation of a juvenile offender’s school ad- 
justment reported only: “His school record was not at all satisfac- 
tory. He had influenced other boys to play hookey with him and had 
provided money for movie tickets. He had been reported to the 
probation officer.” A later inspection of the records of this boy’s 
first six years of school showed that only in the first grade was he 
not a serious behavior problem, and that he made only two passing 
scholastic promotions in six years. A subsequent psychological 
examination showed his mental capacity to be such that he was in- 
capable of more than third grade work. 

Here we have one social investigation which shows a child to be 
apparently just a troublesome boy with an unwholesome influence 
on other children, and then we have another investigation which 
shows the same boy to be a mental defective, kept in a conventional 
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academic school far beyond his capacity to learn. This situation is 
illustrative of what the Gluecks evidently mean when they conclude 


that pre-sentence social studies should be broader, more specific and 
more penetrating. 


Distinguishing Facts from Hearsay 


A handicapping characteristic of correctional social workers is 
our carelessness in distinguishing facts from hearsay. The ability to 
separate factual data from second or third hand information is an 
elementary and cardinal requisite for any social study. Long will 
I remember an embarassing personal experience. I made a pre- 
sentence investigation on a fifteen year old girl and her adult co- 
defendant, whom we shall call Mary and John Smith. From my 
interview they both impressed me as reasonably honest, probably 
dependable, and perhaps casual offenders. They told me that they 
had been married by a certain minister in a certain town at a cer- 
tain time with the consent of her parents. In my youthful inexperi- 
ence I had so much confidence in what they told me that I pro- 
ceeded to record in my report, without any qualifying statements, 
the date, place, and circumstances of the marriage. A year or so 
later I had occasion to read the institutional social summary on the 
man. The summary in substance said: John Smith alleges that he 
and Mary were married in a certain county on a certain date, have 
one child by this union, and John plans to reunite with Mary and 
child after release from the institution; however, a letter from the 
chancery court clerk of the county supposedly having the record re- 
veals that Mary and John Smith were never married as reported 

In making investigations two clearly defined skills are called for. 
The first of these is ability to gather complete, relevant, and cor- 
rect social data on the offender. For the report to be complete the 
investigator must have inquired into all the potential factors that 
might contribute to the offender’s behavior. This cannot be accom- 
plished by a casual or hurried interview with the offender and may- 
be with one or two other persons. Data that have no interpretive 
relation to the offender’s behavior or will be of no value to his 
future social adjustment must be discarded. The worker should be 
discerning, should search and explore, but should not record in 
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robot fashion everything everybody says. The data should be cor- 
rect—not half truths, hearsay or speculative presumptions. I recall 
a college professor who used to tell his students that there was never 
any acceptable excuse for a misspelled word. I maintain that for 
us who pose as social investigators there is never any acceptable 
excuse for recording erroneous social data. 


In the Record 


The second requisite is the ability to record clearly, logically, and 
accurately the facts obtained. Many of us gather accurate and de- 
sirable data but write them up in such a manner that they fail to con- 
vey what we have in mind. The correctional worker should be aware 
of his potential weakness in this respect and should seek constantly 
to improve the quality of his factual recordings. You do not have 
to be an English scholar to write a clear and readable report. If 
you want to check on the clarity of what you write, you will find 
it interesting to ask a socially minded English teacher to read your 
report and offer constructive criticism. 

We are familiar with that old adage, “the proof of the pudding 
is in the eating.” However, as relates to the investigation report, it 
cannot be said that the proof of the pudding is always in the read- 
ing. Too often reports are spiced with sensational or human interest 
oddities, or are purely routine notations, which read well but if 
subjected to the brutal tests of completeness, relevancy, and cor- 
rectness, would fold up like a punctured windbag. 

Fox example, there is the case of a thirty-five year old periodic 
alcoholic who was placed on probation. The lengthy pre-sentence 
report showed him to have lived and to be living a rather normal 
married life. A year later it came to light—only after the proba- 
tioner had gone through a complete emotional breakdown—that he 
had been experiencing domestic discord of a most perplexing nature 
ever since his marriage several years before. Subsequent inquiry 
revealed that the probation officer who made this investigation in- 
terviewed only the probationer and his wife in a joint interview 
which was probably a casual or hurried conversation. 

Another example is in a report on a juvenile offender which says, 
“The records of the juvenile court probation department reveal 
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that the mother was evicted from her apartment in ABC city be- 
cause of her conduct and also because of neglect of the children.” 
Would it not have thrown light on the boy’s past and future social 
adjustment if inquiry had been made into the date and nature of 
the misconduct and neglect for which the mother was evicted, and 
into the mother’s explanation? To say that the mother was evicted 
for misconduct and neglect is indeed serious, but this bare state- 
ment does not help us much to understand the mother or the boy’s 
personal problems. 

Another juvenile pre-sentence report states that a sixteen year 
old boy with an IQ of 128 had previously (date not given) been a 
patient in a certain mental hospital. The worker conducting the in- 
vestigation apparently did not make any further inquiries as to this 
boy’s mental instability. It is not enough merely to throw out the 
implication that there may be something wrong with the boy’s mind. 

A too frequent practice with many of us is to record only the 
name, age, vocation, and similar obvious data about each member 
of the family. Unless the behavior of one member happens to be 
flagrantly evil, we fail to take cognizance of the sometimes damag- 
ing, abnormal, emotional family relationships. When a pre-sentence 
report gives nothing more than the identifying social description of 
each family member, it is of relatively little value to the judge be- 
cause he knows already that offenders usually have parents, wives, 
children, brothers, or sisters. It also is of relatively little diagnostic 
value to the probation officer. 

Family life is the hub from which all of our human inter- 
relationships radiate, and when we make a social study of one whose 
behavior disorganization has caused him to violate the law, we cer- 
tainly should seek diligently to discover any disturbing family rela- 
tionships which may have affected his mental outlook and emotion- 
al stability. Securing this latter type of information calls for more 
time and increased mental and physical effort by the probation 
officer but it produces big dividends in the treatment program. 

Reporting a long string of prior employers but making no com- 
ment on how the offender got along on the job with the employer 
and with other people, or on his attitude toward his work, or on his 
regularity of employment is not enough. We must reveal what if 
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any relation there may be between a man’s employment adjustment 
and his total personal and social adjustment. 

This faulty technique is found also in the reporting of other so- 
cial factors that affect the offender’s behavior. Thus it is not enough 
to say that an offender belongs to a church, keeps bad company or 
is in poor health, The investigation should determine the extent of 
his participation in religious life and the effect it has on him; the 
nature of alleged bad associates and the offender’s probable motives 
for such friendships; and the effect that bad health may have on 
behavior. If we represent ourselves as practitioners in the field of 
human behavior, we must acquaint ourselves with the symptoms of 
abnormal, unlawful behavior. . 

The primary reason for recording the results of an investigation 
is that the data obtained may be made uniformly and permanently 
available. The report should be so written that the reader exerts a 
minimum of effort in comprehending and digesting the information. 
If a judge sometimes appears to be too busy to read your report, 
it might be well not to place all of the blame on the judge. Determine 
whether your report states your findings with sufficient clarity and 
brevity so that the judge wants to read it. I do not censure any 


judge for shying away from a report that is bulky, disorganized, 
and hard to read. 


Most of us prepare our reports by topical headings, but I fear 
we sometimes are like the speaker who announces his subject and 
then proceeds to say whatever may come into his mind without 
regard to the announced subject matter. A probation officer will 
find it easier to make his report clear if he places under the various 
topical headings only those things that relate to the headings. If 
under the topic “education” data on the offender’s health are re- 
corded, those items are lost to persons looking for this particular 
factor. If health information is recorded under both headings it 
causes unnecessary waste of time for both writer and reader. 


If you are curious to know how you would score on consistent 
topical recording, I suggest that you dig out one of your reports 
written a few years back and mark with a red pencil every place 
where data are recorded under unrelated headings and where the 
same data are recorded two or more times—and don’t be surprised 
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if there are a lot of red marks all over your report. If there are no 
red marks you may grade yourself exceptional. Or try taking a 
report where the data are all scrambled up, just like an egg, and 
endeavor to unscramble the stuff. 

It is my observation that if you dictate under all of the other 
topical headings before you take up the family heading, it will be 
much easier to place data under their respective topics. When the 
family history is dictated first, there is a natural tendency to feel 
that almost everything relates to the family and consequently we 
may wind up with all of the social data under that heading, unless 
we record some things more than once. 


Making the Best-of It 


A probation officer cannot make as thorough pre-sentence investi- 
gations as he would like, particularly in all of the cases. We have 
to do the best we can under our proverbial heavy case loads. This 
is a problem each correctional unit must work out for itself. It seems 
to me that if we represent ourselves as professional workers and if 
our primary function is to assist offenders in reorienting themselves 
into normal civil life, we shall be in a better position to render 
greater service by following a policy of more thorough social studies 
of fewer offenders, in preference to hasty and oftentimes per- 
functory studies of many offenders. Irrespective of case load, how- 
ever, a probation officer may regress professionally if he allows him- 
self to slip into careless habits of recording. Under all circumstances 
the record should be a true reflection of what took place. If he is 
able to talk only with the offender, he should note in some proper 
place in the report that all the data were secured from such an 
interview. 

An easily correctable defect that has been observed in many 
reports is the recording of the facts of the offense without stating 
the source of information. There usually is only one competent 
source for the history of the offense and that is the investigative 
agency. Whenever a summary statement of the offense is embodied 
in the report, it should always carry an explanatory note showing 
the source of the information. Following this practice, a probation 
officer would not be inclined to record the facts from any except 
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the proper source, and the courts and the institutions would then 
have authentically recorded summaries. 

Primitive men conveyed messages by drawing symbols of animals 
and things. We are in a position to convey ideas and facts more 
simply and correctly than our primitive predecessors. However, many 
of us in writing reports take too much for granted. We often assume 
that the reader will understand what we mean although we do not 
use the proper words to convey our thoughts. Much important 
material may not be conveyed to the reader, and faulty diagnosis, 
faulty judicial disposition, and possibly ineffective probation, in- 
stitutional or parole treatment may result. 

For example, what specific understanding do we gain of a 
juvenile’s educational behavior adjustment when one reads only, 
“his school record was not at all satisfactory”? What does this 
mean? Could not this same statement be applied to many non-delin- 
quent children? We can only presume that the writer intended 
saying that the juvenile made subnormal grades in school. Would it 
not have been more descriptive had he stated the average scholastic 
grades made, the boy’s attitude toward his studies, his teacher’s 
attitude toward him, and results of standard mental tests. 

The correctional social worker who reported of a boy: “He had 
influenced other boys to play hookey with him and had provided 
money for movie tickets,” told us relatively little. Perhaps some of 
us have played hookey and treated our friends to shows during 
school time. Would it not have been more descriptive had the worker 
recorded the frequency and duration of the hookey-playing, its prob- 
able cause, and what the school administrators had done to prevent 
its recurrence. 

In referring to the character of a child’s mother a probation 
officer wrote, “The files of the state aid department reveal that the 
mother was also at one time an entertainer.” This tells us practically 
nothing about the mother’s morals. What the writer probably in- 
tended saying was that the mother was at one time in her life a 
commercial prostitute. Would it not have been more descriptive of 
the boy’s home life if the probation officer had reported the type 
of entertainer the mother had been, about how long ago it had been, 
and her present moral life? 
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Some frequently used but vague and confusing expressions are: 
“a bit of time,” “a short time,” “a long period,” or “at one time.” 
Such vague expressions are practically meaningless, Would it not 
have been more descriptive to say, “for several months,” “for sev- 
eral years,” “during the spring of 1943,” or if possible, to give exact 
dates? ; 

Among our common stumbling blocks are the words describing 
reputation, such as good, bad, fair, etc. To say that the father of a 
seemingly incorrigible juvenile has either a good or bad reputation 
tells us little about the father. But if we are more exact in using 
the word, and for example describe the father’s stability of person- 
ality, his personal moral habits, his business habits, his attitude 
toward his wife and children and toward religious influences, and 
so forth, we then make up a word picture of the father’s reputation 
that is clear and understandable. 

Another of our common ambiguities is saying that an offender is 
well known to the police. Being well known to the police can cover 
a multitude of sins—or virtues. Would it not be more informative 
to record the number of arrests with the resulting number of pros- 
ecutions and convictions? Then if there have been no convictions, 
proceed to report something of the facts that caused the offender 
to be merely “known to the police”? If we know ever so much about 
an offender and do not convey what we know to our judges and co- 
workers, we accomplish relatively little. 

It would be somewhat of a misstatement of fact to say that every 
correctional worker engages in faulty practices in gathering and 
recording pre-sentence social data, some of which I have illustrated 
in this paper. Many are doing superior work. On the other hand 
many of us are doing defective work and unfortunately are not 
aware of our inadequacies. If we subscribe to the philosophy that 
offenders against the law usually are socially ill and maladjusted. 
and that in order to reform them we first must understand the fac- 
tors that motivated their antisocial conduct, then I think there is 
pressing need for us to give serious, unprejudiced, scientific thought 
and study to the Gluecks’ statement that the scope of our social in- 
vestigatons should be broader, more specific, and more penetrating. 
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group of officers who handle both probationers and parolees 
was asked which of the two was the easier to supervise. The 
vote was about equally divided. The younger officer said they 
anticipated and experienced more difficulty with parolees because 
parolees are more hardened and not as amenable to treatment. The 
older officers prefer parolees, and in fact one asked that his case 
load be made up entirely of them, because they are more seasoned, 


conditioned to discipline, and selected upon their ability to conform 
to good behavior. 


This anomaly, it would appear, suggests no answer to the ques- 
tion of how probationers and parolees differ from one another. 
Some probationers are more difficult to handle than the majority 
of parolees; and some parolees are easier to supervise than the 
average probationer. We all know men who come out of the peni- 
tentiary more hardened than when they entered, though theoretically 
the penitentiary is a place where men are penitent, corrected, and 
released as “improved” or “prognosis good”. Although the pen- 
itentiary program may bear some responsibility for this situation, 
the fact remains that the same institution, good or bad, turns out 
both “hardened” and “reformed” individuals. Wherein then is the 
difference? 

The ultimate explanation for these successes and failures is prob- 
ably to be found in the dichotomy of human nature rather than in 
any external manipulative factors. From time immemorial it has 
been said, not without considerable experiential evidence, that man 
is the battleground of two forces, one for good and for evil. Phil- 
osophical as this answer may at first appear because advocated by 
such thinkers as Plato, Socrates, St. Paul and many theologians, 
it has found recent psychiatric exposition in Karl Menninger’s Man 
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Against Himself‘ who finds in every human being a “life drive” and 
a “death drive” constantly vying for supremacy. If this be true, 
there are then fundamentally two kinds of people in this world: 
those with more life drive, and those with more death drive; those 
who have an edge on love and those who have experienced more 
hate; those who aspire to rise above themselves and those who are 
ambitious to rise above their fellows. (The last two do not over- 
lap—one strives for self-improvement, the other for status improve- 
ment by dominating others, putting one over, reducing others in 
rank.) Both are aggressive individuals; the one drawing a circle 
to include others, the second drawing a circle to exclude others, 
sometimes even himself. Or to put it in another way, one is pleas- 
antly aggressive, the other painfully so. In conclusion then, each 
individual is a mixture of two basic attitudes, one of which usually 
has dominance the greater part of the time. Of what significance 
is this point of view to our discussion? 

Although there are attitudinal tests which measure one’s race 
prejudice, communistic leanings, tolerance and intolerance, there 
are no scientific procedures whereby one’s basic attitudinal pattern 
can be clearly discerned. The nearest to it is a complete detailed 
case history which may or may not reveal an individual’s funda- 
mental life pattern. So much of this history, however, is subject 
to interpretation that for all practical purposes all offenders are 
similarly opaque before the bar of justice. To be sure they are 
human beings who have committed a wrong, but there is no sure 
way of telling whether that wrong was an aggression of misdirected 
love or of well-placed hate. However else they may differ in detail, 
in this one thing all violators are alike—their hearts are unread 
books. Even when they sometimes voluntarily open them to us they 
do the reading for us. 

These individuals, qualitatively unknown, are placed on probation 
or parole. The selection is based upon a lot of external factors, none 
of which clearly tells us whether the fundamental attitude is positive 
or negative. Where the life pattern is a positive one, an experience 
in the penitentiary nearly always results in socially acceptable im- 


*Karl Menninger Man Against Himself Harcourt Brace & C 
New York, 1938 , P 9 al 
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provement, and such parolees are a source of satisfaction to the su- 
pervising officer. When the basic attitude is negative, prison experi- 
ence becomes a graduate school in crime and parole becomes a care- 
fully calculated period of marking time, or for the less disciplined an 
opportunity for early application of newly acquired techniques. 
These men become a parole officer’s nightmare. The same is true of 
probationers. Just because a man is a first offender there is no 
assurance that he will not become a serious supervision problem. 
If his life motivation is a denial, he may become more trouble- 
some under supervision than the majority of parolees. Here is a 
possible explanation of why one cannot separate supervision difli- 
culties on the basis of probation and parole per se. Further re- 
search is called for. 


Probation and parole per se are like two leaves on the same 
tree. They are similar in design but not identical in detail. They 
label individuals as different when in reality they are very much 
like each other. 


Similar in Pattern 


What we want to accomplish is the same for both probation and 
parole. Both work for the protection of the community through 
the individualized treatment of the offender. The purposes and 
demands are similar. 


How we do it—the methods and techniques—are also very 
much alike. The helping process is not one of control or manipula- 
tion of one individual by another, because change enforced upon 
an individual from the outside is in fact no change at all. An of- 
fender in the end will do only what he himself genuinely wants to 
do. Individualized treatment therefore in both services becomes a 
matter of helping the individual delinquent to become free within 
socially defined limits so as to become responsible for himself. 
It is a method of helping the individual to make responsible volun- 
tary choices which are socially acceptable. 


This means that the general pattern of investigation and super- 
vision is the same for both offices. 
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Dissimilar in Detail 

There are some differences in the administrative and mechanical 
details of probation and parole. One comes before prison and the 
other after a prison experience. Probation is generally under judicial 
control and administered by the courts. Parole is usually under the 
administrative control of a prison bureau or department. 

The material handled is often legally defined. The probationer is 
usually a first offender at least in theory. The parolee is often a 
first-time prisoner although this is by no means a fast rule, as 
parole is the form of release for repeaters also in many states. 
Often a parolee is also a first offender. Sometimes a probationer 
may have a long arrest record. Many variations occur, but most 
frequently one is a first offender and the other a first-time prisoner. 

In practice there may also be a variation in selection. Parolees 
probably are more carefully selected than probationers, although 
in theory this should not be the case. In parole there is the ad- 
vantage of a period of observation before release, and frequently 
of a careful medical, psychological and psychiatric examination, 
which usually is not the case in probation selection. A man is placed 
on probation after a study of his social history only—seldom is 


there a period of observation before he is released under super- 
vision. 


The Major Difference in Treatment 


The above differences are rather insignificant from the standpoint 
of treatment. The major difference between probation and parole 
treatment is the time element. Parole is delayed action toward re- 
lease. Probation and parole treatment are alike in that both attempt 
to reform the thief after the horse has been stolen. Both follow a 
finding of guilt. Both work toward the eventual freedom of the in- 
dividual but parole is delayed action toward that end. Like a time 
bomb this produces a kind of psychological warfare within the in- 
dividual. Any delayed action arouses psychological tensions which 
are unnerving. Of course not all people crack in the presence of de- 
layed action. The nature of their response depends upon our original 
hypothesis of positive or negative life motivation. Nevertheless, 
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regardless of how an individual is motivated, the enforced delayed 
action produces some changes which bring to the parole officer prob- 
lems differing from those of the probation officer, 


Psychological and Situational Differences 


Idealization of the Absent Because of the time element referred 
to above, the parolee becomes psychologically different from the 
probationer. He has been removed from society, his family, his job, 
his friends. In their absence he lives with them in his imagination, 
and as time goes on he idealizes them on the basis of his past 
knowledge of them. In actuality, however, they are changing and 
he is changing. The longer he remains in the institution the greater 
the disparity between his daydreams and actuality. Frequent visits 
by family members to the institution may bridge this gap some- 
what, but at best these visits touch only a small part of his per- 
sonality; idealization of friends, of job, of the neighborhood still 
continues. A similar idealization takes place on the part of home 
folks, They visualize their prison member as they last saw and 
knew him; and feeling sorry for him they tend to hold in mind 
the best they have known of him. Meanwhile he too changes in ap- 
pearance, in manner, and in orientation, but they do not know that. 


Then one day he comes home. To everyone’s amazement the re- 
turning prisoner and his home folks are partially disappointed in 
each other. Neither is as the other had imagined. The changes 
brought about by absence cannot be entirely overcome. In a sense 
the parties have become strangers to each other and both will need 
a mentor, like Ulysses, the classic absentee, to “make them wise to 
things.” The parole officer therefore has a big job of interpretation 
to make everyone wise to things. All this is not true of a probationer 
who usually remains in his family and community. He is a firesider, 
whereas the parolee is a homecomer. The psychology is different. 


Sometimes the clash between the idealized and the actual is so 
great that the parolee cannot make the adjustment, and as the war 
veteran condemned to sell apples on the street begins to idealize 
his army life, so the maladjusted parolee will begin to idealize the 
security of the penitentiary from which he is absent. He may even 
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ask to return. A probationer never does that, because he who has 
not been in prison has no hankering to go back. 


A Case in Point 


One illustration will make all this specific. Early in 1942 an 
editor’s son failed to report for induction. He was not a member 
of any religious body but claimed exemption on philosophical 
grounds which appeared to the court to be based on a negativistic 
attitude toward life. The sentence was five years, a severe one to 

«serve as an example to others and a lesson to himself. He served 
three years, partly because he refusd to accept several offers to do 
“work of national importance”. After V-J day his philosophy 
underwent some modifications so that work in a hospital at army 
pay of $50 a month plus maintenance was acceptable to him and he 
was paroled accordingly to a hospital one hundred and fifty miles 
from his home. When he arrived he was greatly disappointed be- 
cause the institution was not what he had expected. He had asked for 
this particular hospital because a family friend was in charge, but 
three years had made a difference. The friend had developed a wider 
circle of interests and no longer concentrated on our subject and 
his family. The parolee thought that if permission were granted 
him to be with his family he might be happier. Permission was 
granted, but there seemed to be mutual disappointment. Brother had 
grown up and just returned from service with a Purple Heart. A 
social distance between the two was quite apparent when they met. 
Father had more gray hair and could not hear so well. Mother 
had died just before the parolee was released, and sister had mar- 
ried so that she no longer could look after him as she was wont 
to do. The parolee never knew the sister’s husband until they met 
at the hospital, and then the impression was not too favorable. 
Father confidentially told the parole officer that he was disappointed 
in his son, because “he doesn’t look or act like a child of mine. 
I had hoped [idealized] that he would be different.” Under such 
circumstances there cannot be the mutual acceptance developed by 
growing up together. 

Matters got worse. The parolee thought that if he could go back 
to his home town where all his friends were he would feel better. 
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Since the war was over and the local authorities granted permission 
he was allowed to go home for three weeks to see how he could 
establish himself. He found that his girl friend with whom he had 
corresponded was no longer interested in him. All his old pals 
were gone and he did not feel comfortable with those who had re- 
turned from the armed forces, even though they invited him to their 
social functions. His bowling team had disbanded. His former em- 
ployer had gone out of business, had no need for his services, but 
loaned him a few dollars. This made him feel obligated. On the 
twenty-first day he returned to his parole officer and said, “I’ve 
been away too long. People don’t know me any more, my friends 
have other friends and somehow I’m not much interested in them 
either. I don’t even feel at home in my home. Seems like the pen- 
itentiary wasn’t such a bad place after all.” He now wished to go 
to some place where no one knew him, so permission was granted 
for him to go to a state 1330 miles away where he secured a job as 
proof reader on a newspaper. 


Everything seemed to go satisfactorily for a while, until he be- 
came negatively philosophical about it. He reasoned, “I don’t 
know anyone here. The boss hardly knows I exist. What’s the use 
of doing all this when you haven’t anyone to do it for, no one 
who’s glad you’re working, no one on whom to spend what you 
make except leeches who mean nothing to you. At the penitentiary 
there wasn’t this struggle, you had buddies who understood you 
and you understood them because you had the same troubles. At the 
prison there were those who looked after you, even took a passing 
interest in you, and checked you up to see how you were doing, 
for their reports. That place wasn’t so bad after all. Why shouldn’t 
I go back there and let the government support me—it sentenced 
me there until 1947, let it pay the bill. After that I'll renounce my 
citizenship and go to Mexico where life is freer. All this country 
has given me is a lot of trouble.” These are not his exact words, but 
a summation of all he said in interviews. At this writing he is ask- 
ing to be reincarcerated. As a matter of fact he has been making 
that appeal for the past three weeks. He has begun to idealize the 
penitentiary from which he has been absent for four months. Need- 
less to say he has become quite disintegrated and now is a major 
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problem to the parole officer and the parole board. Will returning 
him to the institution meet the situation? Would he have become 
this way had he never been removed from his home and neighbor- 
hood, but placed on probation? 

Demoralization This case also illustrates demoralization which 
may result from delayed action. For the probationer life begins, 
for the parolee life waits. The delayed action of a prison experience 
often destroys the morale of the men so that the parolee no longer 
has initiative but has become a “dud” or cast-off. If his prison term 
is too long, he is likely to come out a confirmed leaner, unable 
to make his own decisions because of the habit-forming routinized 
regimentation. Not having experienced responsibility for so long 
he comes out afraid to face responsibility. Freedom frightens him. 

A first offender, thirty-five years old, with wife and two children 
was an inventor of a small gasoline stove. His father was prominent, 
once managed a mayoralty campaign, and owned a large yacht. But 
he lost everything during the depression. This son, eager to re- 
capture some of the family fortune, developed the stove business, 
but in his promotional haste became involved in using the mails to 
defraud. He was sentenced for two years, and after nineteen months 
was released on parole. He was so unlike his former self that the 
parole officer asked him to write up his experience as a kind of 
cathartic remedy. “When the guard let me out of Leavenworth and 
shut the gate behind me I became bewildered. Just being out scared 
me. I had an urge to turn around and ask him to let me in again. 
In there life was comfortable and well ordered. Because of my col- 
lege education I was given a fine desk job after the first month. 
The desk was by a large window where I could look out over the 
campus and day dream of my family, my business and the good old 
days. I had all of them with me there and no one to try to take my 
business from me, or to point an accusing finger. You see I didn’t 
have too much to do on that job and so had a lot of time to dream 
and do as I liked. There were no enemies there. I had status among 
the rest of the inmates. All my needs and wants were taken care 
of just like when dad had a house full of servants. Everything was 
orderly and regular. You got up at the same time each day, ate 
by the clock and exercised on schedule. This wasn’t true at home 
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and so I felt much better in body and mind. Life was comfortably 
free of competition. Then suddenly came the day of my parole. 
I wasn’t sure I wanted it and when the gates closed behind me I 
trembled, I was frightened. It just seemed like this wasn’t for me. 
When I got to Kansas City I walked into a restaurant. It seemed 
strange. I now had to pick out my own food; that didn’t seem 
natural. I remembered what we used to eat at home, so I ordered 
bacon and eggs. Never had those for breakfast at the Big House. 
I looked at them and just couldn’t eat. They seemed to say, ‘You 
have to fight for us from now on,’ but I didn’t seem equal to the 
struggle. The thought of meeting old acquaintances back home took 
the heart right out of me, so I wired my wife and children to meet 
me in another town. When I stepped off the train, there was a 
woman and two girls. They looked like they should be mine but 
nineteen months made a difference. How strange we looked and felt. 
I hardly knew how to kiss them, in fact I hesitated and just looked. 
Then I heard the children’s voices, ‘Why daddy, what’s the matter? 
Aren’t you glad to be home?’ and she, my wife, began to cry. Later 
I went to my place of business, but it was gone. Another sign hung 
over the door. My competitor had all my customers or at least I 
think so. Nineteen months is a long, long time to be out of this 
world. Somehow it’s taken my confidence away from me. At one 
time I was full of ambition, thought nothing could stop me, and 
nothing ever did. But I’m stopped now. I’m afraid to make a move. 
I’ve lost confidence in my ability. I have no faith in myself. I have 
no money. All I have now are some hungry mouths to feed. I tell 
you it’s hard, it’s terrible, it just isn’t right. I’m back to less than 
nothing. I’ve lost heart. You'll have to find a job for me. I’ll have 
to learn all over again.” 

Here was a former business man who through failure and delayed 
treatment became a leaner temporarily and asked that the officer 
find a job for him. A job was found through a friend, owner of a 
radio plant. The parolee was willing to learn. He now is on the 
climb. Would probation have accomplished the same ends more 
easily? 

Acceptance vs Resentment A delayed response often causes ir- 
ritation, tries one’s patience, creates deep resentment. There is 
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noticeable therefore more resentment among parolees than among 
probationers. Although some probationers experience and express 
displeasure, most of them accept supervision as a fortunate escape 
from prison. Also, the court has stated with authority and social 
sanction that the offender has merited this consideration. This re- 
leases his superego of continuing self-condemnation. He retains a 
grip on himself. The parolee however who had no favor bestowed 
upon him by the court and has lost control of his own affairs, 
feels that a period of time was arbitrarily snatched out of his life 
and so far as he is concerned it was a dead loss, Often he is only 
a first offender. Consequently his orientation is not as cheerful and 
usually not as pleasant. 

A Grant vs a Right Probation is not a legal right. No offender 
can lay claim to it. Probation is strictly a grant or favor on the 
part of the court. This in itself is an encouraging stimulus which 
is likely to produce eagerness in the probationer to make good and 
prove himself worthy of the trust placed in him. 

The parolee on the other hand becomes eligible for parole if he 
meets certain well defined conditions. It comes as a reward for 
making good. He was not trusted in the beginning, he had to prove 
himself before he was trusted. If he is a “good-time” parolee who 
has a legal right or claim to parole, he comes out with the convic- 
tion that “I earned this,” and feels less under obligation. This fact 
makes for a psychology different from that of a probationer. 

Unless an officer understands this different psychology he may 
find himself sleeping under the sod for trying to push around a 
good-time parolee, who has been released automatically because of 
good time credit. Such parolees are more inclined to resent any 
suggestions from the supervising officer, and sometimes this resent- 
ment may take a violent form. The parole officer must stand by as a 
helpful friend when needed, Usually he is not needed, at least not 
overtly so. This fact makes parole supervision more a matter of 
surveillance and therefore not as troublesome as some probation 
cases, because as a parolee explained, “what you have earned you 
are more likely to appreciate and not violate.” 

Difference in Community Response Delayed response also af- 
fects the parolee’s social world. Absence does not make the heart 
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grow fonder unless there are no other hearts around. It creates a 
kind of indifference on the part of the community which soon for- 
gets, becomes estranged and suspicious. The police are always on 
the lookout for strange faces. A parolee is like an old stranger, he 
arouses curiosity which is not far removed from suspicion. So the 
police are on the alert. The probationer is not similarly handicapped 
although he too may be on the police register. There is not quite 
the same social stigma pinned on him and although the public may 
label him, it regards the parolee as a worse individual. 

This community reaction carries over into employment. Although 
certain jobs are closed to both probationers and parolees, such as 
civil service, military service in peacetime, public office, the proba- 
tioner usually is on a job when convicted and not infrequently stays 
on. But the parolee is removed from his employment and another 
takes his place. What is more, the parolee is a long time coming back, 
the job has changed or it is no longer there, many or all of his 
employment contacts have been lost, and he finds it more difficult 
to get a job. As a matter of fact a job usually has to be found for 
him, because he cannot search while in the penitentiary and he can- 
not get out until he has one. But the probationer is free to scout 
for his own job. In that regard the probationer makes less work 
for his supervisor than the parolee. One is usually a job-holder, the 
other a job-finder. 

The Undisciplined vs the Seasoned Sometimes an offender con- 
stantly places himself in situations which bring harm or further frus- 
tration upon himself. In such cases he may be quite undisciplined, 
but since he is a first offender he may be given a trial on probation. 
Often such a probationer becomes an involved supervision and 
treatment problem exceeding in intensity any parole case. Proba- 
tion may be revoked and he may be sent to the penitentiary. Being 
negatively motivated, he finds this place his school of crime where 
he learns many new tricks, begins to know the ropes, and after 
making a few slips learns the value of marking time. He receives 
his graduation diploma in the form of a parole certificate. He is 
well seasoned, somewhat hardened, is groomed to outward conform- 
ity, and marks time with a minimum of annoyance to the parole 
officer until finally discharged. He is invariably easier to supervise 
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as a parolee than as a probationer, but unless something has been 
accomplished as to his inner motivation, he is very likely to go bad 
after parole supervision has been terminated. 

A sixteen year old was arrested in a midwestern city while sleep- 
ing in a stolen car with a buddy. The two wanted to drive to Canada 
to enlist in the Canadian forces. That sounded worthy, but investiga- 
tion showed that this was an escape from intolerable home situa- 
tions in which both boys were belittled and had become vindictive. 
The court placed them on probation until their majority. One boy 
resented this and showed visible signs of dissatisfaction; no one 
was going to tell him what to do for so long a time. No damage 
was done to the car, so six months should have been enough, he 
reasoned. He became a supervision problem within two days, One 
month later he was arrested in a southwestern city after two com- 
panions had “squealed” that he stole another car. He was sentenced 
to two years. He resented this because after all no one was hurt, 
the car was undamaged and he wanted to get off to war. 

In the reformatory his education in crime began. “Why don’t 
you get next to yourself?” his fellow inmates told him after he was 
thrown into the “hole” several times. “You can’t score by antag- 
onizing the bulls. You’ve got ot know the ropes.” He was an at- 
tentive pupil. He was told never to drive one car too great a distance 
for it is too easy to get caught that way. “Switch cars often. Never 
mind about finding one with an ignition key. Here is how you jump 
the switch. Never sleep in a stolen car, don’t take companions 
along or if you do, dump them or don’t let them know. Don’t try 
something while on parole. Wait ’till afterward, when you don’t 
have to report, then they'll have one sweet time finding you.” 

In due season he was paroled. He appeared very cooperative, re- 
mained at his job, stayed home, and apparently was an easy super- 
vision case. Then came his eighteenth birthday. The draft board 
wanted to induct him, but his parole would not expire for several 
months. However, because of his good behavior he was discharged 
from parole for induction purposes. Some months later it developed 
that he didn’t like the army because “you’re ordered around too 
much, just like dad (a World War I corporal) used to do.” He 
jumped the ignition switch on the commanding officer’s car, drove 
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it head on into the locked gates which broke open injuring a guard. 
He quickly changed cars, stealing four in all, and burglarized two 
stores in one of which he lost his identification tag. He was headed 
for Mexico, but before he got to the border he was apprehended 
because he forgot to change the license plates. His school of instruc- 
tion had not covered this small detail. 

A Positive Difference There is no doubt that the penitentiary is 
a training institution whether for better or for worse. One can 
hardly pass through it without some change. The better the pen- 
itentiary program the more the inmates will benefit. But regardless 
how well planned is the treatment process, “the way a man’s heart 
is so is he.” If a man is positively motivated he comes out for the 
better. He has an experience which is not entirely a loss. He makes 
good use of his stay for reflection, self-improvement, and the in- 
crease of wisdom. Some have studied law, some have made transla- 
tions of the Bible, some have become musicians, and in prison 
Hitler wrote Mein Kampf. The institution cannot meet every need, 
but every man if so motivated can grow through an institutional 
experience. This is not to say that there might not be a better method 
for personal development, but often the exigencies of life provide 
no choice in the matter. 

The truth is that the majority of men pass through the peniten- 
tiary, regardless of how poorly it is administered, with some degree 
of benefit. The statistics showing that 53 per cent or more of the 
inmates of a penitentiary have been there before are misleading. As 
each year 47 per cent do not return, there is a cumulative total of 
successes. Of each 100 federal parolees only about eight violate 
parole and are sent back to prison, and of each 100 good-time 
parolees 16 are returned. Just what number are again offenders after 
the parole period is not known, but certainly it is not half. Even if 
50 per cent were repeaters, the other 50 per cent are one-timers 
only, and if we add them up we have an army of winners over 
against a battalion of losers. 

The majority of parolees therefore are better men, more care- 
fully selected and consequently easier to supervise. A young Mex- 
ican who could neither read nor write and was therefore handicap- 
ped in making a living, was sent to the Federal Reformatory at Chil- 
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licothe, Ohio for selling marihuana. When he came out he thanked 
the probation officer, who also was the parole officer, for recom- 
mending him to the penitentiary, because he learned there how to 
read and write, and received a good introduction to a trade. Prob- 
ably the same result could have been obtained on probation but not 
without considerable difficulty and close supervision. As a parolee 
he was a better man and less of a supervision risk. Many men pos- 
itively motivated will say that they gained from their prison ex- 
perience although they would not care to repeat it. 

Another gain is that institutional experience often removes guilt 
feelings. The parolee feels that he has atoned, that he has paid his 
debt to society, and consequently may be more relieved and in- 
wardly more free than a probationer. Some probationers express 
a feeling of something left undone. They are more prone to volun- 
teer restitution than parolees who seem to have a little more ease 
of conscience on the matter of righting past wrongs. They convey 
the impression that they have atoned by their prison experience. 


Differences in Handling 


Because of these personal, inner, and social differences between 
probationers and parolees certain treatment problems arise for each 
not present in dealing with the other. 

In Interpretation Because of the difference in the parolee’s fam- 
ily, job, and community situation more interpretive work is nec- 
essary in the case of parole. The family and community need to be 
prepared as well as the parolee for the new situation. 

More Social Work With a parolee there is more social work 
than with a probationer, because the road is longer. More social in- 
vestigation is called for than is average for probationers. In case 
of a sentenced offender, the probation officer may have made a pre- 
sentence investigation, the receiving institution continues gathering 
social history material and verifying any new information which 
may come to light. A medical, psychological and psychiatric exami- 
nation is given, and perhaps even vocational tests. The family and 
the community are contacted while the man is in prison both for 
interpretive work and for the development of a parole plan. This 
work is often done by the institution itself and its employment 
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office. Thus in parole there is usually more social service performed, 
but not necessarily by the probation officer because other workers are 
involved. In probation all the work from investigation through 
supervision is done by the probation officer and he therefore spends 
more time on an individual probationer than on a parolee. 

Another factor is that the principles of social work are more care- 
fully applied in the selection of persons for parole. This is not al- 
ways true of probationers many of whom are placed under super- 
vision without a pre-sentence investigation. This practice frequently 
makes probation supervision more difficult. 

More Surveillance Although in theory supervision of parolees 
should not differ much from that of probationers, in practice super- 
vision of parolees involves more police oversight, and supervision 
of probationers is based more on trust. This is probably a cultural 
lag as a hangover from a punitive penal philosophy. The parolee 
is watched more closely, especially the good-time parolee. The pa- 
rolee is allowed less freedom. In a large midwestern state no parolees 
are allowed to own or operate a car, but probationers are not sim- 
ilarly restricted. In the same state parolees must be in by nine 
o’clock in the evening, but probationers are permitted more leeway 
as to hours. 

In some respects this closer surveillance of parolees and men on 
conditional release is founded on necessity. In the northern federal 
district of Illinois for the year ending June 30, 1944, 1.4 per cent 
of the probationers failed; 5 per cent of the parolees violated 
parole; and 6 per cent of the good-time parolees or conditional re- 
leasees were returned to the penitentiary. During the same period for 
the country as a whole, 3.5 per cent of the federal probationers 
violated; 5.1 per cent of the federal parolees; and 7.9 per cent of 
federal conditional releasees failed. 

These statistics support the public impression that parolees and 
good-time releasees are less stable than probationers and need closer 
watching. Probationers also generally are easier to handle because 
there is a closer working relationship between the officer and the 
subject. In parole there is much remote control, the officer is not 
free to operate a treatment plan as he sees fit. He must usually 
report to an institution or a distant parole authority for decisions. 
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Disadvantages Lie with Parole 


In conclusion, from the standpoint of treatment pattern, objec- 
tives and techniques, probation and parole are like two oak leaves, 
very similar but not identical. The chief difference is in the time 
element. The two oak leaves do not grow at the same time and in 
the same place. One has a head start and a different setting. So 
with probation and parole, both follow a finding of guilt, but one 
has a head start and a court setting, the other experiences delayed 
action in a prison setting. Out of this delayed action arise at least 
seven different treatment problems already discussed. 

The disadvantages lie mostly with parole. This means that in 
supervision the parolee needs more interpretive work for himself 
and for his family; needs more social services, and needs more sur- 
veillance than the average probationer. This however does not mean 
that the parole officer has more work to do than the probation of- 
ficer, because much is done by other functionaries of the penal 
system. The probation officer on the other hand follows a case 
through from start to finish and usually is the only operative on 
the case. He has the consolation of greater freedom of action, 
whereas the parole officer is limited by remote control. 

The answer to our original hypothesis: Which is easier to handle, 
probationers or parolees? may be found in the analogy of the re- 
pairing of two makes of automobiles. Both are gas engines and 
therefore similar; but one has slightly different parts and the ap- 
proach to those parts is somewhat different. The amount of work 
involved is about the same. One mechanic prefers to work on the 
one make because he is more familiar with it. The second mechanic 
is familiar with the other make of car and prefers it. The per- 
son who is used to working with both models sa_ , “It’s a toss-up.” 
And that is the answer to our thesis. 
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OCIETY has always been concerned that, on the one hand, 
many a youthful violator of the law goes unprosecuted and even 
undetected until a delinquent pattern becomes deeply ingrained; 
and that on the other, many a lad gets a juvenile court record for a 
relatively innocent misdemeanor. Students of juvenile delinquency 
have long suspected that juvenile court statistics do not reflect 
adequately the extent of youthful misconduct and that a considerable 
number of violations and violators never find their way into off- 
cial court records. Hitherto, research workers have been baffled as 
to how to get at this pool of hidden delinquency. The Cambridge- 
Somerville Youth Study, which has maintained an intimate contact 
with a large group of boys throughout their adolescent years, has 
afforded a unique opportunity to arrive at some measure of the 
amount of juvenile law-breaking that is hidden from public view. 
From our case records it is possible to make a minimum estimate 
of how frequently the group of boys under study committed acts 
that could have brought them into court if someone in the com- 
munity had wanted to register a court complaint. 
This program of character building and delinquency prevention, 
sponsored by the late Dr. Richard Cabot, directed its efforts chiefly 
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toward underpriviledged boys who lived amidst the congestion and 
squalor of high delinquency areas. The plan of treatment involved 
close contact with the subjects and their parents by caseworkers 
who became trusted friends, and who consequently were afforded 
the boys’ confidences. In the course of work with the boys the case- 
workers acquired a great deal of information concerning the boys’ 
misdeeds that had never become a matter of official court com- 
plaint. | 

Before extracting the pertinent data from the case histories, cer- 
tain terms had to be understood and procedures developed and ex- 
plained. Massachusetts law defines a delinquent as “a child between 
seven and seventeen years who violates any city ordinance or town 
by-law or commits an offense not punishable by death or by im- 
prisonment for life.” Our classification as to unofficial or official 
delinquency depended upon whether or not a court complaint had 
been granted for an offense in question. The distinction was arbi- 
trarily established at this point because juvenile court statistics are 
computed upon the basis of the number of court complaints issued. 
This step was decided upon in collaboration with John J. Connelly, 
formerly head of the Citizenship Training Department of the court 
and now its judge. 

Because the length of a period of probation or the term of in- 
stitutional commitment for juvenile offenses does not serve as an 
adequate measure of the seriousness of an act, three groupings by 
nature of offenses were formulated with Mr. Connelly’s assistance. 
In order of seriousness they were: 

1) Violations of city ordinances such as shining shoes or vending 
without a license, street ballplaying, hopping street cars, swimming 
or fishing in forbidden places and failing to observe curfew laws. 

2) Minor offenses of the nature of truancy, petty stealing (five- 
and-ten stores), trespassing, running away, sneaking into movies, 
being a stubborn child. 

3) More serious offenses involving such acts as breaking and 
entering, larceny, assault, drunkenness, sex offenses. 

The comprehensive list of approximately fifty offenses was drawn 
up on individual worksheets which provided spaces for identifying 
material on the boy and columns for tabulating his law violations. 

A group consultation with the caseworkers, later to be inter- 
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viewed individually, was held. This was done to avoid confusion 
and to assure as much consistency as possible from worker to work- 
er in their understanding of procedure. The project was thoroughly 
explained and their advice sought particularly in reference to the 
tabulation of the frequency of unofficial acts as accurate enumera- 
tion was difficult. Caseworkers often knew that a boy had repeatedly 
committed a certain infraction during a given period, but they would 
have been at a loss to enumerate the individual occurrences. Hence 
it was decided to use the three adverbs rarely, occasionally and fre- 
quently, giving to each a range of numerical value which would 
represent the number of violations in a given year of a boy’s life. 
Rarely denoted a frequency span of from one to three offenses per 
year; occasionally from four to nine, and frequently ten and over. 
By this method it was obvious that we would have to be satisfied in 
most instances with a numerical approximation of a youth’s un- 
official offenses; this was termed a “score” of law infractions, In 
the process of tabulating a boy’s offenses the caseworker and I 
jointly reviewed each page of the case record. Throughout this opera- 
tion, if there was any uncertainty as to whether or not an offense 
had been committed, either because the record was vague or be- 
cause it seemed possible that the boy was entertaining his case- 
worker with a story of phantasied misdeeds, the boy was always 
given the benefit of the doubt and no tally was recorded. Likewise 
in totaling the number of acts of a boy in a given year we con- 
servatively employed the lowest weighting for each of the adverbs 
denoting frequency; i.e. to the adverb rarely was given a weight 
of 1, to occasionally 4, and to frequently 10. Furthermore, when an 
incident might have two possible interpretations as to the titling of 
the offense, the less serious was utilized. For example, one little 
culprit disturbed a theatre manager no end by dropping a lighted 
match into his pocket. This situation never reached the court, but 
if it had we speculated that one of two complaints could have been 
made—a charge of malicious mischief or a more serious one of 
assault and battery. ‘In this instance, we labeled the offense malicious 
mischief. As the result of all these precautions our estimate of the 
number of violations and of their seriousness is a very conservative 
one. To obtain uniformity in the delinquency scores it was neces- 
sary to select an age span that could be consistent for all cases, 
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From a survey of the entire case load it was found that the majority 
had received service throughout the age span from eleven to sixteen 
years, A total of 114 boys had been given service throughout this 
five-year period. The present study is based upon analysis of these 
114 cases. 

Of these 114 boys only 13 had never to the worker’s knowledge 
committed an offense for which the police or any other person might 
have made a complaint in court. The remaining 101 had all been 
more or less serious juvenile offenders. Forty of these we designate 
as official delinquents because complaints concerning their behavior 
were registered in court. The remaining 61 constituted our nucleus 
of unofficial delinquents because they “got by” with their depreda- 
tions without court complaint. 


TABLE I 


COMPARISON OF VIOLATIONS FOR UNOFFICIAL 
AND OFFICIAL DELINQUENTS 


(‘Based on records of 114 boys from eleventh through fifteenth year) * 


Type of Unofficial Official Total 
Violation Delinquents (61) Delinquents (40) 101 
een ee ee De 
City Ordinance 739 655 ope 
Minor Offenses 1913 2493 4406 
Serious Offenses 174 442 616 
Total 2826 “3590 “6416 


* Of 114 boys whose records were read, 13 had no violations to the case- 
workers’ knowledge. 


The numerical scores hereafter referred to as number of viola- 
tions, represents the minimum number of law infractions committed 
by these boys between their eleventh and sixteenth years. At our 
conservative estimate these boys had committed a minimum of 6416 
infractions of the law during the five-year period; while only 95 of 
their violations had become a matter of official complaint. In other 
words, authorities took official action in less than one and one-half 
per cent of the infractions, Approximately 1400 of these infrac- 
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tions were violations of city ordinances; none of these became a 
matter of court complaint. Of 4400 minor offenses, only 27 or .61 


per cent were prosecuted. Of 616 serious offenses, 68 or 11 per cent 
were prosecuted. 


Informal Handling 


Lest the small proportion of infractions resulting in court com- 
plaints should lead to the inference that law enforcement was par- 
ticularly lax in these communities, it must be explained that during 
the period covered by this study there was a policy of handling a 
large proportion of juvenile offenders informally, Hence many of 
our boys were apprehended and warned by police and others, but 
no complaint was registered in court. Furthermore, lest it be thought 
that CSYS caseworkers were actively engaged in protecting their 
boys from court involvement it must be mentioned that in many 
instances the boys revealed their delinquencies months or even years 
after they occurred. In their reminiscences over their activities they 
often owned up to earlier law violations hitherto unsuspected. 

These figures of unofficial acts of law violation, collectively speak- 
ing and from a research aspect, show that court statistics are quite 
inadequate as an indicator or barometer of the total juvenile mal- 
adjustment in a given community. As a matter of fact, there seems 
to be such a number of unofficial infractions which ordinarily go 
unobserved and unrecorded that with even a moderate increase in 
vigilance, prosecution and recording by authorities, there would be 
created the semblance of a “‘delinquency wave” without the slightest 
change in adolescent behavior. 

Court figures reflecting an increase or decrease in juvenile mis- 
conduct from time to time could be questioned for it is doubtful that 
such figures bear a consistent relationship to the unascertainable 
total. Relevant to this comment the study reveals that on an in- 
dividual case basis, an adolescent’s court account of law violations, 
especially if he resides in an underprivileged area, can be a very 
inadequate measure of the true extent of his particular antisocial 
conduct. 

It was very interesting to note that of the number of opportunities 
for possible prosecution of city ordinance violations, there was not 
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one court appearance. Admittedly the authorities were not always 
aware of these delinquencies, however many were known which re- 
sulted only in warnings or no action at all. 

I do not wish to imply that, for such a misdemeanor as a boy’s 
swimming or fishing in a forbidden place, he should necessarily be 
rushed off to court. However, with such statutes in existence, sup- 
posedly for enforcement, the question may be asked—how can 
children escape from a distorted conception of law with resultant 
disrespect for authority? Will not this disrespect carry over into 
other areas and continue into the future? Undoubtedly city ordi- 
nances were devised for the protection of the community, but with 
such limited enforcement for whatever reasons, they are not, from 
the evidence of this survey, serving their purpose. 

Analysis of the type of infractions for which court complaints 
were registered, indicated that larceny and breaking and entering 
were the charges of highest frequency. Truancy and school offenses 
were a matter of official court complaint only rarely in comparison 
to the frequency with which they occurred. This suggests that school 
authorities manifest a considerable degree of tolerance of such 
juvenile offenses and tend to handle them in their own way. 


The Effect of Court Appearance 


Handling misconduct with or without a court complaint is a 
subject of some controversy. “Don’t give the youth a record,” is 
often the cry. There are those who feel that for certain offenders, 
the court experience is too much of an emotional trauma. The courts 
are not looking for increased business, but it can be asked, why was 
a differentiation eventually developed between the handling of 
adult offenders and of juveniles, resulting in the establishment of 
separate sessions for youth if these procedures are not to be used 
for all young violators? Too few people apparently appreciate the 
valuable service which a well-conducted juvenile court can render. 
Court service is not necessarily an end in itself, but a means of 
directing the child with a problem or the problem child to available 
community resources of a preventive or remedial nature. The juvenile 
court can aptly be termed the “social health agency” of the com- 
munity. It is an instrument of society with socialized procedure 
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established within the framework of the law, with no abrogation 
of the statutes but with full cognizance of the immaturity and vul-~ 
nerability of the youthful offender who is often the victim of cir- 
cumstances and adult shortcomings. Too few realize that the term 
delinquency is not synonymous with adult crime. 


In my brief experience as a probation officer I have often noted 
that the young offender appearing before the court is facing reality 
for perhaps the first time in his life, Isn’t this recognition a 
therapeutic step in itself? Of course the prognosis depends partly 
upon the effects of his not facing the consequences of his acts earlier 
through the well intentioned but harmful and misplaced “protection 
and sheltering” by adults. The individual not only can and does 
suffer, but the community likewise, when a law has been violated 
and little if anything has been done about it. 


At times one cannot help thinking that those who frown upon a 
complaint against a juvenile in court possibly have some personal 
defense mechanism guiding their thinking and emotions. How many 
parents, social workers and agencies feel that court action in be- 
half of a youngster signifies their failure and is a reflection on their 
own work and efforts? An organization established to prevent delin- 


quency, for example, and given some such title as Crime Prevention 
Bureau may be, by its very name, in the precarious position of 
having to minimize delinquency situations to prove its worth as an 
agency or even to survive. 

The whole subject of informal handling of cases by agencies, 
authoritative and otherwise, apart from the court, will bear scrutiny. 
In one area it was known that court was actually being conducted in 
a police station. The police executive had been interested in a crime 
prevention program, and realizing that court statistics had failed 
to reflect any downward trend in the delinquency rate, he had de- 
cided to save face and his program by concentrating on controlling 
court appearances rather than preventing actual delinquency—in 
other words, a program of saving records rather than children. 

One judge dealing with youth had a girl before him for her first 
court appearance only after she had had eleven separate police 
station contacts. In each instance she had been given a “sermon” 
and released. She was street-wise enough not to get involved in the 
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same area twice, but by the time she reached the juvenile court with 
no previous record, she was so steeped in unofficial delinquency that 
no constructive work could be done without segregating her from 
the community. Another example involved a police station captain 
who in one year had cleared 582 girls, arrested and released in his 
one department. Since most of them were in the teen age group, it 
can be assumed that many fell within the juvenile court age range. 
Yet from all seven city stations, a total of only 82 girls appeared in 
court that year. 


Frequency and Seriousness of Offenses 


To return once again to the study, it was found that in the main the 
transgressions of the official offenders were more frequent and more 
serious than those of the unofficial group, but there was much varia- 
tion from case to case. The total scores of violations for the officials 
ranged from 5 to 323 with a median of 79; whereas, the unofficials 
ranged from 0 to 266 with a median of 30. Furthermore, the median 
official delinquent over the five year period scored 10 city ordinance 
infractions, 53 minor acts and 6 of the more serious offenses; 
whereas, the median unofficial delinquent scored 0 on city ordinance 
violations, only 20 on minor offenses and 0 on serious offenses. 
There were however a number of exceptions because 5 boys having 
official records had total scores of less than 30, (the median of the 
unofficials) and 13 unofficials equaled or exceeded in minor and 
more serious offenses the median score of the official delinquents. 
In computing the percentiles for the score of delinquent acts for the 
two respective groups, official and unofficial, it was found that for 
the most part from year to year, from age eleven through sixteen, 
the pattern of asocial behavior was fairly even and consistent. The 
amount of delinquency exhibited in the eleventh year remained sur- 
prisingly constant in the ensuing four years. 

As to intelligence as a differentiating factor between the two 
groups, we at first speculated that perhaps higher mental endow- 
ments enabled the unofficial delinquents to remain out of court. 
However, upon compiling the figures, it was found that there was no 
appreciable difference. The official offenders had IQ’s on the revised 
Stanford-Binet ranging from a low of 59 to a high of 117 with a 
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median of 93.25, as compared to a median of 93.70 for the un- 
officials who ranged from 65 to 149. Thus our study seems to sub- 
stantiate the present more or less accepted contention that law 
violators known officially by the courts and the authorities do not 
differ markedly from the general population. 


Case Record Study 


We were interested further in ascertaining what the case records 
revealed concerning the personalities of these boys, especially in- 
sofar as these enabled us to judge whether the delinquencies seemed 
to spring from a neurotic basis or whether they resulted largely from 
the boys’ acquiescence to the prevailing juvenile pattern of their 
communities. It was hoped also that the records might throw some 
light on why some relatively law-abiding boys had court records and 
why some of the chronic offenders escaped court action. Therefore 
we studied the case records of the five official delinquents who had 
low scores and the thirteen unofficial delinquents who had high 
scores. 

From this analysis it appeared that three of the five boys with 
low delinquency scores, who nevertheless had official records, were 
dull passive boys who had considerable security within their own 
families and who were not particularly troublesome in the com- 
munity. For these three, court involvement might be termed a piece 
of ill luck. Two of these three were perhaps the victims of police 
vigilance directed toward their entire families, Ned had always been 
a quiet, stay-at-home boy, but regularly throughout his childhood his 
father had been arrested for drunkenness and assault, and his older 
brother had been sent to a correctional school on a charge of 
larceny. Hence when Ned was discovered with a “borrowed” bicycle, 
the police, being aware of the hazards surrounding children in this 
family, brought him into court and he was placed on probation. 

The other two of these five official delinquents with a small 
number of violations gave the impression of being greatly dis- 
turbed, with neurotic trends springing largely from difficult home 
relationships. Henry’s father regarded his wife as much his inferior 
and constantly belittled his son, remarking openly that the boy took 
after his mother’s family and that he would, sooner or later, end up 
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in a penal institution. Henry’s mother was very ambivalent toward 
him, occasionally indulging him but more often railing at him, As 
he grew into adolescence Henry’s toleration of this treatment grew 
thinner and thinner, and the caseworker believed that his removal 
from the home would be the only way of safeguarding him from 
making an aggressive attack upon his parents or from some serious 
delinquency outside. The parents were eager to have him placed out, 
but were not willing to have the placement made through the court. 
The placement agency, however, was reluctant to accept the boy 
without a court order for custody. While placement negotiations 
were under way, Henry was summoned to a police station to give 
private testimony concerning a sex pervert of whom he had been a 
victim, but he was led to believe that he would not be implicated. 
Upon learning of this private hearing, the placement worker, in an 
effort to obtain court custody, started a rumor that Henry was be- 
ing protected in his delinquencies. When this rumor, much enlarged, 
reached the ears of the officer he was disturbed, had Henry reappear 
and prosecuted him on a charge of lewdness. Embittered by what 
he considered a frame-up, Henry walked out of court muttering, 
“Tll show that officer what I can do,” whereupon he entered a 
haberdashery, stole a pair of braces from the counter, and was ap- 
prehended by the store detective and again handed over to the police. 

The last of these five official delinquents seems to have had a 
delinquency score that was spuriously low, due to the fact that he 
was in foster homes in rural villages during much of his eleven 
to sixteen year span. Prior to CSYS contact, Percy and his brothers 
had been sent out by their mother to steal, but her desertion led to 
breaking up the home and to placement of the children in areas 
that either presented fewer temptations or were more tolerant of 
youthful misdemeanors; or perhaps the foster mothers were less 
willing to recount to the caseworker on his infrequent visits, all 
Percy’s bad deeds lest her own status as a worthy foster ‘mother 
be questioned, Percy was in and out of foster homes and correctional 
schools throughout the entire period, and his inability to settle 
down and accept the advantages of a good placement, when such 
was provided for him, was indicative of his general instability. 

Of greater interest are the personalities of the thirteen who 
avoided court records in spite of having committed a larger num- 
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ber of minor or serious infractions than the median official de- 
linquent, These likewise could be grouped in a very general way 
into two categories; gregarious, fairly well adjusted boys whose 
delinquencies seemed free from a neurotic component; and emo- 
tionally disturbed boys whose asocial behavior seemed primarily the 
outgrowth of tension or friction within the home. There were five 
boys in the first group, eight in the second. 

The four most frequent and most serious of these unofficial of- 
fenders gave no evidence of being poorly adjusted in that their 
behavior reflected the mores of their particular group. Marcus Var- 
canti, whose minor infractions totaled 134 and whose 44 serious 
offenses included larceny from parked cars, assault, picking the 
pockets of a service man, and breaking and entering, was a con- 
firmed gang member from early childhood. Although his mother 
was psychotic and was hospitalized a good part of the period under 
consideration, her illness and absence from the home seemed to 
have little effect on Marcus’ pleasant, outgoing personality and his 
popularity with his gang. In company with them he roved the neigh- 
borhood, and his infractions increased in seriousness from begging 
on the streets at age eleven and peddling Christmas wreaths stolen 
from front doors, to the mysterious possession of a seaman’s wallet 
containing more than $200 at the age of fourteen. In this last es- 
capade he had as an accomplice a boy who was on probation and 
through this boy the incident became known to the probation officer. 
Both boys declared they had found the wallet on the floor of a 
theatre, and since no loss was reported they got by with their story, 
Marcus’ father having first salted the money away in war bonds and 
hired an attorney to discuss his rights with a probation officer. On 
some of their other larcenies the gang’s activities were known and 
Marcus was warned by the police. Often he tended to drop out 
when he believed serious mischief was in the wind. While Marcus 
has never manifested particular strengths, he has maintained good 
standing with his friends throughout and now seems to be making 
an adequate adjustment in the merchant marine. 

Denny Pointer, the second most serious unofficial offender, with 
a score of 84 minor offenses and 25 serious ones, manifested con- 
siderable strength and independence in the management of his own 
life when his home was broken up by the accidental death of his 
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besotted stepmother. Reviewing this period of his life later with 
his caseworker, he told how his gang had taken a bike here and 
there until they had so many of them they didn’t know what to do. 
He also told how often he had stolen. food and how when he was 
ill-shod in wintertime he and a pal had snatched a purse containing 
$40. “Every now and then I see that woman on the street and it 
makes me feel pretty mean,” he added. While some of these early 
larcenies seemed prompted by a desire for excitement, many seemed 
to the caseworker to have been directed toward survival. Though 
only fourteen when his home dissolved, Denny took things into 
his own hands, obtaining working papers and making his way back 
and forth to the home of a friendly Vermont farmer each summer. 
In winters he lived either with his aunt or with his employer, an ash 
hauler. Denny demonstrated his ability to fend for himself at an 
early age, and he kept himself out of trouble with the law by being 
very street-wise. He is in the service of his country now and doing 
very well. 


The third most frequent offender was Al Janelli with a score of 
96 minor infractions. He too seemed an independent, self-sufficient 
boy, with inner strengths that fortified him against the more con- 


taminating influences of a highly delinquent neighborhood. On the 
whole his family life was one of harmony and integration; during 
his early years the companionship of his grandfather seemed to be 
a character-building force in his life. His caseworker observed that 
his gang membership seemed to be in a peripheral capacity so far 
as group activities went, but that he had a close enough association 
with each of the members to obtain a companion in a dual project— 
one for swimming and another for bicycle trips. Thus the gang did 
not have sway over his activities for he knew what he wanted and 
always had command of the situation. His most frequent offenses 
were street fighting, sneaking into movies, swimming in forbidden 
places and shoe shining without a license. Only occasionally did he 
engage in petty stealing and never in more serious larceny. 

Jerry Holt, with a score of 108 minor offenses, was a passive, 
lackadaisical boy who tended to go along with the gang in their 
less serious infractions and to avoid becoming involved in more seri- 
ous episodes. This seemed a sign of weakness and cowardice when 
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compared to the aggression of his associates, and was all of a pattern 
with his tendency to give up school at the slightest difficulty, and 
to postpone until tomorrow or next week or until he was sixteen ap- 
pointments for job interviews that were arranged for him. He was 
in fact a quitter, and his avoidance of serious law infractions was 
not a matter of self-restraint. In spite of these signs of weakness, 
Jerry showed no symptoms of deep, underlying anxieties. He tended 
to live on the surface and to make as little effort as possible, fol- 
lowing perhaps the pattern of his two ne’er-do-well brothers rather 
than that of his steady, hard-working father. 

John Pina, the last of these five reasonably well-adjusted boys, 
had a score of 61 minor infractions, and was once warned by the 
police for trespassing during a realistic game of commandos. Temper 
outbursts during his early school years were perhaps suggestive of 
some emotional disturbance in this boy, but these had been over- 
come by the time he was eleven years old, and he was a favorite 
with his teachers and had adequate friendships with the boys in the 
neighborhood. John’s father was given to drunken sprees during 
which his mother seemed to lean on John as the eldest of her three 
boys; he accepted this responsibility in a rather mature way. 


Throughout the years the caseworkers tried to draw out this boy on 
the subject of family relationships, thinking that he well might 
feel considerable hostility toward his father. They were never able 
to elicit anything from John except matter-of-fact comments and 
occasional genuine admiration of his father’s athletic prowess, They 
concluded that John felt no resentment and really took the father’s 
drunkenness and the periodic upsets in the home in his stride. 


Neurotic Elements 


In contrast to these five, the other eight unofficial delinquents all 
seemed to be suffering to some degree from neurotic difficulties 
springing largely from discord within the home. Between Mrs. Boone 
and her eldest son Herbert a cordial hatred existed, stemming per- 
haps from the paternal grandparents’ belief that their son had mar- 
ried much beneath his status. They compensated for their dislike of 
the mother by indulging Herbert, encouraging him to seek haven in 
their home when he and his mother came to blows as they some- 
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times did, Herbert’s 104 minor offenses consisted largely of ag- 
gression and profanity directed toward his mother, His eight serious 
offenses were composed of occasional physical assaults on his mother 
and some sex play with one of his sisters. Since his infractions were 
for the most part confined to aggression within the home it is under- 
standable that they did not come to the attention of the police. 

Ed Hilden, to whom the police gave warning because his mother 
complained that he was a stubborn child and sometimes assaulted 
her, had, to his way of thinking, adequate provocation for his at- 
tacks on her. Mrs. Hilden, a childish widow, never stopped lament- 
ing that her only child had not been a girl, and never ceased to 
nag Edwin for every little fault from failure to brush his hair 
to ripping a button from his shirt at play. Also she constantly 
harped on her own imaginary ailments and upon her many sacri- 
fices for her son. She tried her best to train him into girlish be- 
havior, and to some extent succeeded, so that he was considered a 
sissy by his contemporaries. Ed’s response to all these frustrations 
was a gradual progression from childish pinching and pommeling 
of his mother to adolescent attacks with a chair, and finally to bit- 
ter cursing and turning away. His mother often expressed to the 
caseworker her wonderment that she, being such a good woman, 
could have such a bad boy; and she often threatened to have him 
sent away to a correctional school, but it was always apparent that 
she could not part with him, nor could he emancipate himself from 
her. 

The most neurotic boy of all this group of unofficial offenders 
exhibited early traits reflecting emotional starvation. Andy Trenton’s 
mother had died in his infancy, and the father had placed him and 
his much older brother in various boarding homes where the boy 
had suffered a good deal of neglect and abuse. When Andy was 
three the father married a rather young wife who later claimed 
that her love of childen and the knowledge that she would never 
have any of her own had entered into her decision to marry Mr. 
Trenton and bring up his motherless boys. At the beginning of the 
study Andy was a disturbing element in the primary grades, being 
unable to concentrate on his lessons and annoying the teachers and 
other children, His parents also found him a problem at home, and 
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the father controlled him with very strict discipline. The stepmother 
worked, leaving the elder brother to enforce the stringent rules laid 
down by the father. Andy’s attitude toward his caseworker was that 
of teasing and begging for little gifts and for trips and excursions. 
The worker recognized Andy as a very disturbed child and sought 
the help of a child guidance clinic; there Andy and his mother 
had treatment over several months with little improvement in his 
behavior. Eventually he was removed from his home and shortly 
after this placement the home itself dissolved, leaving Andy entirely 
without anchorage. He was resentful at being finally sent to a 
boarding school for difficult children and ran away twice. Andy’s 
delinquencies consisted mainly of truancy, school offenses, and 
stubborn, unruly behavior. He was engaged in petty stealing only 
twice and in breaking and entering once. The depth of his emotional 
disturbance was indicated by his failure to use the help of either 
his CSYS caseworkers or of the psychiatrist in a constructive way. 
Andy has developed into a youth on the border of the psychopathic 
personality. 


Estimating Unofficial Delinquency 


It is felt that the chief contribution of this study is that we have 
been able to arrive at a minimal estimate of the amount of un- 
official delinquency occuring among a sizable group of underpriv- 
ileged boys. Both official and unofficial delinquents commit numerous 
infractions that do not become a matter of official record. You will 
recall that, of all the known violations attributed to the 101 offenders 
over the five year period, a conservative estimate was made of 6416 
acts with only 95, or one and one-half per cent becoming a matter 
of court complaint. In the light of this revelation, one can come 
to some conclusion as to how much emphasis should be placed on 
court statistics as criteria for the extent of delinquency in a given 
area. Of course statistics if accurate would, collectively speaking, 
be a decided asset and a contribution to solution of the problem of 
delinquency, its prevention and detection. Community organization 
and social planning efforts could be channeled where the true need 
is indicated if figures were more valid. From the individual case 
aspect, many a youth would undoubtedly be salvaged before it is 
too late if more of his “unofficial history” were known. 
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Massachusetts recognized this problem of delinquency off the 
record at the outset of the war. Judge John Connelly of the Boston 
court, at the time a probation officer, got busy and took some de- 
cisive steps to rectify matters. Plenty of trouble was encountered in 
trying to convince a police official that the juvenile court was as 
much a part of the community program to protect children as was 
the police force. This official, who for personal reasons wanted to 
have no part in a child’s “getting a record,” kept his own very 
limited accounts of juvenile offenders. These files were not accessi- 
ble to the court or available to other agencies for inspection. There 
is of course no objection to police discretion in matters of court 
complaint, but with these restrictions the incidence of hidden delin- 
quency constituted a big problem. 


The aforementioned judge introduced a bill which subsequently 
became law, (Section 67, Ch. 119) reading as follows: “Whenever 
a child between seven and seventeen years of age is arrested with or 
without a warrant, as provided by law, the officer in charge of the 
place of custody to which the child has been taken shall immediately 
notify the probation officer of the district court within whose judicial 
district such child was arrested and at least one of the child’s 
parents.” With the routine as prescribed in this law and with the 
cooperation of the central index of the State Board of Probation a 
probation officer, when notified of a juvenile’s appearance at a police 
station, can learn immediately of the official or unofficial incidents 
registered in the index, and action can be taken accordingly. This 
should be effective as a check on much hidden delinquency so that 
both the community and the offender will benefit. 


Incidentally in areas where the former route patrolman has been 
replaced by the cruising car, much delinquency goes unobserved. 
The old timer, who probably ended his career with pronated arches, 
did know his families, the neighborhood sore spots and the weak- 
nesses therein. 


It is my opinion that, if the general public were better acquainted 
with the procedure and protection afforded juveniles in court they 
would not be so apprehensive about an appearance in court. Con- 
sider with me the question of records and the discretion employed 
in handling them, The statute pertaining to this subject is entitled 
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“Records Not Open To Public Inspection” and it reads as follows: 
“The records of the court or the Superior Court on appeal in all 
cases of waywardness or delinquency shall be withheld from public 
inspection except with the consent of a justice of such court, but 
such records in any such case against any particular child shall be 
open at all reasonable times to the inspection of the child, his or her 
parent or parents, guardian and attorney, or any of them.” 

During the recent war and the declared national emergency an 
exception was made and the juvenile records were available to the 
armed services, This of course seemed desirable and worthwhile 
not only from the service viewpoint, but also from the individual 
aspect in helping to keep to a minimum potential misfits in the 
services, 

Many people do not know the statutory provisions for differentiat- 
ing court proceedings in juvenile and adult cases. In Massachusetts 
the law “shall be liberally construed so that the care, custody and 
discipline of the children brought before the court shall approxi- 
mate, as nearly as possible, that which they should receive from 
their parents, and that, as far as practicable, they. shall be treated, 
not as criminals, but as children in need of aid, encouragement and 
guidance. Proceedings against children under said sections shall not 
be deemed criminal proceedings.” 





Research Activities in the Probation 
Department 


Joun Otto REINEMANN 
Supervisor of In-service Training and Research Statistician 


Municipal Court of Philadelphia 


E are still engaged in a campaign to make judges and pro- 

bation administrators and the citizens-at-large realize that 

probation is not just a suspension of sentence nor a gesture 
of mercy or leniency, but that, if judiciously ordered and construc- 
tively administered, it is a form of social and correctional treatment. 
The National Probation Association, through its publications and 
conferences, its assistance in merit-system examinations and its local 
and state surveys, has given an enormous impetus to the recogni- 
tion of probation as a casework job. 

Progressive courts in many cities and county seats, led by judges 
with a keen social vision and backed by alert citizens’ groups, are 
utilizing the services of qualified probation staffs; there probation 
departments perform their tasks of social investigation and super- 
visory treatment in juvenile, adolescent and adult cases in the setting 
of a clinical laboratory. 

I think we have established more than a beachhead in this cam- 
paign, if I am permitted to use a military term. But our reconnais- 
sance patrols tell us that the enemy forces of unqualified probation 
personnel, postcard-reporting of probationers, miserly budgets for 
service and consequently alarmingly high case loads, and—most re- 
grettably in a democracy—public inertia, are still firmly entrenched 
in many communities throughout the land. The attack against these 
pillboxes will be carried on to complete victory. In the meantime, 
while this campaign is still going on, we should fortify and strength- 
en our positions so that our advance in the whole theatre of opera- 
tions will be speeded up. What does that mean? 


The Probation Department a Clinical and a Research Laboratory 


Let us for a moment look at the routine of a probation depart- 
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ment. We find an accumulation of individual cases, started by arrest 
and carried through the various stages to the end. We look at the 
records, There is a rubber stamp (either figuratively or actually) 
at the very end: “Case closed.” The record is put in the filing 
cabinet. After three, five or ten years, dependent mostly upon the 
space available in the courthouse, the record is moved fo the “dead 
file” or destroyed. Year after year in hundreds of places thousands 
of wells of information are “dried up.” 

A friend of mine, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey of Indiana University, 
was granted a research fellowship by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
study human sex behavior. He had to start from scratch because 
practically no adequate case material was available. During the 
past six years he has collected 11,000 histories through original 
interviews, and he is still a good distance away from his minimum 
goal of 50,000 cases. 

We in the correctional field have the source material, but we stick 
our records in the morgue and then burn them or use them as pulp. 
We must ourselves recognize and make others realize that the work 
of the probation department is not completed when the individual 
case is closed. The comparison of the probation department with a 
clinical laboratory is not comprehensive enough; the probation 
department must serve as research as well as clinical laboratory. 

We have to start at once. It is not necessary to wait until all 
departments have reached the standards which we have set for 
modern probation administration. Plenty of material is available 
from those which already perform good services. Men and women 
in the field of medicine are using their case material for research 
purposes; otherwise they would become stale. If we want to see our 
work performance advancing and gaining general recognition as a 
professional service, we must make research an essential part of 
our activities. 

Says Sanford Bates in Prisons and Beyond:* 

“No expert in any other profession attempts to speak with au- 
thority unless and until he has at his command the record of past 
experiments in his field. Too long have we worked in the darkness 


"Sanford Bates Prisons and Beyond The Macmillan Company New 
York, 1936 _p. 120 
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of absolute ignorance or depended upon empirical methods. The 
use of modern statistical analysis will shed light in many dark 
places in the fields of probation, parole, and prison administration.” 

In this era of atomic energy, radar, electronics and cosmic rays the 
awe in which research is held is perhaps understandable. I would 
like to bring the meaning of research down to earth, right into our 
day-by-day work. According to Webster research is a “careful or 
diligent search, a studious inquiry in seeking facts or principles”; 
the dictionary names as its synonym the word “investigation,” and 
that should be a familiar phrase to probation officers. 

Thus I want to speak of research as an investigation, only it is 
not an investigation of individual cases, one after another, but an 
inquiry into common factors, trends, similarities, or differences 
which these cases present. We endeavor in research to see the forest 
as a whole, rather than the individual trees. 

I propose to discuss with you in a practical way how research 
can be done in a probation department—any probation department, 
large or small, urban or rural, city, county or state. I shall elaborate 
on basic requirements, methods of research, topics of research work, 
media of publication, results of research activities. 


Basic Requirements for Research 


The first of the basic requirements is adequate record keeping. 
Case records should be objective, accurate, complete, up-to-date, 
and written in a clear chronological style. The face sheet should 
contain all those vital data which identify the individual and his 
family; it should give the probation officer a bird’s eye view of the 
person and the social setting of the case. The case record should 
include periodic summaries as well as closing summaries. Marginal 
headings should indicate the subject matter, as for instance family 
relationships, economic status, school record, etc. Differently colored 
sheets for such entries as medical and mental reports make for 
easier finding, and the use of the red ribbon on the typewriter for 
typing such items as court dispositions makes for easier reading. 
This is not the place to go into detail about case record keeping. 
Reference may be made to two very valuable publications of the 
Administrative Office of the U.S. Courts, The Case Record and Case 
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Recording and The Pre-sentence Investigation Report. The National 
Probation Association publishes sample record sheets for juvenile 
and adult probation cases. 

It is a truism to say that adequate record keeping is indispen- 
sable for the smooth and efficient functioning of probation admin- 
istration. It is an essential tool for the work of the probation 
officer himself, for his supervisor, for his co-worker to whom the 
case might be transferred, for future reference within the probation 
department itself, and to and from other cooperating agencies or 
institutions, An additional reason for good record keeping is that it 
facilitates research. Research in the field of social science is pre- 
dominantly based upon the collection of data which characterize in- 
dividual cases, The case record is therefore the most important 
source for the researcher who must be sure of its reliability and 
comprehensiveness. 


As I shall discuss later in more detail, the statistical method is 
frequently used in collecting and presenting research findings in 
our field. The second prerequisite for research activities is adequate 
machinery for the gathering of statistical data. Machinery as I use 
the term does not necessarily mean such modern technical equipment 


as adding machines, electric key punch machines, tabulators and au- 
tomatic calculators which are needed in probation departments of 
large cities or centralized state administrations with tens of thou- 
sands of cases per year. I think also of the much more simple process 
of collecting statistics in the small or middle-sized probation 
department. 

Like adequate record keeping, gathering of statistics serves various 
purposes. The equal distribution of case load, the assignment of 
available workers, the need for additional personnel and the size of 
budgetary appropriations can be determined only if adequate sta- 
tistics are at hand. 

It should therefore be evident that every probation department, 
even including the one-man office, should keep statistics. Two ques- 
tions may be asked: How many items should be included? Who 
shall be in charge of collecting statistics? The answer to both ques- 
tions depends upon the size of the department. 

In a relatively small office it may be sufficient to collect just a 
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few significant items: the vital data regarding the individual, such 
as sex, age, color, religious affiliation, nativity and parentage; the 
data pertaining to the case and its treatment, such as delinquency or 
dependency in juvenile court cases, type of offense, manner of court 
disposition in juvenile as well as adult cases, and the number of 
contacts and the duration of the supervision in probation cases. A 
separate count should be made of the number of cases, contacts, 
home visits by probation officers per day, week, month and year. 
It is fairly easy to prepare the necessary statistical work sheets. Once 
the need for statistical recording is recognized by all concerned and 
the simple procedure is set up, the upkeep of statistics does not 
consume a disproportionate amount of time. 

It pays to enlarge the number of items collected in larger depart- 
ments because if it later appears that information not originally 
included in the statistical recording is needed, the rather tedious 
job of gathering it from individual case records must be resorted 
to. Thus in the field of juvenile delinquency such data as marital 
status of parents (broken home or complete family unit), economic 
status of the family, place of care or detention pending hearing, 
source of referral to court, previous arrests, intelligence quotients, 
should be included. In the field of adult probation and parole 
corresponding items should be tabulated. 


Who shall be in charge of statistical recording? This is purely 
an administrative matter. In order to insure uniformity, it seems 
to me good policy to assign one person to statistical records. In 
smaller departments that assignment will of course be only one part 
of the duties of that particular officer. In larger departments one 
or more full time statistical workers have to be employed. The Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia for instance has its own statistical 
department consisting of a chief statistician, his assistant and nine 
statistical clerks. 

Whether the office is large or small, whether the most modern 
machines are used or a few simple work sheets suffice, the collected 
statistical material must meet these fundamental demands: it must 
be accurate, complete, uniform, up-to-date. It might be worth while 
for the National Probation Association to prepare sample statistical 
sheets and instructions, 
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The third basis prerequisite for research is the recognition of its 
value. Here we have an educational task before us. With the proba- 
tion department an adjunct to the county or district court, the 
judge’s sympathetic understanding and approval of a research pro- 
gram must be secured first. Juvenile court judges and most criminal 
court judges consider the work of the probation department, cov- 
ering the investigation of cases, probation and parole supervision 
of children and adults a vital part of the court’s function. We must 
however realize that the legal mind is fundamentally opposed to the 
extension of court functions beyond those prescribed by statute. 
Even judges who were instrumental in establishing probation depart- 
ments feel that this step is as far as they can go. We must therefore 
sometimes convince the judges of the great values of research in our 
field and of the untapped sources which are hidden in the case ma- 
terial. But it should not be forgotten that in some instances the 
judges themselves have encouraged and advanced research activi- 
ties. This is true in the Municipal Court of Philadelphia. 

The head of the probation department and the probation officers 
must also often be sold on the importance and value of research. 
Their practical help is needed in adequate record keeping as a 
base for gathering statistics. The help of the probation staff may 
also be enlisted in the actual research job. 

A fourth requirement is the financing of research projects. The 
scope of research studies which can be undertaken by the average 
probation department is limited and therefore no large sums of 
money are needed. Usually an item in the budget for a full time 
statistical employee or even a part time one will be sufficient. 

In the bigger departments willing to undertake more extensive _ 
research projects for which no adequate budgetary appropriations 
may be obtainable from the respective governmental bodies, an ap- 
proach to outside agencies such as a local or state college or univer- 
sity is recommended. That is a channel which we have always 
entirely neglected so far. While hospitals are in many instances con- 
nected with medical and dental schools, in only a few instances have 
probation and parole departments been affiliated with departments 
of sociology of our institutions of higher learning. 

A proposal to undertake jointly certain research projects by 
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utilizing the probation case material would be the first step toward 
cooperation between probation and parole practitioners and the 
academic world, Walter C. Reckless in his excellent monograph 
The Etiology of Delinquent and Criminal Behavior emphasizes the 
values which could be derived from such cooperative relationships. 
A good example of such collaboration is the book Social Treatment 
in Probation and Delinquency’ by Pauline V. Young of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, which is largely based on case material 
from the juvenile court and the probation department in Los Angeles 
county. The first step should come from our side. Such a co-sponsor- 
ship would also bring aid for the financing of larger projects. 

Research foundations, clinics and institutes, whether they are 
part of universities or not, could also be approached. The collabora- 
tion of the Boston juvenile court with the Judge Baker Foundation 
is the most outstanding example of its kind and has been widely 
publicized through the works of the Gluecks, William Healy and 
Augusta Bronner. 

Finally, local councils of social agencies or other citizens’ groups 
will often be willing to co-sponsor research projects which the proba- 
tion department proposes to undertake, and to contribute financially 
toward them. 


Methods of Research 


Assuming that these basic requirements are met, the methods of 
research must now be discussed, the research staff, the compilation 
and the presentation of data. 

The type and size of the research staff again are, as has been in- 
dicated for statistics, dependent upon the size of the probation de- 
partment. Frequently a combination of duties, such as statistical and 
research work, may be feasible, or as in my own case a combina- 
tion of in-service training and research. Several members of the 
medical department which is an integral part of the Municipal Court 
of Philadelphia have over the years done research work, using the 
case material referred to them by the probation department of the 
court. 


*Pauline V. Young Social Treatment in Prob:ution and Delinquency 
McGraw-Hill Book Company New York, 1937 
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Nobody should get the idea that the researcher is sitting in an 
ivory tower. The probation officer should be part and parcel of every 
research project. In smaller probation departments one or more 
probation officers might undertake a little research job themselves. 
In larger departments where one or-more persons are assigned to 
full time or part time research, the aid of probation officers may be 
enlisted in the gathering of special data not included in the original 
case records, or in bringing the stories of closed cases up to date. 


Sociology students looking for field projects have sometimes been 
given an opportunity to work in juvenile and domestic relations 
courts. If research is recognized as a regular part of the depart- 
ment’s activities, a growing number of such students will be avail- 
able for assistance. I might cite the example of a map study which 
I undertook two years ago in Philadelphia showing the geographical 
distribution of homes of juvenile delinquents in the whole city. A 
staff of three people assisted me: a probation officer in our juvenile 
division with a special interest in sociology, a research student 
from a New England girls’ college doing field work in the court, 
and the court librarian. When a probation department sponsors a 


research project jointly with an outside agency the staff will prob- 
ably be taken from both cooperating bodies and the arrangement 
of details will vary. 


How are the data compiled? The case records containing vital 
statistics concerning the individual and the family, the type and the 
diagnosis of the case, the court disposition and the subsequent treat- 
ment are obviously the most important source material. But even the 
best kept and most comprehensive records do not always contain all 
the information which the researcher would like to have for his in- 
vestigation. Particularly with adult probationers and parolees and 
in domestic relations situations we may find gaps regarding life 
history. Frequently too the records were closed several years ago, 
although the time covered by the research study might include the 
interim period. Thus a follow-up investigation is required in a study 
of the success or failure of the various forms of correctional treat- 
ment, 

Follow-up investigations can be done by consulting various de- 
partment records, for instance those of the police, state departments 
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of correction, industrial schools, reformatories and prisons; to in- 
sure completeness and accuracy however it is often necessary to con- 
duct interviews with the person involved or his relatives. It is here 
particularly that the probation officer will be called upon to share in 
the research undertaking. Frequently he has kept up some kind of 
informal contact with his former probationer or parolee; in those 
cases it will not be difficult to gather the needed supplementary in- 
formation. Interviews relating to difficulties or troubles which the 
former offender had experienced a considerable time ago are often 
resented by the man and his family. The Gluecks in their book 
Criminal Careers in Retrospect’ point out this difficulty. Here the 
probation officer is the person most likely to succeed in obtaining 
the required information, especially if he was originally in charge of 
the case. 

How do we present the data which we have collected? The statis- 
tical presentation of data is most prevalent, and in spite of many 
stories ridiculing statistical findings, most popular. Americans like 
figures; the population total, the length of bridges, the quantity of 
manufactured goods, the wealth of natural resources, the mileage 
of the railroad system, the cost of buildings, etc., are quoted here 
much more frequently than in any other country. The American 
public definitely is statistic-minded. 

But the more widespread the use of statistics becomes, the more 
important it is to caution against misuse, intentional or uninten- 
tional. Take for instance from our own field statistics indicating a 
proportionately high contribution to delinquency and crime by 
Negroes; if such figures are published without adequate explana- 
tion and interpretation stressing that social and economic factors are 
responsible for this phenomenon and not biological differences or 
any such nonsense as race superiority or inferiority, they may do 
terrific harm. Statistics are like atomic energy; they can be used 
for destructive or for constructive purposes, 

Another pitfall to be avoided is the use of percentage figures only; 
they are often misleading. A good example of such a bad practice 
was the publicity about the alleged increase of juvenile delinquency 
among girls during the war; reports of 100 to 200 per cent increases 


4Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck Criminal Careers in Retrospect The Com- 
monwealth Fund, 1943 
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were splashed all over the headlines of newspapers and magazines. 
The simple mentioning of absolute figures with the percentages, or 
stressing the fact that in spite of these increases girls’ delinquency 
still constituted approximately 15 per cent of the total delinquency 
figure, would have reduced the phenomenon to its right proportion. 

On the other hand, the use of absolute figures alone can lead to 
incorrect interpretations too. Let us exemplify this with figures for 
Negro delinquency. In Philadelphia the school census shows that 
from 1931 through 1945 the number of white children seven to 
sixteen years of age residing in Philadelphia decreased 29 per cent, 
primarily because of the movement of many white families to the 
suburbs outside the city and county limits. During the same period 
the number of Negro children increased 42 per cent. In 1931 con- 
sequently 10 per cent of the children were Negroes; in 1945, 19 per 
cent were Negr: es If we compare absolute figures for these two 
years without considering the change in the composition of the 
child population, we do indeed get a very skewed picture. The annual 
report of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia therefore always 
contains per ratio figures. mostly on a per 1000 basis, broken down 
as per 1000 of same race, sex and age group. 

Ratio figures based on general or broken-down population figures 
are often a necessary supplement to an accurate picture. In 1943 
for instance we found in Philadelphia that 35 per cent of the delin- 
quent white children had one or both parents of foreign birth; this 
statement might have startled many people and led to criticism of 
or even contempt for the so-called “second generation,” if it had 
not been amplified by the hardly known fact that in the total native 
white child population of juvenile court age in Philadelphia about 
30 per cent were of foreign or mixed parentage, indicating that with- 
in a margin of 5 per cent the second generation children were neither 
better nor worse than children of older American stock. 

The very excellent reports of the decennial U.S. Census on Popu- 
lation, in published form or unpublished but available upon request 
from the Director of the Census in Washington, D.C., are the most 
reliable information on population statistics which we have for the 
compilation of ratio figures, unless we use special statistics of local 
governmental agencies such as school districts, ration boards, etc. 
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Detailed census reports, based on the sixteenth census of April 1, 
1940 have been published for 60 cities; they contain population 
information as to race, nativity, age, highest grade of school com- 
pleted, employment status, occupation and class of worker, dwelling 
units, population per dwelling unit, occupancy and tenure, type of 
structure, state of repair, size of household, etc., for each census 
tract. Census tracts are small areas having a population usually 
between 3000 and 6000, into which certain large cities and some- 
times adjacent areas have been subdivided for statistical and local 
administrative purposes; in cities where the ward lines are infre- 
quently changed, the tracts usually form subdivisions of the ward. 

A disadvantage of census figures is that detailed figures are avail- 
able only every ten years, and in an era of great changes like the 
war period with its mobility of population, figures tend to lose 
their validity faster than in former times. The office of the census 
has published intermediate reports, particularly on general popula-. 
tion changes, necessarily lacking the detailed breakdown of figures 
which only the huge machinery of enumerators of the decennial 
census can secure. 

The population figure is but one of many sources providing what 
the researcher calls a control group with which the experimental 
group or the group under study may be compared. For instance, in 
a study entitled “Extramarital Relations with Fellow Employees in 
War Industry as a Factor in Disruption of Family Life” I compared 
the group under study, namely 100 cases of such domestic relations 
situations referred to the Philadelphia Municipal Court over a period 
of sixteen and one-half months, with the total of desertion and non- 
support cases handled in 1943 by the Domestic Relations Division 
of the court. This control group was selected because statistical 
data for the ages of husband and wife, length of marriages, number 
of children, etc., were available in the court’s annual report. Thus 
I was able to find certain characteristics, as for example, that the 
percentage of cases in the group under study in which the husband 
was younger than the wife was almost three times as high as in the 
control group, and that marriages of longer duration, particularly 
exceeding eight years, were much more frequently represented in 
the group under study than in the control group. 
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A similar example is a more recent survey of the war veterans in 
the domestic relations court, based on 200 cases of family situations 
before our court in which the husband had served or was still 
serving in the armed forces; here again I used the total of deser- 
tion and non-support cases handled by the court in 1945 as a 
control group, but I also used figures of the Selective Service System 
regarding the percentage of the total draftees and enlistees who 
served overseas, the percentage of discharges for neuropsychiatric 
reasons, etc. This enabled me to conclude that the percentage of 
husbands in the group under study who did overseas duty was 
about two-fifths of the percentage of men in the armed forces with 
overseas service, and that the percentage of husbands in the group 
under study who were discharged for behavior disorder far exceeded 
the percentage of such discharges in the total armed forces. 

In a Ph.D. thesis entitled “A Comparative Study of Behavior 
Manifestations in 200 Delinquent and Non-delinquent Negro Boys”, 
a woman student at a nearby college examined the case material of 
100 Negro boys referred to the juvenile division of our court for 
stealing, and matched them with data on 100 other Negro boys 
who were non-delinquent; she was able to secure the histories of 
this control group through settlement houses where the non-delin- 
quent boys participated in the program activities. 

I said before that the American public is statistic-minded. But 
that liking for statistical fare may easily be spoiled if it is not 
served palatable material. Statistical material in tables should be 
“seasoned” by the generous use of charts and graphs, diagrams 
and other pictorial devices, particularly the modern isotypes which 
make a comprehensive but easily intelligible picture language based 
on symbols of various colors, sizes and forms. Since many printing 
firms have at hand stock symbols which are well fitted for the 
presentation of statistics in the correctional field, no expense for 
the making of special symbols need be incurred. 

Whenever feasible, statistical presentations should be supplemented 
with case illustrations, especially since in the correctional field so 
many case histories are available in the records. The identity of 
persons involved in these cases must be effectively concealed in any 
publication. 
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Subjects for Research 


What subjects lend themselves to research studies in probation 
departments? Only a sketchy answer is possible. Selection will 
depend on specific local interests and conditions. There are, roughly 
speaking, two main categories of research undertakings: 1) the 
interpretation of general trends in the work of the probation de- 
partment; 2) special studies. 

The first type of research is closely allied with periodical, mostly 
annual reports of the department. From year to year the number of 
such reports issued by city and county courts or probation depart- 
ments and by state departments of welfare or correction is grow- 
ing as the list published once a year in the magazine Probation 
indicates. 

The excellent booklet Annual Reports—How to Plan and Write 
Them, published recently by the National Publicity Council in New 
York, rightly stresses the need of interpretation. “Your job is to 
incorporate into your narrative ail the major conclusions which can 
be drawn from the tables you publish.” In the words of the late 
Chief Justice of the United States, Harlan Fiske Stone, “The statis- 
tical method of dealing with social problems often cannot be relied 
on as a mathematical demonstration leading to specific conclusions, 
but it may be used to indicate tendencies, to mark out the boundaries 
of a problem and to point out the direction which should be given 
to a particular investigation of a non-statistical character.” 

Take for instance the five year span from 1941 through 1945. A 
probe into the trend of juvenile delinquency, adult crime, domestic 
relations problems, as shown in the picture of local court statistics, 
suggests itself. The impact of the war period upon our youth, through 
absence of fathers in the armed forces and mothers at work, or of 
both parents in war plants, can thus be studied. The correlation 
between the rise of delinquency figures and the enormous increase 
of gainful employment of adolescents during the war should be 
investigated. The part which migration played in respect to juvenile 
delinquency and neglect, truancy and vagrancy, desertion and non- 
support might be explored. The fact that the war is over should not 
keep us from studying its effect upon family life; for the conse- 
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quences of the war experience will be with us for a long time to 
come. 

Population changes, locally or regionally, over a longer period 
of time may serve to explain crests and ebbs in the statistical curves 
of court cases. A study of the relationship between business cycles 
and delinquency figures in Philadelphia during the past twenty- 
three years which I recently undertook produced (at least so far as 
the local area is concerned) a few interesting »esults. They were: 
1) delinquency assumes average proportions during a period of 
reasonably high prosperity; 2) delinquency is high in a period of 
depression; 3) delinquency is low in a period of fairly normal 
economic development which can neither be classified as prosperity 
nor as a depression; 4) delinquency is highest in a period of ex- 
treme prosperity. It would be of great value to know whether a 
similar picture could be found in other communities. 

With editorial interpretation of statistical tables and the correla- 
tion of juvenile and adult court statistics to general population fig- 
ures, economic trends, -wartime conditions or the influence of special 
local administrative changes or new legislation, etc., periodical re- 


ports as such can become valuable pieces of research. 


The variety and scope of special studies are as wide and diversi- 
fied as the different jurisdictions of local probation departments 
and state probation administrations. In the field of juvenile delin- 
quency such things as the proportion of children from broken homes, 
the economic status of the family, the percentage of children 
detained pending juvenile court hearing, and the percentage of re- 
peaters might be investigated in those communities where no such 
statistics have previously been assembled. Very few studies on the 
local level have so far been made on such topics as the mobility of 
the families of delinquent, dependent and neglected children; the 
position of the delinquent among his siblings and the size of his 
family; the percentage of cases in which the youngster committed 
the delinquent act as a member of a gang with one or more other 
children (but without a gang setting) or as a “lone wolf”. Seasonal 
fluctuations of delinquent acts (excluding truancy cases) should 
produce an interesting curve; a statistical graph indicating the days 
of the week and the hours of the day in respect to frequency of 
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youthful misconduct would have practical value. The child’s age at 
the time of his first known delinquency, the number of cases in 
which the family has been known to other social or health agencies 
and the number in which the child is participating in activities of 
recreational or other youth-serving agencies, the school performance 
record of the boy or girl, are relatively easy to study and might 
add considerably to our knowledge of the problems involved. When- 
ever medical examinations are given, the physical characteristics, the 
intelligence and the mental status of the delinquents should be 
statistically evaluated. 

From personal experience I can state that the previously mentioned 
study of the geographical distribution of residences of delinquents 
who during 1944 were referred to the Juvenile Division of the Muni- 
cipal Court of Philadelphia has met with considerable interest from 
the press, from lay persons and professionals. When I started it 
I did not expect to make any new discoveries. It shows that research 
work which probation departments can and should undertake, is 
(with maybe a few exceptions) not so formidable as a search for 
new truths. Rather does it consist of investigations on the local or 
state level into certain phases of correctional work which in a simi- 
lar or identical fashion have been undertaken in numerous other ' 
localities. Thus it is an addition, another piece in the mosaic of the 
total national picture. In this Philadelphia study a number of obser- 
vations made in several other urban communities were confirmed. 
1) Juvenile delinquency is concentrated in certain areas within the 
city; 2) areas with high delinquency rates are generally located 
near the center of the city; 3) there is a definite positive relationship 
between high delinquency ratios and high percentages of substand- 
ard housing. 

More detailed studies of high delinquency areas should cover not 
only such items as density of population, percentage of non-owner- 
occupied dwellings, substandard housing conditions, but also the 
incidence rates of tuberculosis and venereal disease, the existence of 
playgrounds, settlement houses and other recreational facilities. 
Since a number of public low cost housing projects were completed 
during the years immediately preceding the war, it seems that the 
time has come for studies of the effect of slum clearance on the 
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incidence of juvenile delinquency in these neighborhoods; only a 
very few investigations on this subject have so far been made. 

A number of items, especially regarding family situations which 
I have previously mentioned in connection with juvenile delinquency, 
could also serve as basis of studies of dependency and neglect. Any 
survey which correlates court statistics with substandard housing 
and slum clearance should include child dependency and neglect 
cases. 

A few years ago our court undertook a very detailed study of 
820 children who during the course of ten years had been committed 
to institutions for the feebleminded, but due to lack of vacancies had 
not been admitted. They remained on a waiting list of the City 
Department of Welfare, which is in charge of admissions. This 
study contained detailed vital statistics on the child and his family, 
data concerning the child in relation to court action, and most im- 
portant, the history of the child subsequent to court commitment 
pending admission to the institution. The study was later made part 
of a comprehensive printed report by a citywide committee appointed 
by Charles L. Brown, President Judge of the Municipal Court, en- 
titled The Problem of the Care and Disposition of the Feeble- 
minded, Epileptic and the Defective Delinquent and was given wide 
circulation in professional circles and among local and state officials. 
It prompted two governor’s commissions on the study of mental and 
penal institutions, The commissions were advised to include some 
of their findings and recommendations in their final postwar plan- 
ning reports. 

In respect to adult probation and parole, a number of items pre- 
viously mentioned in connection with juvenile delinquency lend 
themselves to research inquiry, for instance the probationer’s or 
parolee’s family background, educational and occupational history, 
marital status, housing condition, etc. The success or failure of pro- 
bation and parole is a challenging topic for investigation, especially 
if an attempt is made to find a more constructive criterion for suc- 
cess than the negative fact of subsequent arrest for another offense 
or technical violation of probation or parole conditions. The Gluecks 
in their various books dealing with this subject are aware of the 
crudeness of this yardstick, 
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Possibly, on a smaller scale, studies which combine the statistical 
and the case method would point the way to a more positive evalua- 
tion of probation and parole, and would provide some kind of 
answer to the question so frequently asked by the taxpayer, the 
legislator and the penal administrator, as to how successful these 
methods of correctional treatment are. The findings of such investi- 
gations could also help to promote the quest for prediction clues for 
probation and parole success. This is a topic all by itself and is be- 
yond the scope of this paper; those who are interested in it may be 
referred to the article by Michael Hakeem of the I]linois Department 
of Public Safety entitled “Prediction of Criminality” in Federal 
Probation (July-September 1945), which is followed by a full 
bibliography. 


Some publicity has been given to the war record of probationers 
and parolees, which according to press releases from state and local 
departments has been exceptionally good. It is worthwhile, I think, 
to secure statistical information on this matter in cities, counties and 
states where it has not yet been compiled and published. 


The probation departments which handle domestic relations or 
desertion and non-support cases could gather statistical data on the 
ages of husbands and wives, the number of children, the length of 
married life, the causes of marital discord, such as drunkenness, 
in-law trouble, infidelity, poverty. A comparison, for instance, of the 
percentage of non-support complaints handled by the Domestic Re- 
lations Division of the Municipal Court of Philadelphia in which 
alcoholism was a causal factor (or at least one of several factors) 
with the employment index in the Philadelphia area during the past 
twenty years showed definite parallel tendencies (with the excep- 
tion of the period immediately following repeal of prohibition). 


Judge Albert C. MacDade of Delaware county, Pennsylvania, 
alarmed by the big increase of divorce, especially among veterans, 
made a survey with the help of the probation officer handling these 
cases, calling his report “From Courtship to Court House.” He 
found that many G.I. divorces were not caused by hasty marriages 
or mis-matings but rather by the housing conditions, especially doub- 
ling up of families, Divorces attributable to this cause showed a 25 
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per cent increase in three months, pointing toward a definite com- 
munity responsibility. 

Where the work of the probation department includes investiga- 
tions preparatory to adoptions and prior to court action in illegit- 
imacy cases, valuable source material can be found in the case 
records. Frequently adoption is identified in the public mind with 
illegitimacy, because according to a recent publication by the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau approximately 58 per cent of all adopted chil- 
dren are born out of wedlock. But there are many questions waiting 
for study which pertain to only one of these two subjects. 


Media of Publication 


Once the research job is completed, there are several ways of 
bringing its findings and conclusions to the public. A description of 
the research methods employed for the survey should be included 
in the publication whenever enough space is available. 

First, most likely the probation department will itself publish the 
research report; this might be done in a separate bulletin or mono- 
graph if it is a rather comprehensive study or if it is intended to 
reach a very large audience. Regular annual reports offer another 
opportunity. They may contain both types of research, interpretive 
material on general trends as well as research studies on special sub- 
jects. Our annual report has for the last ten years included, among 
others, the following research reports: “Visual Defects as a Factor in 
Juvenile Delinquency and Truancy;” “One Hundred Unmarried 
Mothers;” “A Study of a Group of Recidivists;” ““A Comparative 
Study of Chronic Truants and Non-Truant Delinquents;” “Head In- 
jury and Delinquency;” “Forty Years of the Juvenile Court Move- 
ment in the United States;” “Business Index and Municipal Court 
Activities;” “The Municipal Court in World War II;” “Physical 
Handicaps—a Placement Problem;” “Immaturity of Character in 
Problem Cases.” 

A second publication possibility is the inclusion of research re- 
ports in the periodical or occasional publications of other local and 
state governmental agencies. Where the research project has been 
carried out as a joint undertaking of the probation department and 
such outside agencies as universities, colleges and research centers, 
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the report will most likely be printed as a part of the serial publica- 
tions of these academic institutions. 

Finally, a medium of publicity which is still too little used, offers 
itself in the many scientific magazines devoted to socialogy, crim- 
inology, public administration, law, social work, psychology and 
psychiatry. Articles relating to socialized court procedure or to 
probation and parole are only infrequently found in the academic 
journals of the various sciences. Their editors are more than willing 
to accept and publish articles supplied by practitioners in the proba- 
tion and parole field. Plainly here are channels through which a 
much larger and diversified audience can be reached. 


Results of Research 


In conclusion, I would like to list a few results which may spring 
from research activities in the probation department. First, the pro- 
cess of a research project and its findings could serve as a means of 
self-evaluation of the services which the probation department is 
rendering. Certain gaps or deficiencies may become apparent when 
the department’s work is used as basis for research surveys and thus 
viewed from a more detached vantage point than is possible in the 


day-by-day routine, even from a supervisor’s or executive’s desk. 

The second result is the interpretation of the work of the depart- 
ment to the public. Real interpretation of correctional work is a far 
cry from a cold business-like account complying with the minimum 
requirements, often prescribed by statute, as to how the appropriated 
funds have been spent. The report of a probation department should 
always indicate that it is aware of the responsibility inherent in this 
service to human beings. Here research is able to fit the problems of 
individual conduct difficulties and family disharmonies which are 
presented in our court cases, into the larger picture of the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, spiritual and psychological development of our na- 
tion. Research is a good antidote against any intellectual isolationism 
in correctional work. 

A third result of research work is connected with the one just men- 
tioned, but it is more practical and locally confined. I mean the 
awakening of community interest in needs and gaps of services. Let 
me give you an example. After the study on geographical distribu- 
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tion of residences of juvenile delinquents in Philadelphia was pub- 
lished, the following things happened: a representative of the Boy 
Scouts wanted to know in which area it would be most advisable to 
assign additional troup leaders in order to combat juvenile delin- 
quency; an area project worker of the Council of Social Agencies 
inquired whether the territory of their activities should be expanded 
in order to include several street blocks with high delinquency fig- 
ures; the superintendents of several low-cost housing projects called 
up to find out whether in view of high delinquency rates immediately 
surrounding their projects it would be helpful to open their commu- 
nity activities to children living outside the housing projects; the 
local housing association indicated that it would use the figures in a 
campaign for additional low-cost housing projects; several neigh- 
borhood and community councils, upon studying the figures pertain- 
ing to their territories, petitioned the authorities for increased re- 
creational facilities in the areas of highest delinquency. 

In awakening community interest I feel that research studies will 
pay the most tangible dividends. Dependent upon the character of the 
study, local departments of public safety, public health and public 
assistance, city and state planning commissions, boards of public 
education, housing authorities, agencies engaged in recreation, family 
welfare, and crime prevention, will be provided with otherwise un- 
obtainable information on community needs as revealed in court 
case material. 

On the state level, research findings, if properly publicized, will 
stimulate needed legislation. The growing number of defective delin- 
quents with which our juvenile and criminal courts are faced, has 
resulted in legislation providing for special treatment of this group 
in separate institutions. Material gathered from probation depart- 
ments has been most helpful in convincing legislators of the need 
for such laws. The previously cited study on the feebleminded is an 
example; it was launched and carried through to inform the public 
of the existing need and to bring about legislation and increased 
appropriations by the state legislature to fill the gaps in the service. 

In the wake of particularly gruesome sex crimes the public in- 
terest in this type of offender has again been aroused. A few states 
have passed legislation providing for special treatment through hos- 
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pitalization, if needed for a very long time, rather than through 
sentencing to an ordinary prison for terms prescribed by statute. 
Many criminologists and psychiatrists feel that we are still grouping 
in the dark in respect to criminals of this type. More research, based 
on court records, is needed so that intelligent legislation for the 
control and treatment of sexually aggressive offenders can be 
advocated. 


Research on a National Scale 


On the national scale a multitude of research activities in local 
and state probation departments will help to fill out the sketchy pic- 
ture which to date has been presented in surveys and treatises dealing 
with correctiona! problems. Add together all those studies which so 
far have been published in book form or magazine articles and you 
will notice that they are based on cases and statistics from only a 
small number of localities, chiefly from larger cities. 

A good example of what can be done through the utilization of 
probation department records is William C. Kvaraceus’ recent book 
Juvenile Delinquency and the School in which he uses material 
from the juvenile court and the Children’s Bureau, a unit of the 
public school system in Passaic, New Jersey, (population 60,000). 

The ultimate goal for criminological research on a national scale 
might very well be an academy for the study of criminal and delin- 
quent behavior which Walter C. Reckless suggests in his previously 
mentioned book. To pave the way for such an enterprise it is neces- 
sary to encourage research activities in the hundreds of county, city 
and state probation departments, and incidentally in the correspond- 
ing agencies charged with parole supervision and the administration 
of penal and correctional institutions. 

An important step in the direction of nationwide criminological 
research was pointed out by Sophia Robison at last year’s Annual 
Congress of Correction. She stressed the need for an index for crime 
and delinquency and deplored the fact that at present there are no 
figures to indicate the size of the problem and therefore the public 
and the social work field are unable to appreciate it. It is necessary 


*William C. Kvaraceus Juvenile Delinquency and the School World 
Book Company New York, 1945 
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to establish a method of uniform crime reporting as a prerequisite 
to tackling the problem. 

The National Conference of Commissioners on Uniform State Laws 
has proposed a model law entitled, “Uniform Act for Statistics on 
Crime and Juvenile Delinquency,” which provides an adequate frame- 
work for setting up services for the collection of such statistics. The 
Uniform Crime Reports of the FBI are valuable as far as they go, 
but they refer chiefly to adult offenders and do not contain data on 
the social and economic background of the individuals or the manner 
of disposition of these cases, 

To insure more adequate and uniform reporting on juvenile delin- 
quency statistics, the U. S. Children’s Bureau, as was described by 
Edward E. Schwartz in the National Probation Association’s Year- 
book for 1945, will from now on collect statistics, not from the 
hundreds of individual juvenile courts, but directly from the forty- 
eight state departments of welfare or correction which in turn will 
be responsible for securing statistics from the local units. 


Advancement of the Profession of Correctional Work 


Finally, an active research program on the local and state level 
with a future comprehensive nationwide research plan in view, is an 
indispensable instrument for advancing our profession and for secur- 
ing that standing which older disciplines like medicine, law, educa- 
tion and theology have attained over the centuries. 

Our era has seen the world grow small and all the peoples of the 
globe become interdependent. The need for understanding of human 
relationships is stressed everywhere. A vocation like that of the proba- 
tion and parole officer and every other correctional worker who 
deals with human behavior and social relationships, should find its 
rightful and recognized place in the eyes of the nation and the world. 





Vil GETTING TOGETHER 
WITH THE PUBLIC 


Probation and Parole in the 
Public View 


WiLLiaM SHANDS MEACHAM 
Director of Parole 
Commonwealth of Virginia 


There is no sovereign approach to the interpretation of proba- 
tion and parole to the public, just as there is no royal road to 
understanding in any case in which people in the mass are called 
upon clearly to comprehend the motives which move them. In the 
1942 Yearbook of the National Probation Association, Dean Pound 
pointed out in a brilliant essay on “The Rise of Socialized Cri- 
minal Justice,” how slowly the light in man’s brain carried him 
along to the humanitarian movement of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century. The idea of vengeance against the offender has 
been very deeply implanted in the human mind. Any discussion of 
probation and parole in the public view must begin with the ob- 
vious assumption that it is always much easier to appeal to the 
instinctive desire of society to see its offenders punished than to 
reason out the responsibility of the community for its offenders and 
their treatment. Here is the handicap under which interpreters of 
any program for the treatment of offenders which provides for more 
than mere punishment, have always labored. 


I shall make an attempt to examine the newspaper’s attitude 
toward crime news and its universal interest in criminals, and to 
suggest some ways in which we may help to reveal to editors some 
of the news values behind the curtain that is usually drawn after 
the offender has had his day in court. The journalistic view of the 
importance of crime news was well expressed by Grove Patterson, 
editor of the Toledo Blade, at the Attorney General’s Conference 
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on Crime in 1934. “I will say simply and frankly,” he declared, 
“that in my judgment, the newspaper will go on printing all the 
crime news that is available, in the future as in the past, and that 
furthermore they should do so as a matter of good newspaper mak- 
ing and sound public policy. Only publicity will awaken our 
people to the prevalence, constancy, and importance of crime. 
Only publicity will arouse public opinion. Publicity, more than 
anything else, will stir laggard public officials to courageous ac- 
tion. The publicity, copious and unpleasant, frequently hated by 
every conservative element in the community, disliked and deplored 
by the newspapers themselves, offers the surest and most sweeping 
approach to the cleanup.” 

“Crime wave” is one of the phrases in the lexicon of journalism 
which has resisted changes in style affecting almost every depart- 
ment of the modern newspaper. Disliked and deplored though 
crime news may be, in the words of Mr. Patterson, the plain fact 
is that crime news has a wider reader appeal than most any other 
type of news. A dispute between two cabinet members on whether 
our policy vis-a-vis another world power shall be soft or tough, will 
be read by a select group of readers only, but a good crime story 
will be read by everyone almost without exception, whether he 
happens to be a highly erudite professor in academic cloisters or a 
laborer who is bordering on what is called functional illiteracy. 
So-called yellow journalism has always devoted a major share of 
its space to crime news, but in recent years the amount of space 
devoted to this type of news in the conservative press has rather 
steadily increased. 

It is readily available and is easily gathered. If other news is 
scarce and the city editor finds himself in the doldrums, the police 
reporters are likely to be worked overtime. Two or three stories of 
grand larcenies or break-ins in a West End residential section can 
easily make a crime wave on a dull day. The story of the so-called 
criminal, however, is only fractionally told when the account of 
his crime is given and the news of his conviction printed. The story 
in which all of us here are vitally concerned only begins at that 
point. But what happens thereafter is a story that the newspapers 
cannot get unless we give it to them, for we are in possession of all 
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the facts. My point is that we have at our disposal a tremendously 
rich mine of news values, and that if we will give the newspaper a 
much larger opportunity to share in it, we shall find ourselves in pos- 
session of a golden opportunity to interpret probation and parole. 


We Have the Antidote 


The impression that the casual reader of the newspaper gets from 
the endless succession of crime stories which he has seen in his 
favorite journal is that there are certain people bearing the caste- 
mark of the criminal who are in league against decent law-abiding 
people. These are the public enemies and if an offender happens to 
be on probation or parole — particularly on parole — that fact is 
likely to be played up in the news. We have the antidote for that 
method of presentation in our portfolios. The professional criminal 
comprises only a small fraction of the total number of offenders who 
come into the courts of the nation. The overwhelming majority of 
offenders who are given probation or parole respond to this form of 
treatment. We can prove this out of our large store of personal his- 
tories. The truth is that nothing suceeds like success, and newspaper 
editors and their readers also like happy endings. 

Before I discuss some of the techniques through which we may 
develop news stories which will give the public a better view of pro- 
bation and parole and a far better balanced view of the offender in 
general, I should like to call attention to the fact that newspapers 
have greatly changed in the past decade — changed for the better. 
Modeling themselves after the New York Times and other great news- 
papers, they have become departmentalized. Newspapers nowadays 
also have their specialists. Their college trained personnel have often 
done graduate work in the field of social science and even pure 
science. The greater mechanical efficiencies of newspaper making give 
reporters and researchers far more time to devote to the background 
of the news. This trend has been all in favor of those who would 
interpret a social program. Even twelve years ago when editor 
Patterson spoke so bravely at the Attorney General’s Conference he 
made it evident that the newspaper earnestly desires to serve its 
public. And this is true of all except a relatively few papers in the 
larger cities which seem to cater exclusively to the most depraved 
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tastes of their particular public. Newspapers print crime news in 
abundance but they have also crusaded over the years for probation 
and parole in many states. It was Joseph Canavan, an old editorial 
writer on the New York World who struck and struck again for 
parole in his editorial columns, and then became a chairman of the 
New York State Board of Parole. He did as much as any other man 
in that state has done to put parole administration on a firm founda- 
tion. To the end he defended parole from its sensational enemies in 
the field of journalism. 

Now let us consider the appeal of probation and parole to the 
newspaper man who has his eye on what in schools of journalism is 
sometimes called the law of average masses. We have the elements 
of appeal to every type of newspaper reader if he will take the time 
to make a careful reconnaisance of the news values in our stock. Let 
us assume that we are starting out at this particular time to utilize 
these values, and let us take the most conservative element of our 


public first. How can we interest the business men and industrialists 
of your state? 


Appealing to Public Interest 


We in Virginia recently made the attempt with good results. We 
compiled the earnings of our probationers and parolees, and analyzed 
the occupations in which they had been engaged during the war. 
The earnings were impressive, and no doubt many business men 
were surprised to discover that men who were once “criminals” 
could do so many productive things. I pointed to the assorted taxes 
paid by men under our supervision, and I did not fail to mention 
that many families would have been on relief but for the wages of 
men on probation and parole. An article called “Parole is Good 
Business” was written and submitted to the Commonwealth, the 
magazine of the Virginia Chamber of Commerce. It was run as a 
lead article in the next issue of the magazine and the press release 
was carried under a two column head by the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch, the leading newspaper of the state. The Associated Press 
carried a digest of the article to every one of its member papers in 
the state. The principal pay-off of this article for me came a few 
days later when the president of one of the largést department stores 
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in the south called me up, and said he had read the article and 
wanted to know if we had a tailor in the penitentiary whom we were 
planning to parole. We sent him a boy who came to the penitentiary 
when he was seventeen years old to serve a life sentence, and during 
fifteen years in prison had learned his trade and his lesson the hard 
way. 

The same type of story could be used for a farm journal, and it is 
always well to intersperse case histories which tell our story of what 
can be accomplished by intelligent and resourceful supervision. 
Fictitious names must always be used and it is best never to be too 
definite about the community from which your subject came. This 
may appear to be an elementary precaution but one cannot be too 
careful about the matter. 

The position of administrator for a state parole or probation 
system located in the state capital, provides a point of vantage from 
which to look around and choose releases with an eye to regional 
interests. In the south a favorite dish is fried chicken and there are 
certain sections of Virginia in which poultry-raising is a large scale 
and profitable industry. The snatch-thief is often a plague upon 
chicken houses. Sentences meted out to these larcenists in the 
chicken-raising country are sometimes severe. We once paroled a 
chicken thief who, under the supervision of a resourceful parole 
officer went into the chicken business at a time when tides of trade 
were just right and achieved a measure of success. In company with 
the parole officer I called on this man several times. On my last 
visit he said he was doing very well but added with a frown that 
chicken thieves had been active in the neighborhood and he was 
afraid he was going to become the victim of their depredations. I 
released this story to the press and it created a good deal of amuse- 
ment. It was commented upon editorially under snappy facetious 
captions. But the farm communties of the state were laughing with 
us, not at us. And we had got across an idea of regeneration on 
parole in the hinterlands. 

There are no more valuable allies of probation and parole than 
women’s clubs and organizations. If you don’t mind doing a little 
public speaking, you will find these audiences most understanding 
and willing to help. They can and will do a great deal to help plan 
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for women probationers and parolees, Children are their primary 
interest, A story of one of our women parolees whose loyalty to 
her two children was the keynote of her life—including even her 
life in prison—spoke volumes for parole in Virginia. 

The greatest agency of public opinion is the newspaper. The 
thoughtful, well edited newspaper in the average American com- 
munity is interested in doing everything that it can to improve its 
ccmmunity, It is always on the qui vive for worthy causes which can 
be supported in the public interest. The mechanical processes which 
have so increased the newspaper’s efficiency have given it time to 
study the background as well as the foreground of public affairs. 

If administrators of probation and parole, and local probation 
and parole officers will seek out reporters of talent and ability—and 
they are not hard to find—the rich source material in our field can 
be presented to the public in a manner which will increase its un- 
derstanding of the causation of crime, and the most effective methods 
of treating selected offenders. 

The average American likes to think well of his fellows. He is in- 
terested not only in how the other half lives, but also how it behaves. 


Give him a story proving that there is much good in the worst of us, 
and he will be glad to believe it. More, he will be glad to do what 
he can to help the man who is on the way back toward good citizen- 


ship. 
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justice was comparatively small in 1946, even for the few states 

which had sessions. Eleven legislatures met in regular session— 
Georgia (continuation of the 1945 session), Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri (continuation of the 1945 ses- 
sion), New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina and 
Virginia, Arizona, California, Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Maine, 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio, Utah, Vermont, West Virginia, Wiscon- 
sin and Wyoming had special sessions only, frequently for veteran’s 
legislation and emergency price and rent control. 

The states passing legislation of interest to the National Probation 
Association were fourteen in number — Georgia, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Massachusetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia and 
Wisconsin. 

This digest is divided into three sections, (I) Juvenile Courts 
and Juvenile Delinquents, (II) Sentencing and Probation, and (III) 
Parole and Correction. Within each section new laws are listed first, 
then digests of decisions. We are including a rather fuller coverage 
on decisions than heretofore. The digests are of cases published in 
the National Reporter System through October 1946. 

Among important statutes about juvenile courts and juvenile 
delinquents are the establishment of youth courts in Mississippi, 
and the raising of the New Jersey juvenile court original jurisdic- 
tion from sixteen years of age to eighteen. Missouri created a merit 
system for appointment of “juvenile officers.” Statutes relating to 
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detention and boarding homes were enacted in Georgia and Ken- 
tucky, jurisdiction of juvenile courts is affected by new laws in 
Michigan and Virginia and a separate judge provided in Broome 
county, New York Children’s Court. A friend of the court statute 
was enacted in Kentucky and a statute affecting juvenile court 
referees in Virginia. Laws relating to juvenile institutions were 
passed in Michigan, Mississippi, South Carolina and New York. 

A Virginia decision relating to proof in a delinquency case, 
several decisions relating to juvenile court jurisdiction and cases 
holding unconstitutional two Florida acts and a Kentucky act re- 
ported in previous Yearbooks are digested. 

In the field of adult probation and sentencing there was little 
legislative activity. A statute affecting salary and appointment of 
probation officers was enacted in Kentucky. The Province of British 
Columbia, Canada, enacted a probation law. A section of Alabama’s 
1945 probation law was held unconstitutional by a state supreme 
court decision. Other decisions cited relate to conditions of proba- 
tion (California), time of imposition of probation order (District 
of Columbia), denial of probation (Alabama), imposition of sen- 
tence during probation (Illinois). A decision relating to suspension 
of sentence was handed down in North Carolina and a decision 
relating to commitment to the Youth Authority in California. 

Most substantial was the legislation in the field of parole and 
correction. There were enacted amendments to the Mississippi 
parole law, and a new parole setup in Puerto Rico. Constitutional 
amendments adopted in Idaho affect the Board of State Prison 
Commissioners and the Board of Pardons. Departments of Correc- 
tion were created in Missouri and the District of Columbia; a 
diagnostic center was established in New Jersey. Legislation affect- 
ing discharge of veterans from parole was passed in New York 
and New Jersey, and defeated in Massachusetts. Whipping is abol- 
ished in Virginia. 

A Kansas decision relates to validity of a warrant on violation 
of parole, and a New York decision on allowance of time served 
before revocation of parole. 

Several legislative commissions were created, in Massachusetts 
(one to study juvenile delinquency, another for investigation of laws 
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relating to parole and defective delinquents), Michigan (juvenile 
delinquency), Mississippi (Children’s Code Commission), and 
New Jersey (juvenile delinquency) . 

The second session of the seventy-ninth Congress enacted, in 
addition to the District of Columbia legislation above mentioned, 
a law relating to discharge of indigent convicts. 

Permission to use the library of the Bar Association of the City 
of New York, and the courtesies extended by its librarian, Sidney 
B. Hill, are gratefully acknowledge. 


I JuveENILE Courts AND JUVENILE DELINQUENTS 


Legislation 


Unirep States Juvenile Jurisdiction; Return of Runaway Chil- 
dren; Delinquency Prevention Bureau Pending at the time of 
adjournment of Congress were bills to confer on the district courts 
of the United States jurisdiction of cases involving duties owed to 
children by parents and persons standing in loco parentis (H.R. 
1166, H.R. 4953) ; a bill providing for the care and prompt return 
home of runaway transient or vagrant children of juvenile age 
going from one state to another without proper legal consent, 
through funds appropriated under the Social Security Act for aid 
to dependent children (H. R. 1965) bill to establish a bureau for 
research into the causes and prevention of delinquency failed to 
pass. (H. R. 5443) 

Georcia School for Defective, Delinquent or Neglected Chil- 
dren Boards of education in cities and counties of over 300,000 
population (Atlanta, Fulton county) may establish detention and 
instruction schools for mentally defective, delinquent and neglected 
children. Assignments may be made by the judge of the juvenile 
court having jurisdiction over the child, with the consent of the 
superintendent of schools. Consent of the parents should be procured 
if possible. The child may be discharged by mutual consent of the 
judge and superintendent or by the judge. (Gov’s. Act No. 573) 

Kentucky Friend of the Court In counties containing a city 
of the second class appointment is authorized of a “friend of the 
court” to enforce orders for support of children in divorce actions, 
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and where ordered by the judge, to make investigations as to cir- 
cumstances affecting the interests of children. The friend of the 
court is required to be a practicing attorney. (Ch. 166) 

Supervision of Boarding Homes Boarding homes for children 
under sixteen must be authorized by the health officer of the county 
after investigation of the home as to adequacy and suitability. 
Persons keeping boarding homes must keep record books of the 
children boarded. The county judge may require security so that 
no non-resident child boarded shall become a public charge. (Ch. 
13) (This was one of the almost two dozen recommendations of 
the Kentucky legislative Youth Guidance Commission.) 

Commitment of Juveniles A bill requiring approval by the De- 
partment of Welfare before commitment to the house of reform, 
penitentiary, jail, or workhouse of a boy up to seventeen or a girl 
up to eighteen, was defeated. (H. B. 421) 


Louisiana Juvenile Courts A proposed amendment to the 
constitution to provide that expenses of the juvenile courts shall be 
paid “in such manner as the legislature shall see fit,” rather than, 
as previously, by the parishes, was approved at the November 1946 
election. (Act 391) A bill to set up seven juvenile court probation 
districts for the state, with a juvenile detention home in each dis- 
trict built at state expense, failed to pass, The bill would have pro- 
vided a chief juvenile probation officer and additional probation 
officers for each district under civil service, a juvenile court com- 
mittee in each district, and a juvenile court advisory committee for 
the state. (H.B. 112) Likewise an appropriation bill for the juvenile 
detention homes failed to pass. (H.B. 123) 

Legislative Commission The legislature requested the governor 
tc appoint the Juvenile Court Commission authorized by the 1940 
legislature but never appointed. (H.C.R. 18) 

MassacHuseTts Legislative Commission A legislative com- 
mission was created to investigate child delinquency. (Ch. 86, 
Resolves) 

Worcester Juvenile Court A bill to establish the Worcester 
Juvenile Court was defeated. (S.B. 304) 


Juvenile Probation Officer Norfolk County A bill to provide a 
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juvenile probation officer for Norfolk county failed to pass. 
(S.B. 219) 

Micuican Waiver of Cases by Juvenile Court Judge The 
judge of the juvenile court division has discretion to retain juris- 
diction or to waive to the criminal court cases of children over fif- 
teen accused of any felony. Formerly waiver was compulsory in 
any case of felony involving imprisonment for more than five 
years. (Public Act 22) 

Lansing Vocational School The age to which a boy may be held 
in the Lansing Vocational School is increased from eighteen to nine- 
teen. (Public Act 21) 

Legislative Committee A joint legislative committee was created 
to investigate all matters pertaining to juvenile delinquency. (H.C. 
6) 

Transfer Between Institutions A bill to facilitate transfer of ju- 
veniles from one institution to another, providing for transfer when- 
ever the superintendent of an institution is satisfied the transfer is 
for the best interest of the juvenile and the state, upon approval of 
the committing judge and the institutions involved, failed of 
passage. (H.B. 9) 

MississipPI Youth Courts Youth courts were established as 
divisions of the county court of each county, and as part of the 
chancery court in counties without a county court. The courts have 
exclusive original jurisdiction over neglected children to thirteen 
years of age, delinquent children from ten to thirteen, with reten- 
tion of jurisdiction to twenty. They also have jurisdiction over 
children up to eighteen, but where a child thirteen or over is 
charged with an offense that would be a felony if committed by an 
adult, the court may certify the case for criminal proceeding. The 
circuit court has exclusive jurisdiction of crimes punishable by life 
imprisonment or death. 

With the approval of the county board of supervisors, the judge 
of the youth court may appoint one or more persons under the 
state merit system, designated as youth’ counselors, to perform in- 
vestigative and supervisory duties. Any person may institute action 
by informing the court. There may be informal adjustment without 
petition, but a child may not be committed without petition and the 
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usual procedure as specified. Contributing to the delinquency of a 
child is a misdemeanor under-the act. (Ch. 207) 

Children’s Code Commission A nine man commission was created 
to study children’s institutions, agencies and laws, and to prepare 
a comprehensive Children’s Code. (Ch, 451) 

Missourt Juvenile Officers In counties of the second class 
(Buchanan, Greene, Jasper) juvenile probation officers and deputies 
are now designated as “juvenile officers” and “deputy juvenile 
officers.” Future appointments of these officers shall be made only 
after competitive examination by the State Board of Probation and 
Parole, open only to persons twenty-five to fifty-five years of age, 
with at least two years of college education and two years experi- 
ence in probation or related work for juvenile officers, and two 
years experience for deputies. The salary of juvenile officers is fixed 
by the judge, not to exceed $3600. (H.B. 941) 

New Jersey Juvenile Delinquency Age Raised The juvenile 
delinquency age was raised from sixteen to eighteen, but cases of 
children over sixteen may be waived for criminal proceeding, and 
are so transferred when a jury trial is demanded by the offender. 
Formerly cases of children sixteen to eighteen could be certified to 
the juvenile court by the grand jury or criminal court judge. The 
juvenile court is also given concurrent jurisdiction with the chancery 
court in matters of support and temporary custody of children and 
summary jurisdiction over disputes “involving the domestic rela- 
tion.” It may order support for spouse as well as child. All motor 
vehicle violations involving persons under eighteen, most of which 
had previously been handled by magistrates and justices of the 
peace, must now go to the juvenile court. (Ch. 77) 

Legislative Committee A joint legislative committee was created 
to investigate the causes of juvenile delinquency and to report its 
findings to the next session. (Ch. J. 3) 

Privacy for Child Witnesses A bill to require privacy of exami- 
nation in hearings of treason, murder, manslaughter, rape, arson, 
burglary or forgery, when the principal or accusing witness is under 
sixteen, failed to pass. (S.B. 154) 

New York Children’s Court Judge, Broome County In pur- 
suance of a new provision for a salary of $4000 for a separate 
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children’s court judge in Broome county, a judge was elected in 
November and took office January 1, 1947. Heretofore the county 
court judge served as children’s court judge as well. (Ch. 900) 

Classes for Delinquent Children Special classes under the super- 
vision of the state commissioner of education with state financial 
assistance to the school districts with such classes, are provided for 
delinquent children, the instruction to be adapted to the mental 
attainments of the children. The measure will help local school 
boards to establish classes in detention homes and will also assist 
institutions for delinquents that operate as school districts. (Ch. 
461) 

Youth Court, Adolescent Courts, Youth Correction Authority 
Among bills which failed of enactment was the Youth Court Bill 
(S.I. 2270), the adolescent courts in Kings and Queens counties 
being continued for another year. (Ch. 164) A Youth Correction 
Authority Law for minors sixteen to twenty-one again failed of 
passage (S.I. 2269), as did a bill to establish farms and camps 
for rehabilitation of male offenders between sixteen and twenty- 
one, each camp to be limited to 150 prisoners. (A.I. 2612) 

RuHopE IstanD Juvenile Court Act Amendments Several pro- 
posed amendments to the juvenile court act failed to pass. H.B. 864 
would have amended the definition of “appropriate person” who 
may require the court to investigate a child, by adding “any intake 
supervisor of the court.” Under H.B. 867 the present provision for 
trial by jury unless waived ‘in adult cases would have been repealed 
and the same procedure used against adults as is provided for 
children’s cases. 

South Caroxtina Board of State Industrial Schools The 
Board of State Industrial Schools is created, of five members 
appointed by the governor for staggered terms of five years, with 
the duty of managing the South Carolina Industrial School, the 
Industrial School for Girls, and the John G. Richards Industrial 
Training School for Negro Boys. Juveniles on temporary discharge 
are supervised by the Probation, Parole, and Pardon Board. The 
new board succeeds to authority formerly had by the Board of 
Directors of the Penitentiary. (Act 512) 

Vircinta Juvenile Court Referees Referees in juvenile courts 
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in cities having a population of 180,000 or over render judgment 
rather than merely recommendations as formerly, which judgment 
becomes absolute unless exception is taken by an interested party 
(in which event the matter is heard de novo by the judge). The 
judge of the corporation or hustings court may appoint the referee 
as a substitute justice; appointment is automatic to hear and 
determine cases coming before the court when the judge and 
substitute judge are unable to serve. Again there may be hearings 
de novo on application of any interested party. Previously the ref- 
eree sat only at request of the judge. (Ch. 301) 

Juvenile Court Jurisdiction Juvenile court judges in cities of 
less than 25,000 population are given jurisdiction concurrent with 
equity courts over cases in which “the condition of the child is 
allowed to be such that its welfare demands adjudication as to 
its disposition, control and custody.” This conforms the jurisdic- 
tion to that of juvenile courts in cities of 25,000 and over. (Ch. 
120) 

Wisconsin Juvenile Court Board A board of juvenile court 
judges was created, comprising the juvenile court judges of the 


state, to meet twice a year, with rule-making power. (Laws of 
1945, Ch. 159) 


Decisions 

ALABAMA Custody of Child—Jurisdiction The circuit court 
of Mobile county, in equity, was not completely supplanted by the 
statutes providing for the juvenile court of Mobile and therefore 
has concurrent jurisdiction with the juvenile court regarding 
custody. Where the circuit court assumed jurisdiction of a father’s 
petition against a three year old son’s maternal grandmother for 
custody of the son, the circuit court had exclusive right to exercise 
such jurisdiction in the absence of anything in the bill to show 
prior jurisdiction in the juvenile court of Mobile. (Code 1940, 
Tit. 13, §350, §351; Code 1940, Tit. 62 §49 et seq-)—Whitfield v. 
Saulsberry, 26 So. 2d 93. 

FLorma Unconstitutionality of Two 1945 Acts Chapters 
22898 and 23053, both of which were reported in the NPA Year- 
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book for 1945, were held unconstitutional as special legislation 
which did not meet the procedural requirements for such acts. 
Chapter 22898 attempted to transfer juvenile court jurisdiction 
from the juvenile court to the county court. It was held unconsti- 
tutional in State ex rel. Watson, Attorney General v. Roberts, 25 
So. 2d 888. Chapter 23053 provided for a county board of visitors 
in Dade county to be appointed by the board of county commis- 
sioners rather than by the juvenile court judge, as provided by 
general law. (Florida Stats. Ann. §416.07) — Crandon et al v. 
Hazlett, 26 So. 2d 638. 


IpaHo Jurisdiction Over Felonies In a three to two decision, 
the Supreme Court of Idaho upheld the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court over felonies. Commitment was affirmed where the petition 
listed separate felonies as constituting the delinquency. The court 
reafirmed the proceeding in the juvenile court as “civil and 
paternal” rather than criminal or even quasi-criminal. The dis- 
senting opinion asserted that the juvenile court had no jurisdiction 


of felons. Hewlett and others v. Probate Court of Clearwater County, 
168 P. 2d 77. 


INDIANA Jurisdiction of Juvenile Court—Adoption The circuit 
court in trying an adoption case is a juvenile court.’ (Burn’s 


Ann. St. §9-2833) — Attkinson v. Usrey, 65 N.E. 2d 489. 


Kentucky Juvenile Courts in Third Class Cities—Unconsti- 
tutionality of Act Establishing Chapter 40 of the laws of 1944 
(reported in the NPA Yearbook for 1944) providing for the estab- 
lishment of juvenile courts in third class cities in certain rural 
counties, was held unconstitutional as special legislation. (Consti- 
tution §59, 60, 141) — Barry et al v. Giles et al, May 15, 1945, 
300 Ky. 22, 187 S.W. 2d 827. 

Missourr Juvenile Court Cannot be Given Jurisdiction Collat- 
erally In a proceeding in the circuit court between divorced 
parents, a child was committed by that court to an institution. The 
court order contained one provision that the child was to remain 
in the institution “under jurisdiction of the juvenile court until 
further order” of the circuit court. Held, the juvenile court has 
no jurisdiction to make any order concerning the custody of the 
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child, where there was no judgment finding that the minor child 
was a neglected or a delinquent child. (Mo. R.S.A. §9673 et seq.) 
— Shepard v. Shepard, 194 S.W. 2d 319. 


New Yorx Neglect of Children — Definition “Neglect of 
children” means more than a failure to provide children with neces- 
saries of life and embraces a failure to provide children with 
spiritual guidance, or to inculcate a moral sense, or such conduct 
by parents as would cause children because of parental rejection 
to engage in delinquent conduct. (Domestic Relations Court Act 
861, subd. 2; Penal Law, §494) — In re O’Donnell, 61 N.Y.S. 
2d 822. 


PENNSYLVANIA Certification of Case by Juvenile Court to Crim- 
inal Court Where a fifteen year old boy was brought into juvenile 
court and charged with the criminal offense of fornication and 
bastardy which he denied, the juvenile court properly divested 
itself of jurisdiction and certified the case to the district attorney 
for trial in the court of quarter sessions, notwithstanding that for- 
nication and bastardy were not punishable by imprisonment in the 
state penitentiary. (11 P.S. §260) — Com. v. Krynicky, 46 A. 2d 
37, 158 Pa. Super. 633. 


ViRGINIA Quantum of Proof in Delinquency; Probation Order 
Requiring Church Attendance In a holding contrary to the usual 
rule, the Supreme Court held that the guilt of an infant as a 
delinquent child should be proven beyond a reasonable doubt, 
although the provisions of the statute relating to delinquent 
children are protective, not penal, and proceedings thereunder are 
of a civil nature, not criminal. In a novel interpretation of “liberal 
construction” the court said: 

“The statute, Section 1922, provides that it shall be liberally 
construed in order to accomplish the beneficial purposes herein 
set forth. There is nothing in the record to suggest that the accused 
were inherently vicious or incorrigible. To classify an infant as 
delinquent because of a youthful prank, or for a single violation 
of a misdemeanor statute or municipal ordinance not immoral per 
se, in this day of numberless laws and ordinances is offensive to 
our sense of judgment and to the intendment of the law.” Judg- 
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ment based on evidence that the children threw stones at a dwelling 
in the night time, reversed. 

The court also held that the order of the juvenile court requir- 
ing regular attendance at Sunday School and church to be uncon- 
stitutional. “No civil authority has the right to require anyone 
to accept or reject any religious belief or to contribute any sup- 
port thereto.” (Code 1942, §1905-1922) — Jones v. Com., 38 
S.E. 2d 444. 


II SENTENCING AND PROBATION 
Legislation 


Kentucky Salary of Probation Officers The salary that may 
be paid to the chief probation officer in counties having a city of 
the second class or a city with a population of 20,000 to 100,000, 
was increased to $2700 from $2400, one assistant probation officer 
to $2100 from $1800. (Ch. 17) 

MASSACHUSETTS Investigation of Probation System A bill 
for a judicial council investigation of the state’s probation system 
was withdrawn. (H.B. 1306) 

PROVINCE OF BRITISH CoLUMBIA, CANADA Probation Act Ap- 
pointment by the Lieutenant Governor in Council of a pro- 
bation officer and such assistants as may be deemed necessary for 
the province, and additional appointments for any municipality at 
its request, is authorized. The probation officers are given the 
usual powers of supervision and investigation. They are ex officio 
police officers. The department of the Attorney General has charge 
of administration of the act. (Ch. 60) 


Decisions 


ALABAMA Authority of Board of Pardons and Paroles—Partial 
Unconstitutionality The Supreme Court of Alabama held un- 
constitutional section two of Act No. 426, laws of 1945, which gave 
the Board of Pardons and Paroles discretion, when a case was 
certified to it by the court, to certify the case to the Court of 
Appeals for review. By not certifying, it could deny probation. 
Under the constitution only the courts may exercise probation 
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power, and this authority may not be delegated to a department 
of the executive branch of the government. Here the court had 
denied probation, and the upper court, after certification by the 


board, refused to review the decision. In re Upshaw, 23 So. 2d 
861. 


CauiForNiA Denial of Probation Where the defendant pleaded 
guilty because of alleged statements of the probation offcer and 
attorneys that probation would probably be granted if he pleaded 
guilty, but where it appeared that the probation officer merely 
hoped that he would be granted probation, denial of the defendant’s 
petition for writ of error coram nobis brought on the ground thgt 
he had pleaded guilty because of fraud, duress or mistake, was not 
a breach of discretion on the part of the trial judge. — People v. 
Tidwell, 171 P. 2d 565. 

Conditions of Probation In placing a defendant on probation, 
upon conviction of assault by means of force likely to produce 
great bodily injury, the court could require as one of the conditions 
of probation that defendant be financially able to pay any judgment 
rendered against him in a civil action for damages suffered by the 
victim of the assault. — People v. D’Elia, 167 P. 2d 253. 


Revocation of Probation Where a defendant accepted the bene- 
fits of an order suspending execution of sentence and placing him 
on probation, the sentence imposed thereby remained unserved 
and the defendant may be remanded for execution of such judg- 
ment after revocation of probation. Defendant’s presence is not 
a necessary prerequisite to court’s revocation of probation. Revo- 
cation of probation does not amount to a “final disposition” of 
a case, which occurs only when judgment is pronounced. (Pen. 


Code §1193) — People v. Scott, 169 P. 2d 970. 


District oF CoLumBiA Invalidity of Probation Order After 
Commitment Under statute providing that probation may be 
granted after imposition of sentence but before commitment, the 
municipal court of the District of Columbia did not have power to 
enter a probation order after defendant had been committed. (D.C. 
Code 1940, §24—102)—Peden v. Fleming, 153 F. 2d 800. 


Ituinois Denial of Probation Without Investigation Where 
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the defendant applies for probation, the court may dispense with 
investigation by the probation department and deny probation be- 
cause of enormity of crime or because the facts are so serious that 
the court would not be justified in granting probation even if it 
considered that the defendant’s reputation and previous conduct 
were good. People v. Bailey, 66 N.E. 2d 477. 

Imposition of Sentence During Probation Period Where the 
defendant pleading guilty to an indictment charging embezzle- 
ment was released on November 18, 1943 to a probation officer for 
two years, the circuit court could suspend and later reinstate the pro- 
bation order within such two year period. The court in March 
1945, released the defendant on probation, and on defendant’s 
violation of the conditions on which defendant was released the 
court declared the probationary period terminated and sentenced 
defendant on his guilty plea. (Smith-Hurd Stats. c. 38, §786)— 
People v. Catcott, 67 N.E. 2d 175, 393 Ill. 582. 

NortH CAROLINA Invalid Suspended Sentence The court 
after sentencing two defendants to four year terms attempted to 
suspend the last two years of each sentence for five years on con- 
dition of good behavior. Held, improper — the power to suspend 
applies to the judgment as a whole. State v. Lewis, 226 N.C. 249. 

TENNESSEE Incorporating Conditions of Probation; Duration 
of Probation, Revocation Although fixing the terms and con- 
ditions of probation may not be delegated, the court may adopt 
and incorporate into a sentence terms and conditions of probation 
recommended to it by an administrative agency of the government, 
and impose such further terms as it may deem best. The minimum 
requirement for the continuance of judicial grace is that the de- 
fendant shall not during a probationary period again commit a 
felony. 

That the period of probation was not specified did not invali- 
date probation as being indefinite, since the probation period could 
not exceed the maximum sentence which could have been imposed. 

That a probationer may not be arrested and immediately trans- 
ferred to the penitentiary for imprisonment for violation of pro- 
bation without being brought before a court, does not mean that 
he may insist upon a trial in a strict or formal sense. There must 
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be such inquiry as will justify the conclusion that judicial discre- 
tion has not been abused. (Probation Act §1-4, 18 U.S.C.A. §724- 
727) — Whitehead v. U.S., 155 F. 2d 460. 

Vircinta = Revocation of Probation _Probationer is entitled 
to a judicial hearing on revocation of suspension of sentence, but 
a summary hearing is sufficient. The alleged violation by proba- 
tioner of the conditions need not be proven beyond a reasonable 
doubt. The sufficiency of evidence to sustain an order of revocation 
is a matter within the sound discretion of the trial court, whose 
finding of facts and judgment thereon are reversible only upon 
clear showing of abuse of discretion. — Slayton v. Com., 38 S. E. 
2d 479. 

Unitep States Condition of Probation District judge’s order 
granting dining car employees probation following their conviction 
under an indictment charging them with conspiracy to unlawfully 
take money from dining cars on trains moving in interstate com- 
merce, is not violative of his power because of imposition of a 
condition that defendants shall not return to their interstate em- 
ployment. (18 U.S.C.A. §409) — Stone v. U. S., 153 F. 2d 331. 


III PAROLE AND CORRECTION 
Legislation 


Unitep States Discharge of Indigent Convicts After 30 
days imprisonment for non-payment of fine, indigent convicts may 
obtain release. (Public Law 496) 

Rehabilitation Statute A bill to provide for setting aside of con- 
victions of federal offenders who have been placed on probation 
and have fully complied with the conditions of their probation, 
failed to pass. (H-R. 1529) 

Federal Corrections Act The bill to provide for a correctional 
system for adult and youth offenders convicted in the courts of 
the United States, again failed to pass. There would be created in 
the Department of Justice a ten man Board of Corrections ap- 
pointed by the Attorney General, comprising a Division of Adult 
Corrections, a Youth Authority Division, and a policy division 
to lay down general administrative policies for the United States 
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Correctional System, a chief parole officer to administer the parole 
system. (H.R. 2445, S. 677) 

Board of Parole A bill to change the composition of the Board 
of Parole to five members appointed by the President (at present 
there are three appointed by the Attorney General), and to in- 
crease salaries, failed to pass. (H.R. 4111, S. 1182) 

District oF CoLumBia Department of Corrections Created 
A Department of Corrections for the District of Columbia is 
created, in charge of a director appointed by the commissioners of 
the District of Columbia. The department is under the general 
direction of the commissioners, who have charge of the manage- 
ment of the workhouse, reformatory and jail. (Public Law 460) 

Georcia Prison Bill A bill providing for an “incorrigible 
prison”; providing that good time allowance may not reduce the 
minimum of an indeterminate sentence; requiring the Board of 
Pardons and Paroles to consider wardens’ recommendations in 
regard to clemency; and authorizing county fiscal officers to pre- 
scribe “limited and reasonable punishment” for incorrigible pris- 
oners in public work camps failed to pass. (S.B. 277) 


IpaHo Board of State Prison Commissioners Abolished; Par- 
doning Power Two constitutional amendments proposed by the 
1945 legislature were approved by the voters at the November 1946 
election. H.J.R. 3 (1945) abolishes the ex officio Board of State 
Prison Commissioners, composed of the governor, the secretary 
of state, and the attorney general. This supplements the authority 
granted the legislature — but not as yet exercised — by constitu- 
tional amendment in 1942 to establish a State Board of Correction. 
H.J.R. 4 (1945) takes the pardon power from the Board of Par- 
dons, composed of the same ex officio members, as of July 1, 1947, 
and authorizes the legislature to create a new board of pardons. 

InpIANA ~—— Board of Parole Review Abolished Parole from 
state penal and correctional institutions, granted by boards of 
trustees of the institutions, need not be approved by the state de- 
partment of welfare as formerly. (Laws of 1945, Ch. 349) 


MassacHusETts_~ Legislative Commission A legislative com- 
mission to study the state’s laws relating to parole and to defective 
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delinquents was created. (Ch. 21, Resolves) It reported and rec- 
ommended two bills, one for a new full time parole board of five 
appointed by the governor, a second for repeated examinations of 
defective delinquents, which were not acted on. es S. No. 
535, H.B. 2106, 2107) 

Good Time; Parole A bill to provide that the time between re- 
lease of certain prisoners on parole, and revocation of parole, shall 
be considered as part of the terms of their sentences (H.B. 1879), 
and a bill to make absolute instead of conditional certain reduc- 
tions of terms of imprisonment for good behavior (H.B. 1878) 
failed to pass. 

Veterans — Pardon and Parole Bills to facilitate pardon and 
release from parole of honorably discharged veterans failed to 
pass. (H.B. 1022, 1023, 1202) 

Micuican Investigating Commitiee The senate committee 
created in 1945 to investigate penal and correctional institutions 
was continued until 1947. (S.R. 7) 

MississipP1 Parole Law Amendmenis _ The parole law was 
amended in several respects. Prisoners in the state penitentiary 
sentenced to thirty years or more, or to life, are eligible for parole 
after serving ten years of their sentence. This corrects the injus- 
tice of requiring a longer period of imprisonment before parole 
eligibility of definite term prisoners sentenced to more than thirty 
years as compared with life termers. Added was the provision that 
no one shall be eligible for parole until nine months of the sen- 
tence has been served. Salary of the chairman of the parole board 
was increased to $4200; maximum total per diem of other mem- 
bers of the board was increased from $1500 to $2250. There is a 
new provision for a secretary at $3000. By further amendment, 
the parole board may now initiate parole consideration of a pris- 
oner. (Ch. 486) 

Parole Officers A bill authorizing appointment of an institutional 
parole officer for the penitentiary and a field parole officer, was 
defeated. (H.B. 964) 

Missourt Department of Corrections The Department of 
Corrections is established under the 1945 constitution, with three 
divisions — Division of Penal Institutions, Division of Educa- 
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tional Institutions, and Board of Probation and Parole. The chief 
administrative officer of the department, the director, is appointed 
by the governor and serves at his pleasure. Below the rank of 
director and assistant director all employees are to be selected 
under civil service law. 

The Division of Penal Institutions (successor to the Commission 
of Penal Institutions) has supervision of institutions for inter- 
mediate and adult offenders. The director of the department is 
chief administrative officer of this division, appoints and may re- 
move for cause the warden of the penitentiary and superintendents 
of the institutions. A State Board of Training Schools is estab- 
lished in the Division of Educational Institutions but not subject 
to the director, in charge of all training schools and industrial 
homes for boys and girls. It is composed of six trustees, three 
from each of the two major parties, appointed by the governor , 
and removable by him for cause after hearing, serving for stag- 
gered terms of six years, with per diem pay of $10. The chief ad- 
ministrative officer, the director of training schools, appointed by 
the board, is a full time official receiving $6000 a year. 

The Board of Probation and Parole consists of three members 
appointed by the governor, no more than two from the same poli- 
tical party, and are removable by the governor for cause after 
hearing. They receive $5000 a year. The Board of Probation and 
Parole, like the Board of Training Schools, is not subject to the 
director of the department. The act provides for release on parole 
of any prisoner in a state correctional institution except persons 
under sentence of death. Inmates shall be considered for parole 
upon application of the prisoner or upon initiative of the board. 

The act also directs the governor to enter into interstate com- 
pacts for parole and probation supervision, which will bring to 
forty the number of states signatory to the interstate compacts. 
(S.B. 347) 

New Jersey Diagnostic Center The State Board of Control 
of Institutions and Agencies is directed to establish a centrally 
located state diagnostic center, to be fully equipped with all 
modern scientific devices and provided with a staff of competent 
specialists in medicine, psychiatry, and psychology, to the end that 
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complete diagnostic services will be available to any governmental 
agency “prior to final disposition of any case before it.” Courts 
may commit to the diagnostic center for guidance in final disposi- 
tion. Agencies may arrange for voluntary admission; voluntary 
applications for admission may also be made, to be granted after 
hearing in the common pleas court or juvenile and domestic rela- 
tions court. Commitments to the center may not be for more than 
ninety days. (Ch, 118) 

Special Pardon for Veterans Special pardon for first offenders 
who are veterans discharged other than dishonorably, on parole 
or discharged from parole, may be granted by the Court of Par- 
dons. (Ch. 209) 

New York Parole Discharge of Veterans The Board of Pa- 
role is empowered to grant parole discharge to honorably dis- 
charged veterans without regard to expiration of term for which 
sentenced. (Ch. 132) 

Parolee’s Right to Sue The right to sue (except with regard to 
matters arising out of arrest or detention) is granted to persons 
sentenced to terms less than for life during suspension of sentence 
or while on parole. (Ch. 260) 

Punishment A bill to eliminate inequalities in punishment in- 
cluding eligibility for parole of persons sentenced for certain 
crimes prior to 1932 as compared with ameliorated penalties im- 
posed thereafter for the same crimes, was vetoed. (A.I. 110) 

Rehabilitation Proceeding A proceeding to rehabilitate offend- 
ers by clearing a conviction from the record after ten years with- 
out a conviction, would have been set up by S.I. 1702, which failed 
of passage. 

Institute of Criminal Science A proposal to establish an Institute 
of Criminal Science for study of treatment methods and other re- 
search, failed of passage. (S.I. 1167) 

Soutu Carouina Probation, Parole and Pardon Board Powers 
of the Board of Pardons are given to the Probation and Parole 
Board which has added to its title the word “Pardon.” The 
board is authorized to appoint a supervisor of probation and a 
supervisor of parole who also serve as executive secretaries. Pre- 
viously there was a single supervisor of probation and parole. 
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Argument and appearance by counsel or other individuals at hear- 
ings, heretofore prohibited, are now permitted. (Act 562) 

Vircinia Flogging Prohibited It is made unlawful for the 
State Board of Corrections or any other penal authority to flog, 
whip, or otherwise similarly punish any prisoner. (Ch. 148) 

Puerto Rico Parole Three statutes relating to parole were 
enacted. Act 266 creates a parole board in the Department of 
Justice of three members holding office for staggered terms of six 
years. The board is authorized to order parole of any person con- 
fined in any penal institution of Puerto Rico, and may grant the 
parolee the “enjoyment of the exercise of those civil rights which, 
in its judgment, may be indispensable for accomplishing his moral 
and economic rehabilitation.” Discharge from parole is granted 
not by the board but by the governor. Act 295 provides for in- 
determinate sentence. Act 259 authorizes suspension of sentence 
for any felony other than murder in the first degree, for first 
offenders. 

Decisions 


CaLiroRNia Revocation of Parole Where an order suspend- 


ing prisoner’s parole pending investigation showed that the reason 
therefore was his violation of parole terms as stated in the parole 
officer’s report, and the prisoner was fully apprised of all charges 
and granted hearings thereon, affirmance of the suspension order 
and forfeiture of the prisoner’s credits by the State Board of Prison 
Terms and Paroles was not invalidated by failure to state the cause 
for suspension in the final order. A prisoner whose parole is sus- 
pended is a fugitive from justice from the date of the order of the 
board until his return to the state prison, and such time must be 
added to the period of his original sentence. (Pen. Code §1404, 
3063, 3064) — Ex parte Payton, 169 P. 2d 361. 

Kansas Validity of Warrant for Violation of Parole Where 
warrant for a parolee’s arrest for violation of parole was issued 
before expiration of his sentence but was not executed until after 
expiration, although less than a month thereafter, the warrant was 
not void because of the delay in execution or because it’ was ex- 
ecuted after expiration of the original term, provided that execu- 
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tion is not unreasonably delayed. (Parole Act §4, 18 U.S.C.A. 
§717) — Hamilton v. Hunter, 65 F, Supp. 319. 

New YorK Revocation of Parole — Credit for Time Served 
A prisoner who received a sentence of ten years that would have 
expired February 23, 1936, and who on May 19, 1933, had his 
sentence commuted conditionally that if he should commit a 
felony before final expiration date of his sentence he would be 
compelled to serve the remainder of the term, and who while on 
parole was subsequently convicted on April 29, 1935, was required 
to serve the remainder of the term and not just the period from 
April 29, 1935, to February 23, 1936. — People ex rel. Depew v. 
New York State Board of Parole, 63 N.Y.S. 2d 727. (For a con- 
trary holding in New York — People ex rel. Ingenito v. Warden 
and Agent of Auburn Prison, 267 A.D. 295, affirmed 293 N.Y. 
803.) 
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IFE begins at forty they say. If we want to be technical and 
count our age from the time the Association was incorporated 
just twenty-five years ago, then we are younger. But actually we 
are winding up thirty-nine years of work, and as we enter the 
fortieth year and review developments and present needs we can 
well say that life for the Association is really only beginning. 
Thirty-nine years ago fourteen probation officers met in Minnea- 
polis to form what is now this Association. Today it has a mem- 
bership of 31,000 and a staff of thirty-five, with headquarters 
in New York and a branch office in San Francisco. Requests for 
service have grown to such an extent that further expansion is 
necessary. Plans were on foot at the close of the year to establish 
an office in Chicago to serve the midwest and another in the south. 
The growth of the Association reflects the mounting interest of 
communities in all parts of the country in solving the age-old 
problem of crime and delinquency. The Association receives a 
constantly increasing number of requests to conduct local and 
state surveys of juvenile courts, probation and parole departments 
(both juvenile and adult) and detention facilities. Many demands 
are made upon us from all over the country for consultation visits 
as well as for assistance in conducting institutes and conferences, 
addressing meetings, recommending candidates for probation and 
parole departments, and preparing examinations. Our services in 
drafting bills are frequently called for. From almost every state 
in the Union as well as from many foreign countries our publica- 


tions are sought and we are constantly asked for information and 
assistance, 
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During the fiscal year covered by this report (April 1, 1945 to 
April 1, 1946) the Association gave field service in twenty-nine 
states. Below is a summary by states of the more important local 
projects carried on by the Association during this period. 


Field Service 


Arizona In response to a request from the Pima County Asso- 
ciation for Juveniles and the judge of the juvenile court at Tucson, 
a study and report on the court and its probation and detention 
services were made by our western office. A follow-up visit was 
made and assistance given in carrying out the recommendations for 
improved methods and personnel. Phoenix was also visited for 
consultation with state and local officials and to follow up the 
statewide survey made by the Association in 1944. 

CALIFORNIA Many cities were visited by our western staff to 
give assistance in solving local problems. We consulted with 
probation officers, juvenile court judges and others in Berkeley, 
Fresno, Los Angeles, Oakland, Redwood City, Sacramento, San 
Diego, San Francisco, San Jose and San Mateo, regarding juvenile 
courts and probation, detention homes and legislation. In Santa 
Barbara we collaborated with the California Youth Authority on 
a study of detention needs. Assistance was given to the Adult 
Authority in developing in-service training and in planning for a 
conference with administrators of interstate compacts from other 
states, In San Francsico the western director worked with the 
probation officers in support of an improved salary schedule. A 
study was made and report prepared on the San Francisco Parent 
Guidance Center. 

CoLtorapo Three visits were made to confer with judges and 
to develop interest in probation and parole legislation. A brief 
study was made of juvenile detention facilities in Denver. 

DELAWARE At the request of the Family Court Committee of 
Wilmington we consulted with them regarding the terms of a bill 
for setting up a new family court. This bill, which we had assisted 
in drafting and which is very nearly a model, was enacted. We 
gave assistance in securing personne] for the court. 
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District oF CoLuMBIA Several visits were made to Washing- 
ton, D. C., by various members of the staff. Some were concerned 
with a new detention home, others were in connection with govern- 
ment committees on juvenile delinquency and social protection. 


Georcia As a result of our survey of the juvenile court and 
other agencies in Savannah dealing with delinquent children and 
their families, a number of meetings were held with a view to fol- 
lowing up our recommendations. The chairman of the Children’s 
Council of Savannah also came to New York to confer with us. 


ItuinoIs_ = The executive director visited Chicago three times rel- 
ative to establishing a branch office there. He conferred with 
judges, probation and parole officers and a number of agency heads. 

At the request of the judge and the Greater Peoria Community 
Fund and Council, a detailed survey was made of all the services and 
facilities in Peoria for handling delinquent children. A full report 
was published and widely distributed in Peoria. 


Kansas One of our field consultants conferred with the judge 
and others in Kansas City regarding plans for an improved deten- 
tion home. He also visited the state receiving home at Atchison. 


Kentucky The Association made a survey of juvenile delin- 
quency in Lexington which was sponsored by a committee of the 
Ministerial Association. A full report with recommendations was 
made. 


LoutsiaNA At the request of Judge Barnette of the juvenile 
court, a consultation visit was made to Shreveport with regard to 
plans for improved juvenile courts in the state and a child guidance 
clinic. The executive director also visited New Orleans for con- 
sultation on juvenile court conditions. 


MASSACHUSETTS The executive director spent several days in 


Boston conferring with court people and addressing a woman’s 
club meeting. 


MicHicaNn At the request of the judge of the juvenile court and 
the Quota Club of Flint, we made a survey of the Flint juvenile 
home. Most of our recommendations have been carried out, 
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Mississipp1 A staff member visited Jackson to confer with state 
probation, parole and public welfare representatives regarding a 
program for legislation. We made suggestions concerning a new 
youth court law, which was enacted. The Association prepared for 
the governor a brief on the laws and decisions empowering ad- 
ministrative boards to grant parole. We have been in contact with 
individuals and groups in Mississippi who are working for improved 
adult probation and parole services, 


Missourt The Association made a study of the juvenile court 
detention home at Kansas City. Our field consultant also visited a 
study home maintained by the child guidance clinic. We followed 
up the recommendations made in our survey of 1944, 


NevaDA A member of our western staff visited Reno and Carson 
City on two separate occasions, meeting with public officials and 
others to consider statewide development of juvenile courts, proba- 
tion and parole. A report with detailed recommendations for a 
new detention home in Reno was submitted to the planning com- 
mission. The recommendations were adopted and the home has 


since been constructed. We cooperated with the newly appointed 
state parole officer in establishing his office. 


New Jersey At the request of a committee of the State Welfare 
Council, two of our staff members served in an advisory capacity, 
visiting Newark a number of times. A statement was prepared for 
the committee outlining recommendations for developing the 
juvenile courts and urging state assistance to county probation work. 


New Mexico The western office sent a field consultant to Albu- 
querque and Santa Fe where he met with juvenile court judges, 


probation officers and representatives of the Department of Public 
Welfare. 


New York At the invitation of the commanding officer of Fort 
Slocum, the executive director attended graduation exercises at the 
United States Army Rehabilitation Center and obtained data on 
the results of the training. The executive director also met with 
staff representatives of the Welfare Council of New York to discuss 
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the report and recommendations of the committee appointed to study 
detention and juvenile institutions in New York. 

A field consultant made a study of the boarding home program 
for juvenile detention in Erie county (Buffalo). A study was made 
of the Rochester detention home. 


NortH Carouina A visit was made to Chapel Hill to confer 
with representatives of the school of social work of the University 
of North Carolina on training for probation. After conferring with 
the City Committee on Detention, the police department and social 
agencies in Durham regarding a new detention and juvenile court 
building, our representative consulted with an architect and assisted 
in drawing up plans. In Raleigh he conferred with the State De- 
partment of Welfare and the state parole and probation departments. 


Onto = At the request of an influential citizens’ committee and the 
court in Dayton, the Association made a survey of the domestic 
relations court, detention home and related facilities there and 
prepared a complete report on the proposed new building. Cooper- 


ation and financial assistance was given to the Ohio Probation and 
Parole Association. 


OREGON Our western office furnished written material for the 
Multnomah County (Portland) Civil Service Commission for use 
in examinations for positions of chief probation officer and assistant 
chief. The western director conducted the oral interviews in Port- 
land. He also assisted in the development of preliminary plans for 
a new juvenile detention home. He met with the governor and the 
board of control and plans were formulated for a survey of the 
Oregon training schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA A study was made of the detention home and jail 


at Norristown and conferences were held with court and welfare 
workers. 


SouTH CAROLINA The community chest of Charleston sponsored 
a survey by the Association of the domestic relations court and the 
work of related agencies. The report was published and given wide 
publicity. At the request of the survey committee, representatives 
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of the Association returned to Charleston on two occasions to follow 


up the survey. We assisted in preparing drafts of bills which were 
presented to the legislature. 


TENNESSEE A consultation visit was made to Chattanooga to 
confer with the judge and probation officers of the newly organized 


juvenile court and to advise with the architect and others regarding 
a new detention home. 


Texas Many requests were received from Texas for staff visits 
to continue the campaign for improving probation and parole 
services. In Austin we consulted with judges, probation officers, and 
representatives of the state government and the university, regarding 
legislation for adult probation and parole and plans for a statewide 
institute. We gave technical advice and assistance to the new proba- 
tion staff of the juvenile court at Corpus Christi. Advisory visits 
were made to Dallas, Houston, Fort Worth, Amarillo and Austin 
relative to legislation and a training institute. 


Utan The western office acted as co-sponsor in the annual state 
Institute on Law Enforcement at the University of Utah in Salt 
Lake City. In connection with our nationwide study of juvenile de- 
tention, our field consultant studied the Salt Lake City, Ogden and 
Brigham facilities. Conferences were held with the juvenile and 
adult state probation departments. At the request of the governor 
a survey was made of the two state training schools. 


Vircinta The executive director visited the State Board of 
Parole offices, the State Department of Welfare, and the Juvenile 
and Domestic Relations Court in Richmond and conferred with a 
state committee on juvenile court facilities. 


WasHINGTON One of our most interesting and successful projects 
was the statewide survey of juvenile courts and detention facilities 
made at the request of the Interim Committee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency, created by the state legislature. The executive director 
spent a week in Seattle conferring with officials and working with 
members of our western staff. The western director and two field 
consultants spent many weeks on the survey, which included visits 
to thirty-seven of the thirty-nine counties, conferences with judges 
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and state officials and with many state and local groups. A repre- 
sentative state advisory committee to assist with the proposed legisla- 
tion was organized. A full report was published and 50,000 digests 
were printed and distributed throughout the state. At the request 
of the committee we appointed a staff member as full time con- 
sultant for educational work preparatory to presentation of the 
reorganization bills to the legislature. His salary and traveling 
expenses were paid by the state committee. 


Specific services were extended to nineteen communities in the 
course of the survey. The western director spent some time in 
Seattle in an advisory capacity assisting in the development of the 
juvenile court and probation department and in plans for a pro- 
posed new building to house the court, probation department and 
detention home. Assistance was given on the 1946 budget with the 
result that the county commissioners approved a 100 per cent in- 
crease over the previous year for probation and detention personnel. 
In Tacoma the western director worked with architects and the 
chief probation officer on plans for a new detention home. In Kitsap 
county we helped the juvenile court judge improve the detention 
home and develop a new probation staff. 


West VIRGINIA The Association began a statewide survey of 
probation and juvenile courts, sponsored by a citizens’ committee. 
All cities and many rural counties were studied. 


Conferences, Institutes, Speeches and Broadcasts 


NATIONAL CONFERENCES Due to the government ban on travel, 
the Association did not hold its usual national conference in 1945. 
However, we arranged two well-attended and successful sessions in 
cooperation with other organizations at the Annual Congress of 
Correction in New York. The executive director spoke on proba- 
tion developments at a general session of the Congress. He partici- 
pated in meetings of the committee of the American Prison Asso- 
ciation preparing a model state correctional plan. At the request 
of the Department of Justice we assisted in the preliminary plan- 
ning of the Attorney General’s conference on juvenile delinquency. 
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REGIONAL CONFERENCES The Association arranged an all day 
informal discussion conference for probation and parole admin- 
istrators from New York, the New England states, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey. About forty chiefs were in attendance. The executive 
director attended the four-day Central States Probation and Parole 
Conferences in St. Paul, Minnesota. He made one formal address 
and assisted in discussions. Our legal research assistant participated 


in the two-day Middle Atlantic States Parole Conference at Atlantic 
City, New Jersey. 


InsTITUTES At the request of the State Probation Officers Asso- 
ciation we conducted a four-day institute in Little Rock, Arkansas, 
with thirty-five officers in attendance. A field consultant participated 
in an institute on juvenile court work, held in connection with the 
State Conference of Social Work in Columbia, South Carolina, 
which was attended by twenty-five officers. Our consultant also 
addressed a meeting on adult probation and spoke at a general 
session of the conference. The Vermont Conference of Social Wel- 
fare sponsored a three-day institute on probation and parole in 
Burlington, conducted by our field consultant. About sixty-five 
probation officers, social workers and others attended each session 
and the institute was pronounced most successful. 


ADDRESSES Staff members spoke before various groups in a 
number of states, making a total of 140 addresses. In addition they 
participated in a number of radio broadcasts. 


Legislation 


We were in touch with legislative developments in many states, 
assisting in drafting and securing the passage of a new family court 
law for Wilmington, Delaware, an act for paid parole officers in 
Nevada, and a modified juvenile court law in Wyoming. We co- 
operated with the New York Citizens Committee on Veterans Pre- 
ference of the Civil Service Reform Association in opposing a con- 
stitutional amendment granting wide-open preference to veterans in 
civil service appointments and promotions. We have given advisory 
service on pending legislation in New York, South Carolina and , 
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Mississippi, and in planning bills for Texas and Washington. A 
summary of legislation in our field enacted in 1945 was published. 
New laws or amendments to existing laws were passed in all except 
eight states. Our legal research assistant has prepared brief sum- 
maries of probation and parole laws for our forthcoming national 
directory of probation and parole officers. 


Detention Study 


Our field consultant in charge of this program carried on through- 
out the year a study of the better systems of juvenile detention 
throughout the country. Fifty-seven detention facilities in thirty-five 
communities located in twenty-two states as well as the District of 
Columbia and Canada were visited. A preliminary report Detention 
for the Juvenile Court was published. We are preparing further 
reports on detention practices and building plans. A consulting 
architect has been employed. Requests for studies and advisory 
service regarding building plans, staffs and programs have been 
received from all parts of the country in increasing numbers, delay- 
ing the completion of the study. We are assisted in this work by a 
representative advisory committee. 


Publications 


Social Correctives for Delinquency, Yearbook for 1945, 328 pages 
containing contributed articles on many phases of correctional work 
by leaders in the field. The following papers were reprinted in 
pamphlet form: 


Wanted — An Institute of Criminal Science Ralph S. Banay 

California Camps for Delinquents 0. H. Close 

The War-Modified Combat Veteran and the Law Harold S. 
Hulbert 

The Army’s Rehabilitation Program for Military Prisoners 
Austin H. MacCormick and Victor H. Evjen 

The Origins of Parole Frederick A. Moran 

Some Early Beginnings of the Children’s Court Movement in 
England Wiley B. Sanders 

The Judge Meets the Boy and His Family Gustav L. Schramm 
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A Community Experiment in the Measurement of Juvenile De- 
linquency Edward E. Schwartz 


Periodicals 


Probation, bimonthly magazine 
Newslet, quarterly house organ for probation and parole officers 


Reprinted from Probation 
Veteran, Community and Court Sylvan Furman 
Survey Reports 


The Juvenile Court and Related Agencies in Savannah, Georgia 
F. H. Hiller 

The Domestic Relations Court and Related Agencies in Charleston, 
South Carolina Charles H. Miller 

The Juvenile Home at Flint, Michigan F. H. Hiller 

Agencies Serving Delinquent Children in Peoria, Illinois John 
Schapps 

Digest of the Washington State Survey Report issued jointly with 


the Legislative Interim Committee on Juvenile Delinquency 
50,000 copies printed by the state. 


Other Publications 


Probation — What Is It? — How Does It Work? 

The Juvenile Detention Home George M. Lott, M.D. Article 
reprinted by permission from Federal Probation 

Detention for the Juvenile Court — A Discussion of Principles 
and Practices Sherwood and Helen Norman 


Publicity 


Many newspaper releases, both national and local, were sent out. 
One hundred editors of religious and educational publications were 
offered releases. Magazine and free-lance writers were supplied 
with material. Good contacts were made with several radio stations, 
New financial appeal leaflets were prepared, 
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Motion Pictures 


We had a number of requests from schools, courts and social 
agencies for our juvenile court film “Boy in Court’. At the close 
of the fiscal year the film had been rented 403 times and 112 copies 
had been sold. 

Employment Service 


Through our employment service we assisted in filling a number 
of vacancies, including the important position of chief probation 
officer in the Richmond, Virginia, Juvenile and Domestic Relations 
Court. Many candidates who had filed their applications with us 
were referred to judges and others requesting assistance. An up-to- 
date file of candidates and positions is kept. 


Board and Staff Changes 


William Dean Embree and William Shands Meacham were 
elected to fill vacancies on the Board of Trustees, Several changes 
were made in our staff. Will C. Turnbladh, formerly director of the 
western office, was transferred to New York as assistant executive 
director. Fred Finsley took over as acting director of the western 
office, Frederick Ward of Houston, Texas, was employed as southern 
field consultant, replacing Charles H. Miller who resigned. John 
C. Morrisey was made a financial field assistant in the western 
office. Sol Rubin has filled the post of legal research assistant 
vacated by Frederick W. Killian. A new director of publicity, 
Muriel Goldfarb, was engaged to replace Gertrude Binder. 


Board and Committee Meetings 


Four meetings of the Board of Trustees were held during the 
year, as well as meetings of the Executive Committee which acts 
for the Board between meetings, and the Finance Committee, which 
deals with the budget and investments, The Parole Liaison Com- 
mittee discussed its report proposing coordinated action with a new 
committee appointed by the American Parole Association, but no 
action resulted within the fiscal year. 

Following a report by the Pension Committee, a complete plan 
of retirement pensions for employees of the Association was adopted 
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by the board, A former president of the Association, Timothy N. 
Pfeiffer, gave advisory legal assistance. A trust agreement was 
adopted and a permanent committee appointed. Eleven staff mem- 
bers were covered last year and five were added for the ensuing 
year. 

Professional Council 


The annual meeting of the Professional Council was held in 
New York in June 1945. Reports of the committees were presented 
and discussed. Joseph H. Hagan was reelected chairman. The fall 
meeting of the Council was held in November in connection with 
the Annual Congress of Correction in Detroit. A meeting of the 
conference program committee was held in January 1946. 


Membership and Financial Support 


Support of the Association comes from its members and inter- 
ested contributors in all parts of the country, Membership contribu- 
tions received during the fiscal year totaled $201,560 from 29,873, 
an increase of 776 in the number of contributors over the previous 


fiscal year. Classes of membership and contributors for the year 
ended March 31, 1946 are shown in the following table. 


Number of Contributors 
‘Amount Contributed Renewal New 


Under $ 2 1280 296 
Only 2 6217 1497 
2.01 to $ 4.99 inc. 1331 190 
5 wo» oo ” 8862 2214 
10 to 24.99 5012 1311 
25 to 49.00 1004 329 
50 to 99.99 162 48 
100 87 27 
100 3 3 

Total 23,958 

Grand Total (active 

members and contrib- 


utors March 3], 1946) . . . . 29,873 
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It will be noted from the above that while a substantial number 
of new members was secured, the bulk of the support comes from 
contributions of interested members who renew each year. During the 
year appeal letter campaigns sponsored by local committees, promi- 
nent judges and others were sent out in 246 communities, Wide- 
spread democratic support of the work of the Association results 
from this type of appeal. The average individual contribution re- 
ceived last year was $6.75. Appreciation is hereby expressed to the 
judges, probation workers and citizens in many communities who 
have aided the work of the Association financially. Due to their 
assistance in every state of the Union, we were enabled to expand 
the work and cope with the growing number of requests for service. 
We were also able to complete the year with a working surplus in 
the treasury and a reserve fund against contingencies which gives 
the work stability and assurance of continuance from year to year. 

As the only national organization in our field the demands and 
opportunities for service are unlimited. We bespeak the continued 
interest and assistance of all who read this report. 
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TREASURER’S REPORT 


The following is quoted from the annual statement submitted by 
our auditors: 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, INC. 
GENERAL FUND 


STATEMENT OF CasH RECEIPTS AS RECORDED, AND 
DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE YEAR ENDED 
Marcu 31, 1946 


BALANCE, APRIL 1, 1945 $ 88,323.45 


RECEIPTS: 
Dues and subscriptions $201.550.79 
Local contributions for field service ... 3.477.03 
Income from investments 
Sale of publications 
Interest on bank balances 
Film sales and rentals 
Miscellaneous 


210,077.29 


$298,400.74 


DISBURSEMENTS: 
Salaries . steoe QEOZ086:38 
Extra service 
Travel expense 
Printing 
Multigraphing 
Postage and express 
Rent 
Office supplies 
Telephone and telegraph 
Equipment 
Publications purchased 
Contribution to employees’ pension 
for future service benefits 4,558.92 
Miscellaneous 


$185,848.95 
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Transfer to Retirement Fund 
Transfer to Reserve Fund 623.06 226,472.01 


BALANCE, Marcu 31, 1946: 
On deposit: 
Operating account $ 43,312.05 
Savings banks 25,884.23 
Petty cash 75.00 
Travel expense funds 1,625.00 
PL IN See bes venscencstesienes 1,032.45 $71,928.73 


RESERVE FUND 


SuMMaARY OF RESERVE FunD AND CHANGES THEREIN 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1946 


BALANCE, Apri 1, 1945: 
Cash (on deposit with savings banks)..$ 1,287.05 
Investments in bonds and stocks at cost. 93,663.20 


————-$ 94,950.25 
TRANSFER FROM GENERAL FUND 


Net Prorit ON SALES OF INVESTMENTS DURING THE 


BaLance, Marcu 31, 1946: 
Investments in bonds and stocks at cost $ 95,626.22 


RETIREMENT FUND 


SUMMARY OF RETIREMENT FunD AND CHANGES THEREIN 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED Marcu 31, 1946 


TRANSFER FROM GENERAL F'uND 


Less CONTRIBUTION TO EMPLOYEES’ PENSION TRUST FOR 
Past SERVICE BENEFITS ...... Ree acy, ae 


BaLance, Marcu 31, 1946: 
Investments — United States of America 
Treasury bonds, principal amount at 
$ 31,000.00 
Cash on deposit with Trustee (Chemical 
Bank & Trust Company) 


$ 31,369.36 
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ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


National Probation Association, Inc.: 

We have made an examination of your accounts for the year 
ended March 31, 1946 and have verified the securities of the Reserve 
and Retirement Funds, and the cash balances of the General and 
Retirement Funds as of that date by certifications obtained from the 
custodians and the depositaries, respectively. 

In our opinion, the accompanying statements set forth the cash 
receipts as recorded and the disbursements of your General, Re- 
serve, and Retirement Funds for the year ended March 31, 1946, 
dat the investments of the Reserve and Retirement Funds at that 

at 


: (Signed) Haskins & SELLS 
New York, April 22, 1946 


SOME OF THE SOURCES OF THE RESERVE FUND 
LEGACIES 


1926 Mrs. Annie R. Miller, Newark, New 

Jersey $ 1,870.22 
1927 Sarah Newlin, Philadelphia 500.00 
1929 Mrs, S. Edith Van Buskirk, Wyckoff, 

New Jersey 100.00 
1931 Mrs, Winifred Tyson, New York .. 1,000.00 
1933 John Markle, New York 10,000.00 
1939-41 Georgiana Kendall, New York .... 1,324.53 
1946 E. M. Enright, Parkersburg, West 

Virginia 


H. C, ‘Goin Philadelphia 


$15,094.75 
MEMORIALS 
1924 Wilhelmine F. Coolbaugh, Chicago $ 1,000.00 
1925 Joseph L. Boyer, Detroit 500.00 
1930 V. Everit Macy, Westchester county, 

New York 
1932 


York 
1934 Mrs. Helen Hartley Jenkins and the 

Hartley Corporation, New York 11,150.00 
1936 Tracy W. McGregor, Detroit 2,150.00 
1937 Mrs. Fannie B. Look, Los Angeles. 5,000.00 
1946. Mrs. E. N. Porterfield, San Diego.. 500.00 


$23,650.00 
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SPecIAL Girts AND LIFE MEMBERSHIPS 
1925 Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst, New York.$ 1,200.00 
1927 Mrs. Lilly A. Fleischmann, Cincin- 

SP cvcneadiessoennaseres 500.00 
1936 Mabel I. Hilliard, Donnellson, Ohio = 325.00 
1937- Henry Ford, Dearborn, Michi- 


38-40 secs eceeae Se ea. 5 ; . 3,000.00 
1944, Miss D. C. Lankershim, Los Angeles 1,000.00 
1945 F. J. Herlihy, Chicago ........... 1,000.00 
1946 No aia eS a isn eee 390.00 

—_—_—_—— § 7,415.00 

$46,159.75 

SSS 


Henry DeForest BaLpwin, Treasurer 
TREASURER’S NOTES 


1) There were unpaid bills carried over on March 31, 1946 
amounting to $1,089.24, subsequently paid. 

2) The above statement divides the funds of the Association 
into the General Fund, which is our operating account, and the Re- 
serve Fund. The latter has been built up from time to time by set- 
ting aside various sums from current receipts. The Board of Trustees 
has considered this fund essential to protect the Association in case 
of emergencies which might bring about a reduction in annual 
contributions. The Association has received from time to time cer- 
tain legacies and also gifts of substantial amounts. While none of 
these legacies or gifts have been restricted as to their use in the 
work of the Association, it has seemed to the trustees that the Asso- 
ciation would be carrying out the purpose of the donors in treating 
them as part of a special fund, of which the principal should not 
be used except in case of emergency. Therefore it was decided that 
such legacies and gifts might properly be looked upon as among 
the sources of the Reserve Fund and should be set forth in this re- 
port. These legacies and gifts have not been separately invested. 
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Minutes 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE PROFESSIONAL COUNCIL 
Buffalo 


May 16, 1946 


HE annual meeting of the Professional Council was preceded 
by a dinner. Twenty-eight members of the Council, representing 
eighteen different states, were in attendance: Joseph H. Hagan, 
Rhode Island, chairman; Harry O. Argento, New York; William D. 
Barnes, Connecticut; Merle D. Beckwith, Missouri; Frederick A. 
Breyer, Ohio; Reuben C. Brustuen, Minnesota; Joseph Y. Cheney, 
Florida; Edward J. Crawley, Ohio; Edward B. Everett, Georgia; 
Ralph Hall Ferris, Michigan; G. I. Giardini, Pennsylvania; William 
J. Harper, New York; Howard R. Hush, Minnesota; Karl Holton, 
California; Irene Kawin, Illinois; John Farr Larson, Utah; Henry 
Lenz, Pennsylvania; Harvey L. Long, Illinois; Charles H. Z. Meyer, 
Illinois; William Oldigs, Wisconsin; Francis C. Reagan, New 
Hampshire; A. F. Ruth, Wisconsin; L. B. Stephens, Alabama (rep- 
resenting Howell Turner) ; Paul W. Tibbetts, Pennsylvania; Gordon 
E. Weist, Indiana; Edwin B. Zeigler, Mississippi; John M. Zuck, 
California; Charles L. Chute, secretary. Also present: Judge George 
W. Smyth, vice president of the National Probation Association, 
representing the Board of Trustees, and the following members of 
the Association’s staff: Marjorie Bell, Muriel Goldfarb, J. Stewart 
Nagle, Will C. Turnbladh, and Frederick Ward. 
Following the dinner Mr. Hagan called the meeting to order and 
asked for the minutes of the meeting held in New York, November 
17, 1945. 


VorTep that the reading of the minutes be dispensed with and 
‘Sat they be approved as sent to the members. 

The secretary read communications from absent members. 

VoTeD to refer a letter from Milton Weiffenbach of St. Louis, 
with suggestions for conference topics, to the program committee 
for consideration. 

Mr. Hagan presented a brief report for the executive committee 
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of the Council. Mr. Harper, chairman of the committee on confer- 
ence programs, presented the following report: 


The program committee for the 1946 national conference met in 
New York in January to consider suitable topics and speakers quali- 
fied to discuss them. 

You all realize that in a two-day conference it is not possible 
to cover all the subjects that were forwarded by members of the 
Professional Council and others whose suggestions were sought. 
Nevertheless I would like to assure you that your recommendations, 
both as to topics and speakers, were given serious consideration. 
To find practical and worthwhile subjects, one must consider the 
time and trends of the day, and whether the topics have already 
been presented at recent national conferences, This alone is no sim- 
ple problem. 

As to speakers, one must consider such personal attributes as 
ability to put an address over to the audience, seek a paper that has 
been well prepared, and will be-audibly, interestingly and sincerely 
p” sented within the time limits and preferably without too close 
reading from the paper. But beyond and above this, a speaker 
should know the subject and have a reputation for dealing with 
the theme discussed. Then too, he should not be one who has 
repeatedly expressed the same thoughts before the public so that 
his point of view is so well known that the audience foresees what 
to expect from him. 

Once a speaker and a topic have been selected, the real problem 
is, will he accept the assignment and can you get him to the con- 
ference? Mr. Chute or Mrs. Bell could give you a lengthy discourse 
on this final phase of program developing alone. 

But the program has been prepared, and if we are fortunate it 
will be put on without too many last-hour substitutions. (Note: 
all speakers appeared and there were no substitutions. C.L.C.) 

We have one request to make, but one that will help future pro- 
gram committees. When the conference is over and you return 
home will you sit down and write the national office what you 
thought of the conference as a whole, its speakers and topics, as 
candidly as possible and as constructively or even as destructively 
as your mind dictates. This will help to make future national con- 
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ferences better as we of the program committee struggle along to 
give you what you want. 


In the absence of Mr. Murphy, chairman of the committee on 
in-service training, the secretary reported on the work of the Asso- 
ciation in the development of probation and parole institutes. He 
stated that the recommendations made in the full report of the com- 
mittee at our last meeting are being carried out, so far as is possible 
with our still inadequate staff. 

In the discussion it was brought out that the committee had done 
effective work in the past but that it was now up to the Association 
to carry on. 

VorTep that the committee on in-service training be discharged, 
with thanks for their successful work. 

Mr. Barnes, chairman of the committee on interstate cooperation, 
presented a full report on a questionnaire which the committee had 
recently sent out. In summarized form the report states: 


Thirty-nine states have now come under the interstate compact. 
Returns from a questionnaire sent to these states indicate that the 
problem of interstate transfer becomes more complex as one probes 
beneath the surface. The sections referring to the extradition of 
convicted offenders and particularly to the constitutional right of 
habeas corpus should be clarified by a test case brought before the 
United States Supreme Court to determine their constitutional 
validity. Meantime the rules and regulations of the Council of State 
Governments must be considered regulative though without binding 
force. The Interstate Compact Administrators Association as now 
formed is a voluntary group which will clarify and speak authorita- 
tively in interpretation of the compact. 

Returns from the questionnaire indicate that in the twenty-five 
states returning the questionnaire outgoing and incoming cases of 
probationers just about balanced. Incoming parolees to those states, 
however, far outnumbered outgoing cases in the ratio of 1157 to 
873. There were ten times as many parole as probation cases, the 
reason being probably that adult parole is more uniformly handled 
by a central state authority while in many states probation is on a 


district or county basis which makes operation of the compact more 
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difficult. It is also to be expected that there would be less move- 
ment with probationers than with parolees, Movement into indus- 
trial states is greater than into agricultural ones. 

On the administrative side, clearance of cases through the cen- 
tral administrative office is not uniform. In some states only parole 
cases are cleared because there is a central administrative office 
for parole only. In one state, Colorado, no administration office 
has been set up for the reported reason that too few cases are 
involved to warrant the expenditure. 


Administrators were divided on the question whether a receiving 
state can require a sending state to acquiesce in return of a parolee 
or probationer. The transportation of migrant workers from one 
state to another also raised questions of continuing responsibility. 
All states reported no exception in routine in veterans’ cases. In 
making recommendations some of the probation and parole ad- 
ministrators answering the questionnaire urged more general 
interpretation of the compact. Responsibility for this nationwide 
task might well be assumed by the Interstate Compact Administra- 
tors Association which has already begun to do this by articles in 
State Government. Attention was also called to the need of better 
understanding between the states. This program of interpretation 
should partially meet this need. 


Clarification of compact rules and regulations and legislative 
amendments were also proposed. Properly used, the compact be- 
comes an instrument which helps in the rehabilitation of convicted 
offenders. This value raises the status of the compact from a simple 
function of preventing the escape of criminals and facilitating 
supervision, to the positive function of assistance in personal ad- 
justment by providing a change in environment. 


VorTep that the report be received and that the committee on inter- 
state cooperation be continued. 

In the absence of Mr. Hoffman, chairman of the committee on 
standards, Irene Kawin had been asked to prepare a report. She 
presented the results of a questionnaire sent by Mr. Hoffman to all 
members of the Council. Statements had been received from 21 
members in 15 states, dealing with probation standards, specific 
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skills for the officers, and suggestions regarding curricula for train- 
ing officers. The report indicated the need for further study. 

Vorep that the report be accepted and the committee continued. 

Mr. Ferris called attention to the vote at the last meeting that the 
committee on standards be asked to prepare a declaration of prin- 
ciples of probation. He circulated copies of a similar statement 
prepared by the Michigan Probation and Parole Association. Agreed 
that this be referred to the committee on standards for their con- 
sideratiyn, 

Mr. Oldigs urged the desirability of cooperating with colleges 
and schools of social work in promoting special training and in the 
recruiting of workers for probation and parole staffs. He suggested 
that a worker on the staff of the Association develop this service. It 
was pointed out that the committee on standards was considering 
the matter of curricula for the training of workers and that this 
further question might well be considered by them. 

VotTep that Mr. Oldigs’ suggestions be referred to the committee 
on standards for their consideration and report. 

In the absence of Mr. Dressler, chairman of the committee on 
public relations, the publicity director of the Association, Muriel 
Goldfarb, was asked to comment on the work of the Association in 
the field of public relations. 

Mr. Cheney then presented a full report for the committee on 
parole. He stated that the committee had held a luncheon meeting 
that day with three members in attendance, and with the chairman 
and secretary of the Council as ex officio members. There were also 
present other representative leaders in probation and parole 
work, All of the committee had been heard from. Mr. Cheney 
discussed the activities of the committee and reviewed the corre- 
spondence he had had with Garrett Heyns, president of the Amer- 
ican Parole Association. Following a full discussion of plans for a 
merger of activities in the probation and parole fields which all 
present thought would be desirable, the committee voted to bring 
the following resolution before the Council for consideration: 

RESOLVED that the Professional Council hereby recommends to 
the Board of Trustees of the National Probation Association that 
measures be taken to consummate a merger of the American Parole 
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Association and the National Probation Association. To this end we 
recommend that the authorized committees of the two associations 
be urged to meet this summer to formulate plans and policies by 
which this merger can be accomplished, with the hope that a 
definite report to that end may be submitted at the annual meeting 
of the American Parole Association in the fall. 

It is also recommended that service to parole be further extended 
by the National Probation Association and that steps be taken to 
change the name to the National Probation and Parole Association. 

VorTep that the report and resolutions presented by the parole 
committee be approved and adopted. 

The chairman had appointed a committee consisting of Messrs. 
Harper, Hush and Barnes to nominate new officers of the Council. 
The committee reported for consideration the following candidates: 
Edward J. Crawley, chairman, Joseph Y. Cheney, vice chairman, 
Charles L. Chute, secretary 

VoTep that the secretary be instructed to cast a unanimous ballot 
for the election of the above officers, 

VorTep that the Council express its appreciation of the effective 
services of the retiring chairman, Mr. Hagan, who has served the 
Council faithfully and efficiently for the past two years. Carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. Hagan stated that a committee on state and regional asso- 
ciations had been proposed. The committee should study the status 
and needs of state and regional probation and parole associations 
and conferences and ascertain how the National Probation Associa- 
tion can assist in developing and cooperating with them, After 
discussion it was 

VoTep that a committee on state and regional associations be 
appointed by the new chairman. 

Upon motion of Mr. Barnes, 

VoTep that a committee of the Council on prevention of crime 
and delinquency be appointed by the new chairman. 

The meeting adjourned. 

Cuar.es L. CHUTE 
Secretary 
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Minutes 


ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING OF THE NATIONAL 
PROBATION ASSOCIATION 
Buffalo, New York 
May 18, 1946 


BOUT one hundred members of the Association attended the 

annual business meeting. Roscoe Pound, President of the As- 

sociation, presided. He presented a brief, informal report on 
the work of the Board of Trustees for the past year. 

Joseph H. Hagan, retiring chairman of the Professional Council, 
presented a brief report on the meetings and work of the Council dur- 
ing the past year. Miss Irene Kawin of Chicago, chairman of the 
committee on resolutions, presented six resolutions, each of which, 
after some discussion, was adopted unanimously. Sherwood Norman 
and William Oldigs presented separate resolutions (numbers 6 and 
7) which were unanimously adopted. 

The resolutions follow: 


1) WHEREAS, there is a close relationship between probation and 
parole, and 

WHEREAS, there is under discussion a possible merger of the Am- 
erican Parole Association and the National Probation Association, 

BE IT RESOLVED: That this Association invite the American Parole 
Association to continue consideration of this subject with us to the 
end that through the union of these two important organizations, 
both parole and probation may be strengthened, broadened and 
improved. 

Be It FuRTHER RESOLVED: That in order that the National Pro- 
bation Association may be in a position to act promptly in the 
event that the American Parole Association agrees to the amalga- 
mation, the name of the National Probation Association, Incorpo- 
rated, be changed in the certificate of incorporation and in Article 
7 af the by-laws of said Association to the name National Probation 
and Parole Association; and that the said certificate of incorporation 
and by-laws be amended accordingly. 
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WHEREAS, it is apparent that such change of name should not be 
made unless the American Parole Association agrees to such amal- 
gamation, and 

WHEREAS, the by-laws of the National Probation Association pro- 
vide that any amendment to the by-laws shall become effective 
only with the consent and approval of its Board of Trustees, 

Be It FurtTHER RESOLVED: That this resolution insofar as it 
relates to a change of name of the National Probation Association 
shall take effect only when adopted and approved by the Board of 
Trustees. 

2) WHEREAS, medical and psychiatric findings pertaining to in- 
dividuals formerly in army and navy service are not now readily 
available to probation and parole departments, 

Be It REsoLveD: That army and navy authorities be requested to 
liberalize their procedure to provide for the release of such infor- 
mation directly to probation and parole departments. 

3) Wuereas, the National Probation Association has long been 
interested in community organization for delinquency prevention, 

Be It REsoLvep: That the Association, through its publications 
and field services, further encourage and assist local communities 
in developing programs for prevention of delinquency. 


4) Wuereas, the National Probation Association has been in- 
formed that the first probation organization in Holland, in the city 
of Amsterdam, is planning to celebrate its fifty-year jubilee this 
month, 

Be It REsotvep: That the National Probation Association extend 
to the Dutch association congratulations and best wishes for its pro- 
gress in the years ahead and that the National Probation Associa- 
tion offer to the Dutch organization any cooperation and assistance 
it can give. 

5) WHEREAS, the British Probation Association has expressed the 
wish to have a transoceanic wireless conference-to-conference greet- 
ing, but since the British conference will be held in July and this 
will not be possible, 

Be It REsoLveD: That the National Probation Association extend 
a greeting by mail to the British organization. 

6) Be It ResoLvep: That the National Probation Association 
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condemns the use of jails or prison lockups for the detention of 
children; that it urges juvenile courts to set up intake controls to 
reduce the number of children detained, even for overnight, to a 
minimum; that it favors the establishment by the state of special- 
ized regional homes for children requiring security detention; and 
that it goes on record as urging the development of activity pro- 
grams and casework services in detention homes so that the mental 
hygiene needs of detained children will receive the same considera- 
tion as their physical care and custody. 


7) Wuereas, Sherwood Norman and his associates from the staff 
of the National Probation Association who have cooperated with 
and assisted him in the extensive study of and report on detention 
homes for children in various parts of the country have done an 
outstanding piece of work, and 

WHEREAS, these studies and reports already have been and will 
continue to be of valuable assistance to various local communities 
in the effort to more adequately provide for better juvenile detention 
facilities and staffs, 

Be It ResoLveD: Theat Mr. Norman and his associates who co- 
operated with and assisted him be commended for a job well done. 


8) Wuereas, the Buffalo committee of arrangements, the Judges 
and Police Executives Conference, and the staffs of the several pro- 
bation departments in Buffalo have been of great service in the 
preparations for this conference and have extended many courtesies 
during the conference, 

Be It RESOLVED: That the National Probation Association expres- 
ses appreciation for the assistance and hospitality extended by these 
organizations. 

9) Wuereas, the Hotel Statler has provided good service and 
pleasant meeting places for this conference, 

Be It REsoLveD: That the conference expresses its appreciation 
of the services rendered by this hotel. 


10) Wuereas, the success of this conference has been due to the 
excellent papers and discussions presented by its speakers as well 
as to the efficient work of the director, assistant directors and other 
members of the staff of the National Probation Association, 
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Be It RESOLVED: That the conference thanks the speakers, discus- 
sants, and our staff members for their efficient service and participa- 
tion in the conference. 

Irene Kawin, Chicago, Illinois Chairman 
Epwarp B. Everett, Atlanta, Georgia 
Witutam O pics, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Epwin B. Zetcier, Gulfport, Mississippi 
Joun M. Zucx, Los Angeles, California 


The committee on nominations consisted of the following persons: 
Judge Paul W. Alexander, Toledo, Ohio, Chairman; Albert B. Carter, 
Boston, Massachusetts; Joseph Y. Cheney, Tallahassee, Florida; Wil- 
liam J. Harper, White Plains, New York; A. S. Ruth, Madison, Wis- 


consin, 
Mr. Cheney reported for the committee: 


The terms of ten members of the Board of Trustees of the Associa- 
tion expired last year, but as no annual meeting was held in 1945, the 
Board of Trustees voted to fill these positions until the annual meet- 
ing this year by continuing the terms of nine members and electing 
a new member, William S. Meacham of Virginia, to fill a vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of Timothy N. Pfeiffer of New York. 

The committee recommends that all these members be reelected to 
the board for terms of two years: Sanford Bates, Charles L. Chute, 
Edwin L. Garvin, Sheldon Glueck, Frank J. O’Brien, Monsignor John 
O’Grady, Mrs. Willard Parker, William S. Meacham, Louis N. Rob- 
inson and George W. Smyth. 

Of the ten members of the board whose terms regularly expire at 
this time, the committee recommends the reelection for the full term 
of three years of the following eight: Henrietta Additon, Irving W. 
Halpern, Charles W. Hoffman, Sam A. Lewisohn, William M. Malt- 
bie, Mrs. Leopold K. Simon, G. Howland Shaw, and Frank C. Van 
Cleef. 

It is recommended that the two remaining vacancies be left open 
to be filled by the Board of Trustees. 


Vorep that the report of the nominating committee be approved 
and that the secretary be requested to cast a unanimous ballot for 
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the reelection of the members of the Board of Trustees named therein. 
So ordered. 

VoTepD that the committee on nominations be continued for the 
ensuing year and that they be authorized and requested to serve in 
an advisory capacity to the Board of Trustees in filling the vacancies 
appearing on the board. 

There was a discussion of new regional offices for the Association 
and general approval was expressed regarding plans for expansion. 

It was suggested that a report on the budget and finances of the 
Association be made to the members in advance of the annual 
meeting. 

VorTED that a rising vote of appreciation be given to Mr. Pound 
for his helpful participation in the annual conference, including the 
presentation of an outstanding address, as well as for his active and 
outstanding service to the Association as our president. Unanimously 
carried. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

CHar_Es L, CHUTE 
Executive Director 
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By-Laws 


NATIONAL PROBATION ASSOCIATION, Inc. 


Adopted May 31, 1919. Amended April 14, 1920; June 21, 1921; 
June 22, 1922; June 9, 1929; May 14, 1932; May 22, 1937; 
May 9, 1942. 


ARTICLE I NAME 


The corporate name of this organization shall be the National 
Probation Association, Incorporated. 


ARTICLE II OBJECTS 


The objects of this Association are: 

To study and standardize methods of probation and parole 
work, both juvenile and adult, by conferences, field investigations 
and research; 

To extend and develop the probation system by legislation, the 
publication and distribution of literature, and in other ways; 

To promote the establishment and development of juvenile 
courts, domestic relations or family courts and other specialized 
courts using probation; 

To cooperate so far as possible with all movements promoting 
the scientific and humane treatment of delinquency and _ its 
prevention. 


ARTICLE III MEMBERSHIP 


The membership of the Association shall consist of persons and 
organizations who apply for membership and are accepted by the 
Board of Trustees and who pay dues annually. Members shall 
be classified as active members, contributing members, supporting 
members, sustaining members, patrons, life members, and organi- 
zation members. Active members shall be those who pay dues of 
$2 or more a year; except that when arrangements are made for 
the affiliation of all the members of a state or local association of 
probation officers, paying joint dues in the local and national 
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associations, the Board of Trustees may authorize a reduction 
of dues for active membership. Contributing members shall be 
those who contribute $5 or more annually to the Association. 
Supporting members shall be those who contribute $10 or more 
annually to the Association. Sustaining members shall be those 
who contribute $25 or more annually to the Association. Patrons 
shall be those who contribute $100 or more during a single calen- 
dar year. Life members shall be those who contribute $1000 or 
more to the Association. Organization members shall consist of 
organizations, courts or institutions which shall contribute $10 or 
more annually to the Association. Members who fail to pay their 
dues after reasonable notice in writing by the treasurer or execu- 
tive director shall thereupon cease to be members. 


ARTICLE IV OFFICERS 


The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, one 
or more vice presidents, and a treasurer, who shall be elected 
annually by the Board of Trustees and shall serve until their 
successors are elected, and an executive director who shall be 
elected by said board to serve during its pleasure. The board also 
in its discretion may elect honorary officers who shall serve for 
such terms as the board shall determine. 


ARTICLE V DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


The president or in his absence a vice president, shall act as 
chairman at all business meetings of the Association. The treas- 
urer shall have charge of the finances of the Association and 
shall report thereon to the Board of Trustees. The executive 
director shall be the chief executive officer of the Association. He 


shall be paid such compensation as may be determined by the 
board. 


ARTICLE VI OTHER EMPLOYEES 


Other members of the executive staff and clerical assistants 
shall be appointed in such manner and for such terms and com- 
pensation as may be determined from time to time by the Board 
of Trustees. 
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ARTICLE VII BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall consist of thirty members to be 
elected by the members of the Association at its annual meeting. 
The twenty-one directors now in office, whose terms expire sub- 
sequent to the annual meeting in May 1932, shall continue to 
hold office as trustees until the expiration of the terms for which 
they were respectively elected. At the annual meeting in May 
1932 nine additional trustees shall be elected, three for terms of 
one year each, three for terms of two years each, and three for 
terms of three years each. At each annual meeting thereafter 
ten trustees shall be elected for terms of three years each. The 
board may fill any vacancy, however created, occurring among 
the officers or members of the Board of Trustees for the unex- 
pired term. The board shall elect a chairman annually. He shall 
preside at the meetings of the board and shall be ex officio a mem- 
ber of all committees of the board. 


ARTICLE VIII DUTIES OF TRUSTEES 


The Board of Trustees shall elect the officers, shall have gen- 
eral direction of the work of the Association and shall administer 
the funds of the Association. It shall report to the Association 


at the annual meeting and at such other times as the Association 
may require. 


ARTICLE IX COMMITTEES 


There shall be an executive committee elected annually by the 
board, which shall consist of seven members of the board. Such 
committee shall have the powers and perform the duties of the 
Board of Trustees between the meetings of the board. Three mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum. 


There shall be a finance committee consisting of a chairman and 
such other members as shall be determined by the Board of Trustees. 
Its duties shall be those which usually pertain to such a committee. 
It shall be appointed in the manner provided for by the board. 

There shall be a Professional Council of the Association to consist 
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of representatives of the courts and probation and parole services 
from the various sections of the country. The council shall consist of 
thirty or more members who shall be appointed by the president in 
such manner that the terms of one-third of the members shall expire 
on December thirty-first of each year. Members shall serve for terms 
of three years and until their successors are appointed. A vacancy 
may be filled by the president at any time for the unexpired term. 
The council shall elect its officers at its annual meeting held in 
connection with the annual meeting of the Association. The council 
shall make recommendations to the Board of Trustees in regard to 
all matters concerning the professional work of the Association. 

A nominating committee consisting of five members of the Asso- 
ciation shall be appointed by the president each year to nominate 
candidates for membership on the Board of Trustees. 

Such other standing and special committees as may be authorized 
by the Association or the Board of Trustees shall be appointed by 
the president, unless otherwise directed by the Association or by 
the board. 


ARTICLE X MEETINGS 


The annual meeting of the Association shall be held on the third 
Tuesday in May or on such day and at such place as may be deter- 
mined by the trustees. Special meetings may be held as determined 
by the trustees. Ten members shall constitute a quorum. Meetings of 
the Board of Trustees shall be held at such times and places as the 
board may determine. One-third of the members shall constitute a 
quorum of the board. 


ARTICLE XI AMENDMENTS 


These by-laws may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members of the Association present at the annual meeting, subject 
to the approval of the Board of Trustees. 
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Program of the National 
Probation Association 


HE Association is the only national agency exclusively engaged 
in the effort to extend and improve probation and parole 
service, juvenile and other specialized courts for effective deal- 


ing with child and family problems. It is concerned with the coordi- 
nation of probation, parole and institutional work, and interested in 
all measures for constructive social treatment and the prevention 
of crime. 


The Association has: 


1) 


2) 


3) 


a nationwide membership of probation and parole workers, 
judges and citizens interested in the successful application 
of basic principles of the social treatment of crime and 
delinquency; 

an active continuing board of trustees made up of prominent 
judges, probation and parole executives, and representative 
citizens; 


an experienced staff which carries on its program. 


In its working program the Association: 


1) 


conducts city and statewide surveys of courts, probation and 
parole departments; prepares reports; organizes and cooperates 
with local committees and agencies to maintain and develop 
effective probation, parole and social court organization; 

drafts laws to extend and improve probation, parole and juvenile 
courts, and assists in securing the enactment of these laws; 
aids judges and probation and parole executives in securing 
competent officers and assists officers and other qualified 
persons in obtaining placements; 


promotes state supervision of probation and parole, and cooper- 
ates with state departments and associations; 
conducts a national conference and assists with special con- 
ferences and institutes for training workers; 
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6) carries on a research program for the study of practical prob- 
lems in this field; 


7) serves as a clearing house for information and literature on 
probation, parole, juvenile courts, domestic relations courts, 
and crime prevention, for the entire country; 
publishes a bimonthly magazine, Probation, with informative 
articles; the Yearbook, with addresses and reports of the annual 
conference; a Directory of Probation Officers in the United 
States and Canada; summaries of juvenile court, probation and 
parole legislation; case record forms; reports of surveys and 
studies; and practical leaflets and pamphlets. 


Membership in the Association is open to everyone. Each member 
receives the bimonthly magazine, Probation, and the Yearbook 
upon request. 


Membership classes: active $2; contributing, $5; supporting, $10; 
sustaining, $25; patron, $100 or over. 


The Association is supported entirely by membership dues and 
voluntary contributions. Gifts are urgently needed to meet the 


growing needs of the work and the many requests for assistance 
from courts and communities all over the country. Contributions 
to the Association are deductible from income tax returns. 
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